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AVING treated, at confiderable lengtfer of 
tKe *gure» of fpeech j 1 of their origin of .fheir 
nature, and of the management of fuch of them 
as are important enough to require a particular 
difcuflion , before filially difmifling this fu}j>je4U 
I think it incumbent on me, to make fomeob> 
fervationa concerning the proper ufe of figurative 
language in general. Thefe<, indeed, I have, in 
part, already anticipated. But , as great errors 
are often committed in this part of ftyle , ,e£r>e* 
cially by young writers, it may be of ufe that 
I bring together, undet one : view i the. mpJ^ 
material directions on this <head. i \ ::u ! 

I begin with repeating an obferva t ion former- 
ly made, that neither ail the; beauties, nor even* 
the chief beauties of iopjupfition r depend ujpon, 
L. on R. a. u 1 
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tropes and figures. Some of the moll fnblime 
and mod pathetic paffages of the mod admired 
authors, both in profe and poetry, are exprefled 
in the moft fimple ftyle, without any figure it 
all; inftances of which I have before given. Oa 
the other hand, a compofition may abound with 
thefe ftudied ornaments; the language may be 
artful, fplendid , and highly figured, and yet 
the compofition be on the whole frigid and unaf- 
fefling. Not to fpeak of lentiment and thought, 
which conftitute the real and laiHng" merit of ■ 
any work , if the ftyle be .ftiff and aflfcfled, if it 
be deficient in perlpicuity of precifion , or/in 
eafe and heatnefs : , all the figures that can be 
employed will never render it agreeable : they 
may dazzle a vulgar, but will never pleatfe a 
judicious, eye. ""o 1* . ? i . V/ t 7 ' 
' In the- fecond place , figures, in: order to ;be 
Beafctiftil,- - 1 muft ^hvays rife naturally from the 
Fuhje(Sh- :r I have fliown aihat all of them are *he 
language either of imagination , or of pallion ; 
fome of them fuggefted by imagination , when 
k is awakened and fprightly, fuch as metaphors 
and comparifons? - others by pafli.on or more 
heated emotion *, • fuch as perfonificaxions, and 
apoftrophes. Of COttHe they are beautiful then 
only, when they are prompted by fancy, or by 
pafllon : They muft rife of their; own accord; 
they muft flow-feoma mind warmed by the 
dbjefl wlricft It <tee*8 to ;defcribe ;. we fliould 
never interrupt the courfe of thought to caft 
about Jo* 1 figures. If they be fought after coplly, 
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and fattened on as* rjefigned ornaments, they will 
have a miferable effecl. It is a very erroneous 
idea, which many have of the ornaments of ftyle, 
as if they were things detached from the fubjecl, 
and that could be (luck to it, like lace upon a 
coat: this is indeed, 1 • . ; ; 

' . » J • * ... * • f ' ; 

Purpureas late qui fplendeat umis aut alter > 
Affuittir pannus * -h. . Mi> Ars Po et. ■ • 

:. / r .t-»i'm ««?•<' " »2:$r\ . >*t:sj w*» .-#•{•; » 
And k ; is thia.falfe idea which has often brought 
attention to the beauties of writing into djfre-r 
pqte< Whereas, the real and proper ornaments 
of>Ayle are^ wrought into the fubftance; ,of j it. 
They flow in the, fame ftream with the current 
of thought. A writer of genius conceives his 
fubjecTllrongly ; his imagination is filled and im- 
preired with it, and pours itfelf forth in that 
figurative language which imagination naturally 
fpeaks. He puts on no emotion which his iubjeel 
does not raife in him; he fpeaks as he feels*; 
but his ftyle will be beautiful, becaufe his feel- 
ings are lively. On occafions, when fancy is 
languid, or finds nothing to roufe it, we flmuld 
never attempt to hunt for figures. We then wojk$ 
as it is faid , " invita Minerva ; " fuppoimg 
figures invented, they will have the appearance 
of being forced; and in this cafe, they had 
much better be wanted. ■ . „ 

. > . .. ..1.1 • » ■•»! {".... V j 

' ' . " " "V i ' - J-* »i Dill'.) iO n 

* <* Schreds of purple with broad luftre shiae*; 14tn ™ or * : 
w Scw'd on your poem." Francis. 
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In the third place, even when imagination 
prompts, and the fubjecl naturally gives rile to 
figures, theymuft, however, not be employed 
too frequently. In all beauty, " fimplex munditiis," 
is a capital quality. Nothing derogates more from 
the weight and dignity of any compofition, than 
too great attention to ornament. When the orna- 
ments coft labor, that labor always appears; 
though they fliould colt us none, ftill the reader 
or hearer may be furfeited with them ; and when 
they come too thick, they give the impreffidh 
of a light and frothy genius , that evaporates in 
fliow, rather* than brings forth what is folid; 
The directions of the ancient critics, on this 
head, are full of good lenfe, and deferve careful 
attention. " Voluptatibus maximis," fays Cicero, 
de Grat L. iii. " faftidium finitimum eft in rebus 
4< omnibus; quo hoc minus in oratione miremur. 
* c In qua vel ex poetis , vel oratoribus poffumus 
" judicare, concinnam, ornatam, feftivam fine in- 
4< termiflione, quamvis claris fit coloribus pi 61 a, 
" vel poefis, vel oratio, non pofTe in delecla- 
<c done elfe diuturna. Quare, bene 8c praeclare, 
ic quamvis nobis faepe dicatur, belle 8c feftive 
V nimium faepe nolo *. " To the fame purpofe , 
J • r. .nil** ■ ' ' 

|jfv; ' . 

• * " In all human things, difguft borders fo nearly on 
a the moft lively pleafures, that we need not be furprifed 
" to find this hold in eloquence. From reading either poets 
c< or orators, we may eafily fatisfy ourfelves, that neither a 
" poem nor an oration, which, without intermiffion is showy 
a and fparkling, can pleafe us long. ■ ■ Wherefore, 

• 
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are the excellent direflions with which Qu in ftilian 
concludes his difcourfe concerning figures, L. ix. 
C. 3. " Ego illud de iis fignris quae vere nunt, 
u adjiciambreviter, ficut ornant orationem oppor- 
u tunae pofitae, ita ineptiflimas effe cum into 
" modice petuntur. Sunt, qui negleclo rerum 
u pondere & viribus fententiarum , fi vel inania 
ct verba in hos modos depravarunt, fummos fe 
" judicant artifices; ideoque non defmunt eas 
" neclere; quas line fententia feclare, tarn eft 
" ridiculum quam quaerere habitum geftumque 
" fine corpore. Ne hae qtridem quae reclae fiunt, 
" denCindae funt nimis. Sciendum imprimis quid 
" quifqae poftulet locus, quid perfona, quid 
" tempus. Major enim pars harum figurarum 
" poiita eft in deleclatione. Ubi vero , atrocitate , 
" invidia, miferatione pugnandum eft; quis ferat 
" verbis contrapohtis , & confimilibus , & pariter 
" cadentibus, irafcentem , flentem, rogantem? 
11 Cum in his rebus, cura verborum deroget, 
*' affeflibus fidem; & ubicunque ars often tatur, 
" Veritas abefle videatur V After thefe judicious 

u though we may wish for the frequent praife of having 
K expreflfed ourfclves well and properly, we should not covet 
" repeated applaufe, for being bright and fplendid." 

* " I muft add , concerning thofe figures which are proper^ 
" in them Tel vcs, that as they beautify a com p oft Lion when they 
u are feafonably introduced, fo they deform it greatly, if 
" too frequently fought after. There are fome , who, negleft- 
" ing ftrength of fentiment and weight of matter, if they can 
a only force their empty words into a figurative ftyle, imagine- 
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and uferul obfervations, I have no more to add, 
on this fubject, except this admonition. 

In the fourth place, that without a genius 
for figurative language, none fhould attempt 
it. Imagination is a power not to be acquired; 
it mud be derived from nature. Its redundancies 
we may prune, its deviations we may correct, its 
fphere we way enlarge; but the faculty itfelf we 
cannot create: and all efforts towards a metapho- 
rical ornamented ftyle, if we are deftitute of the 
proper genius for it, will prove awkward and 
difgufting. Let us fatisfy ourfelves, however, by 
confidering, that without this talent, or at leaft 
with a very fmall meafure of it, we may both 
write and.fpeak to advantage. Good fenfe, clear 
ideas, perfpicuity of language, and proper arrange- 
ment of words and thoughts, will always com- 
mand attention. Thefe are indeed the foundations 



" themfelves great writers; and therefore continually ftring 

* together fuch ornaments; which is juft as ridiculous, where 
" there is no (entiment to fupport them, as to contrive geftnres 
a and drefles for what wants a body. Even thofe figures which 
a a fubjeft admits , mutt not come too thick. We muft begin , 

* with confidering what the occafion, the time, and the 
a perfon who fpeaks, render proper. For the objett aimed 
M at by the greater part of thefe figures, is entertainment. 
** But when the fnbjed becomes deeply ferious and ftrong 

* pafiVons are to be moved, who can bear the orator, who, in 

* affefted language and balanced phrafes, endeavours to exprefs 
u wrath, commiferation , or earneft entreaty? On all fuch 
•* occafions, a folicitous attention' to words weakens paffionj 

and when fo much art is shown, there is fufpe&ed to be 
" little fincerity. * 
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of all folic! merit , both in fpeaking and writing. 
Many fubjetts require nothing more ; and thofe 
which admit of ornament , admit it only as a 
fecondary requtfite. To ftudy and to know our 
own genius well ; to follow nature ; to feek to 
improve, but not to force it, are directions which 
cannot be too often given to thofe who defire to 
excel in the liberal arts. 

When I entered on the confideration of ftyle, 
I obferved that words being the copies of our 
ideas , there muft always be a very intimate con- 
nexion between the manner in which every 
writer employs words, and his manner of think- 
ing; and that, from the peculiarity of thought 
and expreflion which belongs to him, there is a 
certain character imprinted on his llyle, which 
may be denominated his manner ; commonly 
exprefled by fuch general terms , as ftrong , weak, 
dry , fimple , affected , or the like. Thefe diftino- 
tions carry , in general , fome reference to an 
authors manner of thinking , but refer chiefly 
to his mode of expreflion. They arife from the 
whole tenor of his language,; and comprehend 
the effect produced by alHthofe parts of ftyle 
which we have already £onfidered ; the choice 
which he makes of fingle words; his arrangement 
of thefe in fentences; the degree of his predfibn ; 
and his embellishment, by means of muhcal ca- 
dence, figures, or other aft* of fpeech. Of fuch 
general characters of ftyle; therefore, it remain* 
now to fpeak, as the refult of thofe underparts 
of whfcte i have hitherto treated. '.: : n:u 
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That different fubjects Require to be treated of 
in different forts of ftyle, is a ppfition fo obvious, 
that 1 fliall not Itay to illuftrate it. Every one 
fees that treatifes of. philofophy, for inftance, 
ought not to be compofed in the fame ftyle with 
orations. Every one fees alfo , that different parts 
of the fame compoiition require a variation in the 
ftyle and manner. In a fermon , for inftance, or 
any harangue, the application or peroration ad- 
mits more ornament, and requires more warmth, 
than the didaclic part. But what I mean at pre- 
fcnt to remark is , that amidft this variety , we 
full expecl to find , in the compofuions of any 
one man,;fome degree of uniformity or confiftency 
with himfelf in manner ; we expecl to find fome 
predominant character of ftyle impreffed on all 
his writings, which fliall be fuited to, and fliall 
mark, his particular genius, and turn of mind. 
The orations in Livy differ much in ftyle , as 
they ought to do, from the reft of his hiftory. 
The fame is the cafe with thofe in Tacitus. Yet 
both in. Livy 's orations, and in thofe of Tacitus, 
we are able clearly tp trace the diftinguifliing 
manner of each hiftotian ; the magnificent ful- 
nefs of the one , and the fententious concifenefs 
of the other. The w Lettres Perfanes , " and 
/!* L'Efprit des Loix , " are the works of the feme 
author. They > required very different compe- 
tition iorely , and. accordingly they differ wide- 
ly; yet ftill we fee the fame hand. Where-* 
ever, there is real and native genius, it gives a 

determination to one kind of ftyle rather than to 
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another. Where nothing of this appears; where 
there is no marked nor peculiar character in the 
compofitions of any author, we are apt to .infer, 
not without reafon, that he is a vulgar and trivial 
author, who writes from imitation , and not 
from the impulfe of original genius. As the moft 
celebrated painters are known by their hand, 
fo the Deft and mpft original writers are known 
and diftinguilhed , throughout all their works,, 
by their ftyle and peculiar manner. This will 
be found to hold aim oil without exception. 

The ancient critics attended to thefe general 
characlers of ftyle which we are now to.confider. 
Dionyfuis of Halicarnaflus divides them into 
three kinds ; and calls them the auftere , the 
florid , and the middle. By the auftere , he 
means a ftyle diftinguiflied for ftrength and* 
firmnefs, with a neglect of fmoothnefs and orna- 
ment ; for examples of which , he gives Pindar- 
and yEfchylus among the poets , and Thucydides 
among the profe - writers. By the florid, he 
means, as the name indicates, a ftyle ornamented, 
flowing, andfweet; refting more upon numbers 
and grace, than ftrength; he inftances Hefiod,- 
Sappho, Anacreon, Euripides, and principally 
Ifocrates. The middle kind is the juft mean 
between thefe , and comprehends the beauties of 
both ; in which clafs he places Homer and So- 
phocles among the poets; in profe; Herodotus, 
Demofthenes, Plato, and (what feems ftra^nge) 
Ariftotle. This muft be a very wide clafc indeed , 
which comprehends Pla$o and Ariftotle unde$ 
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one article as to flyle * Cicero and QuincTilian 
make alfo a threefold divifion of flyle, though 
with refpeft to different qualities of it ; in which 
they are followed by mod of the modern writers 
on Rhetoric; the fimpltx, tenue, or fubtile; the 
grave or vehcmens ; and the medium, or, tempera- - 
turn genus dicendL But thefe divifions and the 
illuflrations they give of them , are fo loofe and 
general, that they cannot advance us much in 
our ideas of flyle. I (hall endeavour to be a little 
more particular in what I have to fay on this 
fubjefl. 

One of the firft and moll obvious diflinelions 
of the different kinds of flyle , is what arifes from 
an author's fpreading out his thoughts more or 
lefs. This diflinclion forms, what are called 
the diffufe and the concife flyles. A concife 
writer compreffes his thought into the feweft 
poffible words; he feeks to employ none but 
fuch as are mofl expreflive; he lops off, as re- 
dundant, every expreflion which does not add. 
fomething material to the fenfe. Ornament he 
does not rejedlj he may be lively and figured ; but 
his ornament is intended for the fake of force, 
rather than grace. He never gives you the fame 
thought twice. He places it in the light which 
appears to him the mod flriking , but if you do 
not apprehend it, well in that light, you need not 
expeel to find it in any other. His fentences are 
arranged with compaclnefs and ftrength, rather 

HIJ" n * Compofitione Verboram, Gap. 25. 

» 
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than with cadence and harmony. THe'utmoft 
precifion is fludied in them ; and they are com- 
monly defigned to fuggeft more to the "reader's 
imagination than they direflly exprefs. 

A diffofe writer unfolds his thought fully. 
He places it in a variety of lights , and gives the 
reader every poffible afTiftance for nnderftanding 
it completely. He is not very careful to expreft 
it at firft in its full ftrength; becaufe he is td 
repeat the im predion ; and what he wants in 
ftrength , he propofes to fupply by copioufnefs. 
Writers of this characler generally love magni* 
hcence and amplification. Their periods naturally 
run out into fome length , and having room for 
ornament of everykind , they admit it freely. 

Each of thefe manners has its peculiar advan- 
tages; and each becomes faulty when carried to 
the extreme. The extreme of concifenefs becomes 
abrupt and obfeure; it ts apt alfo to lead into a 
ftyle too pointed , and bordering on the epigram- 
matic. The extreme diftufenefs becomes weak and 
languid, and tires the reader. However, to one 
or other of thefe two manner*, a writer may 
lean according as his genius prompts him : and 
tinder the general characler of a cor\cife, or of a 
more open and diffufe ftyle , may pofTefs much 
beauty in his competition. : 

For illuftrations of thefe general characlers, I can 
only refer to the writers who are examples of them. 
It is not fo much from detached palfages , fuch 
as I was wont formerly to quote for inftances, 
as from the current of art author's ftyle, that we 
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are to colled the idea of a formed manner of 
writing. The two moft remarkable examples that 
I know, of concifenefs carried as far as propriety 
will allow, perhaps in fome cafes farthtr, are 
Tacitus the hiftorian , and the prefident Montef- 
quieu in " L'Efprit des Loix." Ariftotle, too, holds 
an eminent rank among didaftic. writers for his 
brevity. Perhaps no writer in the world was 
ever fo frogal of his words as Ariftotle; but 
this frugality of expreflion frequently darkens his 
meaning. Of a beautiful and magnificent diffufe- 
nefs, Cicero is, beyond doubt , the moft illuf- 
tripus inAance that can be given. Addifon alfo, 
and Sir William Temple, come in fome degree 
under this clafs. 4 

In judging when it is proper to lean to the 
concife , and when to the difFufe manner ; we 
muft be direfted by the nature of the compofi- 
tion, Difcourfes that are to be fpoken , require 
a more copious ftyle , than books that are to be 
read. When the whole meaning muft be catched 
from the mouth of the fpeaker, without the 
advantage which books afford of paufing at plea- 
fure, and reviewing what appears obfcure , great 
concifenefs is always to be avoided. We fliould 
never prefume top much on the quicknefs of our 
hearer's underftanding; but our ftyle ought to be 
fuch , that the . frulk of men can go along with 
us eafily , and withput effort. A flowing copious 
ftyle , therefore ^ is required in ail public fpeak- 
ers; guarding, at the fame time, againft fuch a 
degree of 4»fufion, as.renders them languid and 
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tirefome; which will always prove the cafe ', when 
they inculcate too much , and pretent the fame 
thought under too many different views. 

, In written compactions , a certain degree of 
concifenefs poffeifes great* advan tages. It is more 
lively ; keeps up attention ; makes a brifker and 
ftrouger; impreflion ; and gratifies the mind by 
fupplying more exercife to a reader's own thought. 
A ientiment , which , expreffed diffufely , . will 
barely .be admitted to be juft, expreffed con- 
wifely^ will be admired as (piriied. I>efcri prion , 
wlieii we want to haw .it 1 vivid and animated, 
fliould be in a coricife ftrain. This is different 
from the common opinion; moft perfons being 
ready to fuppofe, that upon defcription a writer 
may dwell more fafely than upon other.things , 
and that fry a foil and extended ftyle, it is ren- 
dered more rich and expreffive. I apprehend, on 
the contrary , that a diffufe manner generally 
weakens it. Any redundant words or circum- 
fiances encumber the fancy , and make the objecl 
We prefent to it, appear confufed and indiftin£L 
Accordingly, the moft mafterly defcribers, Ho* 
mer , Tacitus , Milton , are almoft always concife 
in their descriptions. They fhow us more of an 
objecl at dne glance, than a feeble diffufe writer 
can fliow , by turning it round and round in a 
variety of lights* The ftrength and vivacity of 
defcription , whether in profe or poetry , depend 
much more upon the happy choice of one or 
two ftriking circumilances , than upon the mul- 
tiplication of them. . \ 
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, Addrefles to the paffions, 1 ike wife , ought 
to be in the concife, rather than the diffufe man* 
ner. In thefe , it is dangerous to be diffufe, be- 
caufe it is very difficult to fapport proper warmth 
for. any length of time; When we»become prohV^ 
we are ahvays in hazard of cooling the reader. 
The heart, too, and the fancy run ; faft; and if 
once we can put them in motion*, they ftipply 
many particulars to greater advantage than an 
author can difplay them. The cafe is different^ 
when wc addrefs ourfelves to the underftandingy 
as in all matters of reafoning, explication,' and 
inftruclion. There I would prefer u more t ea 
and diffufe manner. When you are to ftrike 
the fancy, or to move the heat*, be concife) 
when you are to inform 5 the underftanding* 
which moves more flowly, and requires th6 
affiftance of a guide, it is better to be fulh 
Hiflorical narration may be beautiful , either in 
a concife or diffflfe manner, according to the 
writer's genius. Livy and Herodotus are diffufe \ 
Thucydides and Sail uft are fuccincl ; yet all of 
them agreeable. 

I ohferved that a diffufe ftyle inclines raoft 
to long periods; and a concife writer, it is certain, 
will often employ fliort fentences. It is npt^ 
however, to be inferred fromgithis, that long or 
fliort fentences are fully characleriftical of the one 
or the other manner. It is very poflibie for one 
to compofe always in fliort fentences , and to be 
withal extremely diffufe, if a fmall meafure of 
fentiment be fpread through many of thefe 
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fentences. Seneca is a remarkable example. By 
the fliortnefs and quaintnefs of his fentences, he 
may appear at hrft view -very concife; yet he is far 
from: being fo. He transfigures the fame thought 
into many different forms. He makes it pafs fo,r 
a new one, only by giving it a new turn. Soalfo, 
mod of the French writers compofe in fliort fen* 
tences., though their ftyle, in general, is not 
concife; commonly Jefs fo than the bulk of 
EngUfli writers, whofe fentences are much lopger. 
A French author breaks down into two or three 
fentences, that portion of thought which an 
Engliih author crowds into one. The direct effecl 
of fliort fentences ; is to render the ftyle brifk 
and lively, but not always concife. By the quick 
fucceffive impnlfes which they make on the 
mind, they keep it awake; and give to compofi- 
tion more of a fpiri ted character. Long periods, 
like Lord Clarendon's , are grave and {lately, .but, 
like all grave things, they are: in ha^ird of 
becoming dull. An intermixture of bath long 
and fliort ones is requifite, when we would fup-r 
port folemnify , together with vivacity; leaning 
more to . the one or the other, according as pro? 
priecy requires, that the folemn or the fptightly 
fhould be predominant in qur compofition. But 
of long and fliort fentences, I had occahon , for- 
merly , to treat under the head of the conlkfc clion 
of periods. 

The nervous and the feeble, are generally 
held to be characters of ftyle , of the fame import 
with the concife and the diffufe. They do indeed 
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very often coincide, DifFufe writers have for th£ 
molt part fome degree of feeblenefs ; and nervous 
writers' will generally be inclined to a concife 
expreflion. This, however, does not always 
hold; and there are inftances of writers, who, 
in the midft of a full and ample ftyle, have 
maintained a great degree of ftrength. Livyis an 
example; and in the iEnglifli language, Dr. 
Barrow. Barrow's ftyle has many faults. It is 
unequal, incorrecl and redundant; but withal, 
for force- and expreflivenefs uncommonly di& 
tingutfhed. On every fubjecl , he multiplies words 
with an overflowin g copioufnefs ; but it is always 
a torrent of ftrong ideas and fignificant expref- 
fronf which he pours forth. Indeed , the founda* 
tions of a nervous or a weak ftyle are laid in 
an author's manner of thinking. If he conceives 
an objeft ftrongly , he will exprefs it with energy : 
but, if he has only an indiftincl; view' of his 
fubjecl) if his ideas be loofe and wavering; if his 
genius be fuch, or, at the time of his writing 4 
fo carelefsly exerted, that he has no ;firm hold 
of the conception which he would^ communicate 
to us; the marks of this, will clearly appear in 
his ftyle. Several unmeaning words andvloofi 
epithets will be found; his exprefliofis will b<* 
vague and general; his arrangement indiftinft 
and feeble; we lhall conceive fomewhat of his 
meaning, but our conception will be faint. 
Whereas a nervous writer, whether he employs 
an extended or a concife ftyle , gives us always 
a ftrong impreflion of his meaning; his -mind is 

full 
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full of his fubjeft, and his words are all exprek 
five ; every phrafe and every figure which he 
ufes, tends to render the piclure, which he would 
fet before us, more lively and complete. 

I obferved, under tie head of diffufe and 
concife flyle , that an author might lean either 
to the one or to the other, and yet be beautiful. 
This is not the cafe with refpefl to the nervous 
and the feeble. Every author, in every compofi- 
tion, ought to fludy to exprefs himfelf with fome 
flrength, and, in proportion, as he approaches 
to the feeble, he becomes a bad writer. In all 
kinds of writing, however, the fame degree of 
flrength is not demanded. . But the more grave 
and weighty any compofition is , the more fhould 
a character of flrength predominate in the flyle. 
Hence in hiftory, phildfophy, and folemn dif- 
courfes, it is expecled moft. One of the moft 
complete models of a nervous flyle , is Demoft- 
henes in his orations. 

As every good quality in flyle has an extreme, 
when purfued to which it becomes faulty, this 
holds of the nervous flyle as well as others. 
Too great a fludy of flrength , to the neglecl of 
the other qualities of flyle, is found to betray 
writers into a harfh manner, Harfhnefs arifes from 
unnfual words, from forced inverfions in tho- 
conflru&ion of a fentence *nd too much neglect 
of fmoothnefe and eafe. This is reckoned the 
fault of fome of our earliefl daffies in the Englifli' 
language ; fuch as £>ir Walter Raleigh , Sir Francis' 
Bacon , Hooker , Qiillingworth , Milton Iftilii 
JL on R. a. a 
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profe-works, Harrington, Cudworth, and other 
writers of confiderable note in the days of Queen 
Elizabeth, James I. and Charles I. Thefe writers 
had nerves and ftrength in a high degree, and 
are to this day eminent for that quality in ftyle. 
But the language in their hands was exceedingly 
different from what it is now, and was, indeed, 
entirely formed upon the idiom and cbnftrnclion 
of the Latin , in the arrangement of fentences. 
Hooker, for in fiance, begins the preface to his 
Celebrated work of Ecclefiaftical Polity, with the 
following fentence : " Though for no other 
"caufe, yet for this, that pofterity may know 
* 4 we have notloofely., through filence, permitted 
u things to pafs away as in dream , there fhall 
u be , for men s information , extant this much , 
concerning the prefent ftate of the church of 
" God eftablifhed amongft us, and their careful 
<c endeavours which would have upheld the 
" fame. " Such a fentence now founds hardk in 
our ears. Yet fome advantages certainly attended 
this fort of ftyle ; and whether we have gained , 
or loft, upon the whole, by departing from it, 
may bear a queftion. By the freedom of ar- 
rangement, which it permitted, it rendered the 
language fufceptible of more ftrength, of more 
variety of collocation, and more harmony of 
period. Bpt however this be , fuch a ftyle is now 
obfolete; and no modern writer could adopt it 
without the cenfure of harflmefs and affectation. 
The prefent form which the language has 
affumed , has, in fome meafure , facrinced the 
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ftudy of ftrength to that of per fpicuity and v eafe. 
Our arrangement of words has become lefs for- 
cible, perhaps, but more plain and natural: and 
this is now underftood to be the genius of our 
language. \ 

The reftoration of King Charles II; feems to 
be the era of the formation of our prefent ityle. 
Lord Clarendon was one of the firft who laid 
afide thofe frequent inverfions which prevailed 
among writers of .the former age. After him, 
Sir William Temple, poliflied the language ftill 
more. But the author, who , by the number and 
reputation of his works, formed it more than 
anyone, into its prefent ftate, is Dryden. Dryden 
began to write at the reftoration , and cbntinued 
long an author both in poetry and profe. He had 
made the language his ftudy; and though he 
wrote haftily, and often incorrectly, and his 
flyle is not free from faults , yet there is a 
richnefs in his diclion, a copioufnefs, eafe, and 
variety in his expreflion, which has not been fur- 
pafled by any who have come after him * Since 
his time, confiderable attention has been paid to 

* Dr. Johnfon, in his life of Dryden, gives the following 
cha rafter of his profe ftyle: " His prefaces have not the 
« formality of a fettled ftyle, in which the firft half of the 
« fentence betrays the other. The claufes are never balanced , 
w nor the periods modelled; every word feems to drop by 
M chance, though it falls into its proper place. Nothing is 
tt cold or languid; the whole is airy, animated, and vigorous} 
« what is little, is gay; what is great, is fplendid. Though all 
« is cafy , nothing is feeble^ though all feems carelefs, there 
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purity and elegance of flyle: But it is elegance, 
rather than ftrength, that forms the diftinguifh- 
ing quality of moft of the good Englifh writers. 
Some of them compofe in a more manly and 
nervous manner than others; but whether it be 
from the genius of our language , or from 
whatever other caufe, it appears to me, that we 
are far from the ftrength of feveral of the Greek 
and Roman authors. 

Hitherto we have confidered ftyle under 
thofe characters that refpecl its expreflivenefs of 
an authors meaning. Let us now proceed to 
confider it in another view, with refpecl to the 
degree of ornament employed to beautify it. 
Here, the ftyle of different authors feems to rife, 
in the- following gradation: a dry, a plain, a 
neat, an .elegant, a flowery manner. Of each 
of thtfe in their order. 

Firlt , a dry manner. This excludes all 
ornament of every kind. Content with* being 
understood, it has not the leaft aim to pleafe, 
either the fancy or the ear. This is tolerable 
only in pure ^idaflic writing; and even there, 
to make us bear it , great weight and folidity 
of matter is requifite; and entire perfpicuity of 
language. Ariftotle is the thorough example of 
a dry ityle. Njever, perhaps, was there any 
author who adhered fo rigidly to the ftri&nefs 

" is. nothing harsh; and though Gnce his earlier works, more 
".than a century has paffed, they have nothing yet uncouth 
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of a didactic manner, throughout all his writings, 
and conveyed fo much inftru&ion without the 
lead approach to ornament. With the moft pro- 
found genius, and extenfive views, he writes 
like a pure intelligence, who addrefles himfelf 
folely to the underftanding, without making any 
nfe of the channel of the "imagination. But this 
is a manner which deferves not to be imitated. 
For, although the goodnefs of the matter may 
compenfate the drynefs or harflmefs of the ftyle, 
yet is that drynefs a eonfiderable defect ; as it 
fatigues attention, and conveys our fentiments, 
with difadvantage , to the reader or hearer. 

A plain ftyle rifes one degree above a dry 
one. A writer of this character, employs very 
little ornament of any kind, and refts, aim oft , 
entirely upon his fenfe. But, if he is at no pains 
to engage us by the employment of figures 
mufical arrangement, or any other art of writing, 
he ftudies, however, to avoid difgufting us like 
a dry and a harfh writer. Befides perfpicuity, 
he purfues propriety, purity, and precifion, in 
his language; which form one degree, and no 
inconfiderable one, of beauty. Livelinefs too, arid 
force , may be confiftent with a very plain ftyle : 
and, therefore, fuch an author, if his fentiments 
be good , may be abundantly agreeable. The 
difference between a dry and plain writer, is, 
that the former is incapable of ornament, and 
feems not to know what it is ; the latter feeks 
not after it He gives us his meaning , in good 
language, diftincl and pure ; any further ornament 
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he gives himfelf no trouble about ; either , 
becaufe he think* it unneceflary to his fabjecl; 
or, becaufe his genius does not lead him to 
delight in it$ or, becaufe it leads him to 
defpife it*. , 

This laft was the cafe with Dean Swift, who 
may be placed at the head of thofe that have 
employed the plain ftyle. Few writers have 
difcovered more capacity. He treats every fubjecl 
which he handles, whether ferious or ludicrous , 
in a mafterly manner. He knew, almoft, beyond 
any man , the purity , the extent, the precifion 
of the Englifli language; and, therefore, to fuch 
as wifli, to attain a pure and correct ftyle, he is 
one of the moft ufeful models. But we muft 
not look for much ornament and grace in his 
language. His haughty and morofe genius, made 
him defpife any embel liftmen t of this kind as 
beneath his dignity. He delivers his fentiments 
in a plain, downright, pofitive manner, like 
one who is fure he is in the right; and is very 
indifferent whether you be plea fed or not. His 
fentences are commonly negligently arranged; 
diluncliy enough as to the fenfe; but, without 

* On this head, of the general characters of ftyle, par- 
ticulaxly, the plain and the fimplc, and the chara&ers of thofe 
English authors who are claffed under them, in thw, and the 
following le&ure, feveral ideas have been taken from a manu- 
script treatife on rhetoric, part of which was shown to me, 
many years ago, by the learned and ingenious author, Dr. 
Adam Smith j and which r it is hoped, will be given by him 
to the public. - _ ..- \ . 
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any regard to fmoothnets of found ; often without 
much regard to compadtnefs , or elegance If a 
metaphor, or any other figure, chanced to render 
hi* fatire more poignant, he would, perhaps, 
vouchfafe to adopt it, when it came in his way; 
but if it tended only to embellifh and illnftrate* 
he would rather throw it afide. Hence, in hit 
ferious pieces, his ftyle often borders upon the 
dry and unpleafing, in his humorous ones, the 
plainnefs of his manner gives his wit a angular 
edge, and fets it off to the higheft advantage. 
There is no froth , nor affectation in it ; it flows 
without any fludied preparation ; and while he 
hardly appears to fmile himfeif, he makes his 
reader laugh heartily. To a writer of fuch a 
genius as Dean Swift , the plain ftyle was 
mod admirably fitted. Among our philofophical 
writers, Mr. Locke comes under this clafs; per-, 
fpicuous and pure , but almoft without any 
ornament whatever. In works which admit, or 
require, ever fo much ornament, there are parts 
where the plain manner dught to predominate. 
But we muft remember, that when this is the 
character which a writer affects throughout his 
whole compofition , great weight of matter , and 
great force of fentiment, are required, in order 
to keep up the readers attention , and prevent 
him from tiring of the author. 

What is called a neat ftyle cornel next in 
order ; and here we are got into the region of 
ornament; but that ornament not of the higheft 

or moft fparkling kind. A writer of this character 

«. 
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fliows, that he does not defpife the beauty of 
language. It is an objecl of his attention. But 
his attention is fhown in the choice of his words, 
and hi a, graceful collocation of them; rather 
than in- any high efforts of imagination , or 
eloquence. His fentences are always clean , and 
free from the encumberanceof fuperfluons words ; 
ef a moderate length; rather inclining to brevity, 
than «a (welling ftruclure; clofing with propriety; 
without any tails, or adjeclions dragging after 
the proper clofe. His cadence i* varied ; but not 
of the ftudied mufical kind. His figures , if he ufes 
any , are fliort and correct ; rather than bold and 
glowing, fcuch a ftyle as this, may be attained 
by a writer who has no great powers of fancy 
or genius-; by induftry merely, and careful atten- 
tion to the rules of writing; and it is a ftyle 
always agreeable. It imprints a character of mor 
derate elevation on our compofition , and carries 
a decent degree of ornament, which is not un- 
fuitableto any fubject whatever. A familiar letter^ 
or a law paper, on the drieft fubjecl, may be 
wWtten With neatnefs; and a fermon , or a philo- 
fophical' treatife, in a neat ftyle, will be read 
with pleafure. ' 

J ' An f e!e^mt ftyle is a character, expf effing a 
higher'degree of ornament^lian a neat one; and, 
indeed , is the term ufually applied to ftyle, when 
pofleflirigall the virtues of ornament, without any 
of its excefles or defects. From what has been 
formerly delivered, it will eafiiy be underftood, 
that complete elegance implies great perfpicuiry 
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and propriety ; purity in the choice of words, 
and care and dexterity in their harmonious and 
happy arrangement. It implies, farther, the grace 
and beauty of imagination ipread over ftyle , as 
far as the fubjefl admits it^ and all the illuftration 
which figurative language adds, when properly 
employed. In a word , an elegant writer is one 
who pleafes the fancy and the ear, while he in- 
forms the underftanding , and who gives us his 
ideas clothed with all the beauty of expreflion, 
but not over-charged with any of its mi (placed 
finery. In this clafs , therefore, we place only 
the firft rate writers in the language ; fuch as, 
Addifon, Dryden, Pope, Temple, Bolingbroke, 
Atterbury, and a few more: writers who differ 
widely from one another in many of the attri- 
butes of ftyle, but whom we now clafs together, 
under the denomination of elegant , as in the 
fcale ofornament,poffefIing nearly the fame place. 

When the ornaments applied to ftyle, are too 
rich and gaudy in proportion to the fubjefl ; 
when they return upon us too faft, and ft r ike 
Us either with a dazzling luftre, or a falfe bril- 
liancy, this forms what is called a florid ftyle; 
a term commonly uled to fignify the excefs of 
ornament. In a young compofer this is very 
pardon able,, Perhaps^ it is even a promifmg 
fymprom na young people, that their flyle ihould 
incline to the florid and* luxuriant : " V61o fe 
u eft\rat in adolefcente fcecunditas," fays Quinc- 
tilian, u niUitum hide decoquent anni, multum 
* ratio limabit, aliquid velut ufu ipfo deteretur; 
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€t fit modo unde excidi poflit quid & exculpi. — 
" Audeat haec aetas plnra & inveniat & inventis 
" gaudeat; fim licet ilia non fatis interim ficca 8c 
" levera. Facile remedium eft ubertatis: fterilia 
" nullo labore vincuntur*." But although the 
florid ftyle may be allowed to youth , in their 
firft eflays, it mnft not receive the fame indul- 
gence from writers of maturer- years. It is to 
be expecled, that judgment, as it ripens, Humid 
chaften imagination, and rejecl, as juvenile, all 
fuch ornaments as are redundant, unfuitable to 
the fubjecl, or not conducive to illuftrate it. 
Nothing can be more contemptible than that tin- 
fel fplendor of language , which fome writers 
perpetually affecl. It were well, if this could be 
afcribed to the real overflowing of a rich imagin- 
ation. We Hiould then have fomething to amufe 
us, at leaft, if we found little to inftrudl us. 
But the worft is, that with thofe frothy writers, 
it is a 1 ux n nancy of words , not of fancy. We 
fee a labored attempt to rife to a fplendor of 
compofition, of which they have formed to 



* " In youth, I wish to fee luxuriancy of fancy appear. 
t£ Much of it will be diminished by years; much will be 
w corre&ed by ripening judgment ; fome of it, by the mere 
" practice of compofition, will be worn away. Let there be 
" only fufficient matter, at firft, that can bear fome pruning 
" and -lopping off. At this time of life, let genius be bold ami, 
" inventive, and pride itfelf in its efforts, though thefe should 
" not, as yet be correft. Luxuriancy can eafily be cured \ but 
" for barrenness there is no remedy. " 
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themfelves fome loofeidea; but having no ftfength 
of genius for attaining it, they endeavour to 
fupply the defecl by poetical words, by cold 
exclamation* , by common -place figures, and 
every thing that has the appearance of pomp and 
magnificence. It has efcaped thefe writers, that 
fobriery in ornament , is one great fecret for ren- 
dering itpleafing; and that, without a founda- 
tion of good fenfe and folid thought, the moil 
florid ftyle is but a childifli impolition on the 
pub!ic. The public, hpwever , are but too apt 
to be fo impofed on ; at leaft , the mob of readers, 
who are very ready to be caught, at firft, with 
whatever is dazzling and gaudy. 

I cannot help thinking , that it reflecls more 
honor on the religious turn , and good difpofi- 
tions of the prefent age, than on the public tafte, 
that Mr. Hervey's Meditations have had fo great 
a curr«cy. The pious and benevolent heart, 
which is always difplayed in them, and the lively 
fancy which , on fome occafions , appears , juftly 
merited applaufe: but the perpetual glitter of 
expreflion , the fwoln imagery t and (trained de- 
fcription which abound in them , are ornaments 
of a falfe kind. I would, therefore, advife ftu- 
dents of oratory to imitate Mr. Hervey's piety , 
rather than his ftyle; and, in all compofitions of 
a ferious kind, to turn their attention, as Mr. 
Hope fays , " from founds to things , from fancy 
" to the heart. " Admonitions of this kind , I 
have already had ocean on to give, and may here- 
after repeat them ; as I conceive nothing more 
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incambent on me in this courfe of leftures, than? 
to take every opportnnity of cautioning my read- 
ers againft the affecled and frivolous ufe of orna- 
ment; and, inftead of that flight and fuperficial 
tafte in writing , which I apprehend to be at 
prefent too fafhionable, to introduce, as far at 
my endeavours can avail, a talle for more folid 
thought, and more manly fimplicity in ftyle. 
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General Cfwratters of Style ■■ ■ Simple, Affefied, 
Vehement Direttions for forming a 

Proper Style. 

... 

HAVING entered in the laft lecture on the 
con ii deration of the general characters of ftyle , 
I treated of the concife and diffufe, the nervous 
and feeble manner. I confidered ftyle aifo, with 
relation to the different degrees of ornament 
employed to beautify it; in which view, the 
manner of different authors rifes according to the 
following gradation: dry, plain, neat, elegant, 
flowery. . . . • \ * 

I am next to treat of ftyle under another 
character, one of great importance in writing and 
which requires to be accurately examined , that 
of fimplicity, or a natural ftyle, as diftinguifhed 
from affectation. Simplicity , applied to writing 
is a term very frequently ufed ; but, like many 
other critical terms often ufed loofely and without 
precifioh. This has been owing chiefly to the 
different meanings given to the word iimpHcity , 
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which, therefore, it will beneceflary here to dif- 
tinguifh ; and to (how in what fenfe it is a proper 
attribute of ftyre. We may remark four different 
acceptations in which it is taken. 

The firft is, fimplicity of compofition, as 
oppofed to too great a variety of parts. Horace's 
precept refers to this: 

Deniquc fit quod vis fimplex 
duntixat & unum*. 

This is the fimplicity of plan in a tragedy, 
as diftinguiflied from double plots, and crowded 
incidents: the fimplicity of the Iliad, or jEneid, 
in oppofition to the digreflions of Lucan , and the 
fcattered tales of Ariofto; the fimplicity of Gre- 
cian architeflure , in oppofition to the irregular 
variety of the Gothic. In this fenfe, fimplicity 
is the fame with unity. 

The fecond fenfe is, fimplicity of thought, 
as oppofed to refinement. Simple thoughts are 
what arife naturally ; what the occafion , or the 
fubjecl fuggeil unfought; and what, when once 
fuggefted , are eafily apprehended by all. Refine- 
ment in writing, expreffes a lefs natural and ob- 
vious train of thought, and which it required a 
peculiar turn of genius to purfue ; within certain 
bounds very beautiful , but when carried too far, 
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* c< Then learn the wand'ring. humor to control , 
* And keep one equal tenor through the whole. H 

* ' Francis. 
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approaching to intricacy, and hurting us by the 
appearance of being rtcherchi , or far fought. 
Thus, we would naturally fay, that Mr. Parneli 
is a poet of far greater fimplicity , in his turn of 
thought, than M. Cowley: Cicero's thoughts on 
moral fubjecls are natural; Seneca's too refined 
and labored. In thefe two fenfes of fimplicity , 
when it is oppofed either to variety of parts, 
or to refinement of thought, it has no proper 
relation to ftyle. 

There is a third fenfe of fimplicity, in which 
it has refpecl to ftyle ; and ftands oppofed to 
too much ornament, or pomp of language; as 
when we fay, Mr. Locke is a limple, Mr. Her- 
vey a florid, writer; and it is in this fenfe, that 
the "Jimplcxi" the u /em/e," or "fubtile genus 
dicendij" isunderftood by Cicero and Quinclilian. 
The fimple ftyle, in this fenfe, coincides with 
the plain or the neat ftyle , which I before 
mentioned; and, therefore, requires no farther 
illuftration. 

But there is a fourth fenfe of fimplicity, alfo 
refpecling ftyle ; but not refpefling the degree 
of ornament employed , fo much as the eafy and 
natural manner in which our language expreffe* 
our thoughts. This is quite different from the 
former fenfe of the word juft now mentioned , in 
which fimplicity was equivalent to plainnefs: 
whereas, in this fenfe, it is compatible with the 
higheft ornament. Homer, for inftance, poffefTes 
this fimplicity in the greateft perfeflion; and yet 
no writer has more ornament and beauty. This 
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fimplicity, which is what we are now to confi- 
der, ftands oppofed, not to ornament, but to 
affeclation of ornament , or appearance of labor 
about ourityie; and it. is a diftinguiflied excel- 
lency in writing. 

A writer of fimplicity exprefles himfelf in 
fuch a manner, that every one thinks he could 
have written in the fame way; Horace de- 
icribes it , 

ut fibi quivis 

Speret idem, fudet multum, fruftraque 

laboret 
Aufus idem *. 

There are no marks of art in his expreflion ; it 
feems the very language of nature; you fee in 
the ftyle, not the writer and his labor, but the 
man, in his own natural charafler. He may be 
rich in his expreflion; he may be full of figures, 
and of fancy; but thefe flow from him without 
effort; and he appears to write in this manner, 
not becaufe he has ftudied it, but becaufe it is 
the manner of expreflion moft natural to him. 
A certain degree of negligence , alfo , is not in- 
confiftent with this character of ftyle, and even 
not ungraceful in it; for too minute an attention 

to 

* *• ■ * * • • • * 

. , . * * From well-known tales fuch fictions would I raife, 

" As all might hope to imitate with eafe; 

w Yet, while they ftrive the fame fucccfs to gain, 
' * * Should find their labors , and their hopes in vain. " 

J ' l * Fkancis. 
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to woTds is foreign to it : M Habeat ille,' fays 
Cicero, (Orat. No. 77.) " molle quiddam, & 
" quod inydicet non ingratam negligentiam homi- 
" nis, de re magis quam de verbo laborantis. * ,f 
This is the great advantage of fimplicity of ftyle , 
that, like fimplicity of manners, it (hows us a 
man's fen ti men ts and turn of mind laid open with- 
out difguife. More ftudied and artificial manners 
of writing, however beautiful, have always this 
disadvantage , that they exhibit an author in form, 
like a man at court, where the fplendor of drefs, 
and the ceremonial of behaviour , conceal thofe 
peculiarities which diftinguifb one man from an- 
other. But reading an author of fimplicity, is like 
converting with a perfon of diftin&ion at home , 
and with eafe , where we find natural manners , 
and a marked charafler. 

The higheft degree of this fimplicity , is ex- 
prelfed by a French term, to which we have 
none that fully anfwers in our language , ndweti* 
It is not eafy to give a precife idea of the import 
of this word. It always exprefles a difcovery of 
chara&er. I believe the beft account of it is given 
by a French critic, M. MarmonteU who explain* 
it thus : That fort of amiable ingenuity, or un- 
difguifed opennefs, which feems to give us fome 
degree of fuperiority over the perfon who Ihows it; 
a certain infantine fimplicity , which we love in 

* " Let this ftyle have a certain foftnefs and eafe, which 
< ( shall characterize a negligence, not unpleaiing in an author, 
* who appears to be more felicitous about the thought than the 
K txpreilion. " } *•* < 

L on R. 0, 3 
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our hearts, bat which difplays fome features of 
the characler that we think we could have art 
enongh to hide; and which, therefore, always 
leads us to fmile at the perfon who difcovers this 
character. La Fontaine, in his Fables, is given 
as the great example of fuch yiaivete. This how* 
ever , is to be underftood * as defer iptive of s» 
particular fpecies only of fimplicity. . . 

With refpecl to fimplicity, in general, we 
•nay remark , that the ancient original writers are 
always the mod eminent for it. This happens 
from a plain reafon, that they , wrote from the 
chelates of natural genius, and were not formed 
upon the labors and writings of others, which 
is always in hazard of producing affeclation. 
Hence, among the Greek writers, we have more 
models of a beautiful fimplicity than among the 
Roman. Homer, Heliod, Anacreon, Theocri- 
tus, Herodotus, and Xenophon , are all diftin- 
guifhed for it. Among the Romans alfo , we 
have fome writers of this cha racier , particularly 
Terence, Lucretius, Phsedrus, and Julius Casfar. 
The following paflage of Terence's Andria, is 
a beautiful inftance of fimplicity of manner in 
defcription : . ! 

* 

Funus interim 
Procedit; fequimur; ad tepulchrum veniraus ; 
In ignem impofita eft; fletur; interea hsec foror 
Quam dixi, ad flammam acceflit imprudentius 
Satis cum periculo. Ibi turn exanimatus Pamphilus, 
JJene diffimulatum amorem, & ceiatum indicat; 
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Occurric przceps, mulierem ab igne rctrahit, 
Mea Glycerium, inquit , quid agis? Cur te is perditum? 
Turn ilia , ut confuetum facile amorera cernercs , 
Rejecit fe in eum, flens quam familiafiter *. 

. Act. I. Sc. L 

. . . ■» -.'-*« 

AH the words here are remarkably happy and 
elegant ; and convey a rnoft lively pidure of 
che fcene defcribed : while, at ihp. tame time , the 
ilyle appears wholly artlefs and unlabored. Let 
us , next , confider fome Englifb writers who come 
under this clafs. 

Simplicity is the great beauty of Archbifliop 
Tillotfons manner. Tillotfon has long been ad- 
mired as an eloquent writer , and a model' for 
preaching. But his eloquence, if we can call it 
jfuch , has been often milunderftood. For , if we 
include, in the idea of eloquence, vehemence 
and ftrength, piclurefque defcription, glowing 

• * * 

* 4 * - * 

* * Meanwhile the funeral proceeds, we follow; 
<* Come to the fcpulchre : the body's placed 
" Upon the pile $ lamented} whereupon 
" This lifter, I was fpeaking of, all wild, 
" Ran to the flames with peril of her life. 
" There! there! the frighted Pamphilus betrays 
" His well diflembled and long hidden love ; 
" Huns up, 4nd takes her round the waift, and cries, 
" O! my Glycerium ! what is it you do? 
rt Why, why, endeavour to deftroy ypurfelf? 

* Then she in fuch a manner, that you thence 
u Might eafily perceive their long long love, 

• Threw herfelf back into his arms, and wept, 

« Oh! how familiarly! Colman. 
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figures, or correfl arrangement of fentcnces , in 
all thefe parts of oratory the Archbifhop is ex- 
ceedingly deficient. His ftyle is always pure, 
indeed , and perfpicuous , but earelefs and remifs, 
too often feeble and languid; little beauty in the 
conftruclion of his fentences, which are frequently 
fuffered to drag unharmonioully ; feldom any at- 
tempt towards flrength or fublimity. But , not- 
withstanding thefe defefls, fuch a conftant vein 
of good fenfe and piety runs through his works f 
fuch an earned and ferious manner, and fo much 
ufeful inftruftion conveyed in a ftyle fo pure, 
natural, and unaffe&ed , as will juftly recom- 
mend him to high regard , as long as the Englifli 
language remains; not, indeed, as a model of 
the higheft eloquence , bur as a fimple and ami- 
able writer, whofe manner is ftrongly expreffive 
of great goodnefs and worth. I obferved before, 
.that ft m pi i city of manner may be confident with 
fome degree of negligence in ftyle; and it is only 
the beauty of that Simplicity which makes the 
negligence of fuch writers feem graceful. But, as 
appears in the Archbifhop , negligence may fome- 
times be carried fo far as to impair the beauty 
of fimplicity, and make it border on a flat and 
languid manner. 

Sir W illiam Temple is another remarkable 
writer in the ftyle of fimplicity. In point of 
ornament and correflnefs, he rifes a degree above 
Tillotfon ; though , for correclnefs , he is not in 
the higheft rank. All is eafy and flowing in 
him j he is exceedingly harmonious; fmoothnefs , 
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and what may be called amenity , axe the dif- . 
tinguiflring characters of his manner; relaxing, 
fometimes, as fuch a manner will naturally do, 
into a prolix and remifs ftyle. No writer what- 
ever has ftamped upon his ftyle a more lively im- 
preflion of his own character. In reading his 
works , we feem engaged in converfation with 
him ; we become thoroughly acquainted with him, 
not merely as an author, but as a man; and con- 
tract a friendfliip for him. He may be claffed as 
Handing in the middle, between a negligent fimr 
plicity, and the highefl degree of ornament, which 
this character of ftyle admits. 

Of the latter of thefe, the highefl, moft correct 
and ornamented degree of the fimple manner, 
Mr. Acldifon , is beyond doubt, in the Englifli 
language, the moft perfect example: and, there- 
fore, though not without fome faults, he is, on 
the whole, the fafeft model for imitation, and 
the freeft from confiderable defects, which the 
language affords. Perfpicuous and pure he is 
in the higheft degree; his precifion, indeed, not 
very great; yet nearly as great as the fubjects 
which he treats of require : the conftrudtion of 
his fentences eafy , agreeable , and commonly 
very mufical ; carrying a character of fmoothnefi, 
more than of ftrength. In figurative language, 
he is rich ; particularly , in fimiles and meta- 
phors ; which are fo employed , as to render 
his ftyle fplendid without being gaudy. There 
is not the leaft affectation in his manner ; 
we fee no marks of labpr ; nothing forced or 
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conftrained; bnt great elegance joined with great 
cafe and fimplicity. He is, in particular, drftin- 
guiflied by a character of modefty, and of polite- 
nefc, which appears in all his writings. No au- 
thor has a more popular and infmuating manner; 
and the great regard which he every where fliows 
for virtue and religion, recommends him highly. 
If he fails in any thing, it is in want offtrength 
and precifion , which renders his manner, though 
perfectly fatted to fuch effays as he writes in the 
Speclator, not altogether a proper model for any 
of the higher and more elaborate kinds 'of com- 
pofition. Though the pnblichave ever done much 
j uftice to his merit, yet the nature of his merit has not 
always been feen in its true light: for, though his 
poetry be elegant, he certainly bears a higher rank 
among the profe writers, than he is entitled toamong 
the poets; and, in profe, his humor is of a much 
higher, and more original ftrain, than his philo- 
fophy. The character of Sir Roger de Coverley 
difcovers more genius than the critique on Milton, 
Such authors as thofe, whofe characters I have 
been giving, one never tires of reading. There 
is nothing in their manner that drains or fatigue* 
our thoHghts : we are pleafed , without being 
dazzled by their loftre. So powerful is the charm 
of fimplicity in an author of real genius, that it 
atones for many defeds , and reconciles us to 
manyacarelefs expreflion. Hence, in all the molt 
excellent authors, both in profe and verfe, the 
fimple and natural manner may be always re- 
marked ; although other beauties being predomi- 
nant, thia forms not their peculiar and diftinguilhing 
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characler. Thus Milton ii fimple in the midft 
of all his grandeur; and Demofthenes in the midft 
of all his vehemence. To grave and folemn 
writings, firaplicity of manner adds the more 
venerable air. Accordingly, this has often been 
remarked as the prevailing characler throughout 
all thefacred fcriptures: and indeed no other cha- 
racter of ftyle was fo much fuited to the dignity 
of infpiration. 

Of authors, who, notwithstanding many ex- 
cellencies, have rendered their flyle much lefs 
beautiful by want ,of fimplicity, I cannot give 
a more remarkable example than Lord Shaftibury. 
This h an author on whom I have made obser- 
vations feveral times before, and (hall now take 
leave of him, with giving his general characler 
under this head. Confiderable merit , donbtlefs , 
he has. His works might be read with profit for 
the moral philofophy which they contain, had he 
not filled them with fo many oblique and invi- 
dious infmuations againft the Chriftian Religion; 
thrown out, too, with fo much fpleen and fa tire, 
as do no honor to his memory , either as an au- 
thor or a man. His language has many beauties. 
It is firm, and fupported in an uncommon degree: 
it is rich and mnfical. No Englifh author, as I 
formerly fliowed, has attended fo much to the 
regular conflruclion of his fentences, both with 
refpect to propriety , and with refpefl to cadence. 
All this gives fo "much elegance and pomp to hi| 
language , that there is no wonder it fibould have 
been fowietimes highly admired. It ii greatly hurt, 
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however , by perpetual fliffnefs and affedation. 
This is its capital fault. His lord (hip can exprefs 
nothing with fimplicity. He feems to have con- 
fidered it as vulgar, and beneath the dignity of 
a man of quality, to fpeak like other men. Hence 
he is ever in bufkins ; full of circumlocutions and 
artificial elegance. In every fentence, we fee the 
marks of labor and art; nothing of that eafe, 
which exprefles a fentiment coming natural and 
warm from the heart. Of figures and ornament 
of every kind, he is exceedingly fond ; fometimes 
happy in them ; but his fondnefs for them is too 
yifible; and having once laid hold of fome me- 
taphor or allufion that pleafed him , he knows not 
how to part with it. What is moll wonderful t 
he was a profefTed admirer of fimplicity ; is always 
extolling it in the ancients, and centering the 
moderns for the want of it; though he departs 
from it himfelf as far as any one modern' whatever. 
Lord Shaftfbury poflefTed delicacy and refinement 
of tafle, to a degree that we may call exceffiva 
and fickly, but he had little warmth of pafTion; 
few ftrong or vigorous feelings: and the coldnefs 
of his character led him to that artificial and (lately 
manner which appears in his writings. He was 
fonder of nothing than of wit and raillery ; but 
he is far from being happy in it. He attempts it 
often, but always awkwardly; he is ftiff, even in 
his pkafantry ; and laughs in form, like an author, 
and not like a man *. 
'»*••'...*. 

• It may perhaps be not. unworthy of being mentioned f " 
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From the account which I have given of Lord 
Shaftlbury's manner , it may eafily be imagined , 
that he would miflead many who blindly admired 
him. Nothing is more dangerous to the tribe of 
imitators, than an author, who, with many im- 
pofing beauties, has alfo fome very confiderabte 
blemiflies. This is fully exemplified in Mr. Black* 
well of Aberdeen , the author of the Life of Ho- 
mer, the Letters on Mythology, and the Court 
of Auguftus; a writer of confiderable learning, 
and of ingenuity alfo; but infecled with an extra- 
vagant love of an artificial ftyle, and of that pa- 
jade of language which diftinguilhes the Shafrlbu- 
rean manner. 

Having now faid fo much to recommend fim- 
plicity , or the eafy and natural manner of wri • 
ting , and having pointed out the defecls of 
an oppofite manner ; in order to prevent miftakes 
on this fubjecl, it is neceffaty for me to obferve, 
that it is very poflible for an author to write 
fimply, and yet not beautifully. One may be 
free from affeclation , and not have merit. The 
beautiful fimplicity fuppofes an author to pofTefs 

■ 

that the firft edition of his Inquiry into Virtue was published , 
furreptitiously, I believe* in a feparate form, in the year 
1699; and is fometimes to be met with; by comparing which, 
with the corrc&e ii edition of the fame treatife , as it now (lands 
among his works, we fee one of the mo ft curious and ufeful 
examples that I know, of what is called lima tabor} the/ 
art of polishing language, breaking long fentences, and 
working up an imperfeft draught into a highly finished per*' 

finmance. 
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real genius; to write with folidity, parity, and 
livelinefs of imagination. In this cafe, the fim- 
plicity or nnaffededrvefs of his manner , is the 
crowning ornament; it heightens every other 
beauty; it is the drefs of nature, without which, all 
beauties areimperfecl. But if mere unaffefledneft 
were fufficient to conftitute the beauty of ftyle, 
weak , trifling , and dull writers might often 
lay claim to this beauty. And, accordingly, we 
frequently meet with pretended critics, who extol 
the dulleft writers on account of what they call 
the " chafle fimplicity of their manner ; " which 
in truth , is no other than the a b fence of every 
ornament, through the mere want of genius and 
imagination. We ffruft diftingoifti , therefore, 
between that fimplicity which accompanies true 
genius, and which is perfectly compatible with 
*very proper ornament of ftyle , and that which 
is no other than a carelefs and flovenly manner. 
Indeed, the diftindion is eafily made from the 
effect produced. The one never fails to intereft 
the reader; the other is inlipidand tirefome. 

I proceed to mention one other manner pt 
character of ftyle , different from any that I have 
yet fpolcen of; which may be diftinguifhed by 
the name of the vehement. This always implies 
ftrength ; and is not , by any means , inconfiftent 
with fimplicity: but in its predominant character 
is diftinguifliable from either the ftrong or the 
fimple manner. It has a peculiar ardor $ it is a 
glowing ftyle; the language of a man, whofe 
imagination and paflions are heated , andftrongly 
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affefled by what he writes ; who is therefore ne- 
gligent of letter graces , but pours himfelf forth 
with the rapidity and fulnefs of a torrent* It be- 
longs to the higher kinds of oratory ; and indeed 
is rather expelled from a man who is fpeakirig, 
thari from one who is writing in his clofet. Thd 
orations of Demofthenes furnifli the full and per-* 
fe£l example of this fpecies of ftyle. 

Among Engl i fli writers, the one whohasmoftof 
this character, though mixed, indeed, with feveral 
defers , is Lord Bolirigbroke. Bolingbroke was 
formed by nature to be a faclious leader ; the dema- 
gogue of a popular afTembly. Accordingly, the fiyle 
that runs through all his political writings, is 
that of one declaiming with heat, rather than 
writing with deliberation. He abounds in rhe- 
torical figures; and pours himfelf forth with great 
impetoofity. He is copious to a fault; places the 
fame thought before us in many different views ; 
but generally with life and ardor. He is bold , 
rather than correcl ; a torrent that flows ftrong, 
but often muddy. His fentences are varied as to 
length and fliortnefs; inclining, however, moft to 
long periods, fometimes including parenthefes, 
and frequently crowding and heaping a multitude 
of things upon one another , as naturally happens 
in the warmth of fpeaking. In the choice of his" 
words., there is great felicity and precifion. In 
exadl conPcruclion of fentences he is much inferior 
to Lord Shaftfbury ; but greatly fuperior to hint 
in life and eafe. Upon the whole, his merit, as 
a wxite?^ would have been very considerable , if 
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his matter had equalled his ftyle. But whilft we 
find many things to commend in the latter, in 
the former, as I before remarked , we can hardly 
find any thing to commend. In his reafonings, for 
moil part, he is flimfy and falfe; in his political 
writings factious ; in what he calls his philofophi- 
cal ones, irreligious and fophifticai in the higheft 
degree. 

I fliall infift no longer on the different man- 
ners of writers , or the general characters of ftyle. 
Some other, befides thofe which I have mentioned, 
might be pointed out ; but I am fenfible, that it 
is very drffirult to feparate foch general conlide- 
rations of the ftyle of aurhors from their peculiar 
turn of fentiment, which it is not my buhnefs, 
at prefent, to criticize. Conceited writers, for 
inftance, difcover their fpirit fo much in their 
compofition, that it imprints on their ftyle a cha- 
racter of pertnefs ; though I confefc it is difficult 
Jo fay , whether this can be clafled among the 
attributes of ftyle , or rather is to be afcribed 
entirely to the thought. In whatever clafs we 
rank it, all appearances of it ought to be avoided 
with care, as a mod difgufting blemifh in writing. 
Under thofe general heads, which I have confider- 
ed, I have taken an opportunity of giving the 
character of many of the eminent claflics in the 
£ngli(h language. ■ 

From what I have faid on this fubject, it may 
be inferred , that to determine among all thofe 
different manners of writing, whatisprecifely the 
beft, is neither eafy, nor necefTary. Style it afield 
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that admits of great latitude. Its qualities in dif- 
ferent authors may be very different ; and yet in 
them all beautiful. Room muft be left here for 
genius; for that particular determination which 
every one receives from nature to one manner 
of expreflion more than another. Some general 
qualities, indeed, there are of fuch importance, 
as {hould always, in every kind of compofition 
be kept in view; and fome defecls we (hould 
always ftudy to avoid. An oftentatious , a feeble, 
aharfli, or an obfcure ftyle, for inftance , are 
always faults ; and perfpicuity ftrength, neatf>fs, 
and fimplicity , are beauties to be always aimed 
at. But as to the mixture of all , or the degree 
of predominancy of any one of thefe good quali- 
ties , for forming our peculiar diftinguiftjing man- 
ner, no precife rules can be given; nor will I 
venture to point out any one model as abfo- 
lutely perfect. 

i It will be more to the purpofe , that I conclude 
thefe differtations upon ftyle, with a few direc- 
tions concerning the proper method of attaining 
a good ftyle in general; leaving the particular 
character of that ftyle to be either formed by 
the fubject on which we write, or prompted by 
the bent of genius. 

The firft direction which I give for this 
purpofe , is , to ftudy clear ideas on the fubject 
concerning which we are to write or fpeak. 
This is a direction which may at firft appear to 
have fmall relation to ftyle. Its relation to it, 
however, is extremely dofe. The foundation of 
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all good ftyle, is good fenfe accompanied with 
a lively imagination. The ftyle and thoughts 
pf a writer are fo intimately connected, that, as 

I have feveral times hinted , it is frequently hard 
to diftinguifli them. Wherever the impreflions 
of things upon our minds are faint and indiftinft, 
or perplexed and confufed , our ftyle in treating 
of fuch things will infallibly be fo too. Whereas 
what we conceive clearly and feel ftrongly, we 
will naturally exprefs with clearnefs and with 
ftrength. This , then , we may be afTured , is a 
capital rule as to ftyle , to think clofely of the 
fubjefl, till we have attained a full and djftind 
view of the matter which we are to clothe in 
words, till we become warm and interefted in 
it ; then and not till then , fhall we find exprefRon 
begin to flow. Generally fpeaking, the beft and 
moil proper expreflions, are thofe which a clear 
view of the fubjefl fuggefts , without much 
labor or inquiry after them. This is Quinflilian's 
obfervation, Lib. viii. c. 1. " Plerumque optima 
" verba rebus coherent , 8c cernuntur fuo lumine. 

II At nosquaerimus ilia, tanquam iateant feque 
" fubducant. ha nunquam putamus verba effe 
M circa id de quo dicendum eft ; fed ex aiiia locis 
44 petimus 8c inventis vim afferimus *. " 

* 4 • » mm 

m • * * 

* " The moft proper words for the moft part adhere M> 
u the thoughts which are to be cxpreffed by them, and may be 
m discovered as by their own light. But we hunt after them, 
" as if they were hidden, and only to be found in a corner. 
* Hence inftcad of conceiving the words to lie near the fubj?&> 
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hi the fecond place , in order to form a good 
flyle , the frequent practice of compofing is 
indifpenfibly neceffary. Many rules concerning 
ftyle I have delivered; but no rule* will anfwer 
the end without exercife and habit. At the fame 
time, it is not every fort of compofing that will 
improve ftyle. This is (b far from being the 
cafe, that by frequent, carelefs, and ha Ay com- 
pofition , we iball acquire certainly a very bad 
ftyle; we Hull have more trouble afterwards in 
unlearning faults , and correcting negligences , 
than if we had not been accu domed to com* 
pofition at all. In the beginning therefore 9 we 
ought to write flowly, and with much care. 
Let the facility and fpeed of writing , be the 
fruit of longer practice. " Moram & foliciturli- 
u nem , " fays Quin&ilian, with the greateft 
reafon , L. x. c. 3, 44 initiis impero. Nam primum 
" hoc cohftituendum ac obtinendum eft, utquam 
" optime fcribamus: celeritatem dabit confue- 
" todo. Paulatim res facilius fe oftendent, verba 
M refpondebunt, compofitio profequetur. Cun<3a 
" denique ut in familia bene inftituta in officio 
4C erunt Summa hsec eft rei ; cito fcribendo 
€t non fit ut bene fcribatur ; bene fcribendo , fit 
" ut cito * " 

n we go in queft of them to Tome other quarter, and endeavour 
tt to give force to the expreffions wc have found out. " 

* ** I enjoin that fuch as are beginning the practice of 
" com pofition, write slowly, and with anxious deliberation. 
" Their great object, at firft should be, to write as well as 
? poilible, practice will enable them to write fpecdily. By 
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We muft obferve, however, that there may, 
be an extreme , in too great and anxious a care 
about words. We muft not retard the courfe 
of thought, nor cool the heat of imagination , 
by paufing too long on every word we employ. 
There is, on certain occafions, a glow of com- 
pofition which fhould be kept up , if we hope 
%o exprefs ourfelves happily, though at the ex- 
pense of allowing fome inadvertencies to pafs. 
A more fevere examination of thefe muft be left 
to be the work of correction. For, if the 
praftice of compofition be ufeful , the laborious 
work of correcting is no lefs fo; is indeed abfo- 
lutely necefTary to our reaping any benefit from 
the habit of compofition. What we have written^ 
fhould be laid by for fome little time , till the 
ardor of compofition be paft, till the fondnefs 
for the expreflions we have ufed be worn off, 
and the expreffions themfelves be forgotten ; and 
then reviewing our work with a cool and critical 
eye, as if it were the performance of another, 
we (hall difcern many imperfections which at firft 
efcaped us. Then is the feafon for pruning 
redundancies; for weighing the arrangement of 

fentencesj 

" degrees matter will offer itfelf more readily $ words will 
" be at hamij compofition will flow; every thing, as in the 
u arrangement of a well-ordered family, will prefent itfelf 
" in its proper place. The fum of the whole is this; by 
" natty compofition j, we shall never acquire the art of 
0 com pofing well} by writing; will, we shall come to write 
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fentences; for attending to the juncture and 
connecting particles ; and bringing ftyle into a 
regular, correct, and fopported form. This 
M lime labor," muft be fubmittecj to by all who 
would communicate their thoughts with proper 
advantage to others ; and fome practice in it will 
foon fharpen their eye to the moil neceflary 
objects of attention , and render it a much more 
eafy and practicable work than might at firft be 
imagined. 

In the third place , with refpect to the afliftance 
that is to be gained from the writings of others, 
it is obvious, tha*t we ought to render ourfelves 
well acquainted with the ftyle of the beft authors,, 
This is requifite, both in order to form a juft 
tafte in ftyle,- and to fupply us with a full ftocfc 
of words on every fubjecl. In reading authors, 
with a view to ftyle, attention Ihould be givea 
to the peculiarities of their different manners y 
and in this, and former lectures, I have endea- 
voured to fuggeft feveral things that may be 
ufeful in this view. I know no exercife that 
will be found more ufeful for acquiring a proper 
ftyle, than to tranflate fome paflage from an 
eminent Englifh author, into our own words. 
What I mean is, to take, for inftance , fome 
page of one of Mr. Addifon's Spectators , and 
read it carefully over two or three times , till 
we have got a firra> hold of the thoughts con- 
tained in it; then to lay afide the book, to 
attempt to write out the paflage from memory, 
in the beft way we can^and having done fo, 
L. on R. 2. t 4 
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next to open the book, and compare what we 
hive written , with the ftyle of the author. 
Such an exercife will, by romparifon, (how us 
where the defefls of our ftyle he; will lead us 
to the proper attention for rectifying them ; and 
among the different ways in which the fame 

* thought may he exprefled, will make us perceive 
that which is the moft beautiful. But. 

In the fourth place , I muft caution , at the 
fame time, againft a fervile imitation of any one 
author whatever* This is always dangerous. It 
hampers genius ; it is likely to produce a ftiff 
manner; and thofe who are given to clofe imita- 
tion , generally imitate an authors faults as well 
as his beauties. No man will ever become a 
good writer , or fpeaker , who. has not fome 
degree of confidence to follow his own genius. 
We ought to beware, in particular, of adopting 
any author s noted phrafes , or tranfcribing paf- 
fages from him. Such a habit will prove fatal 
to all genuine compofition. Infinitely better it 
is to have fomething that is our own, though 4 
of moderate beauty, than to affecl to fhine in 
borrowed ornaments, which will, atlaft, betray 
the utter poverty of our genius. On thefe heads 
ofcompofing, correcting, reading, and imitating, 
I advife every ftudent of oratory to confult 
what Quinflilian has delivered in the Xth book 
of his Inftitutions, where he will find a variety 

. of excellent obfervations and directions , jhat well 
deferve attention. 

In the fifth place, it is an obvious, but 
material rule, with refpefl to ftyle, that we 
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always ftudy to adapt it to the fubjecl , and alfo 
to the capacity of our hearers , if we are to fpeak 
in public. Nothing merits the name of eloquent 
or beautiful, which is not fuited to the occafron , 
and to the perfons to whom it is addrefTed. It 
is to the laft degree awkward and abfurd , to 
attempt a poetical florid ftyle, on occafions, 
when it fhould be our bufinefs only to argue and 
reafon ; or to fpeak with elaborate pomp of ex- 
preflion, before perfons who comprehend nothing 
of it, and who can only ftare at our unfeafonable 
magnificence. Thefe are defecls not fo much in 
point of ftyle, as, what is much worfe, in point 
of common fenfe. When we begin to write or 
fpeak , we ought previoufly to fix in our minds a 
clear conception of the end to be aimed at 5 to 
keep this fteadily in our view , and to fuit our ftyle 
to it. If we do not facrifice to this great objeft, 
every ill-timed ornament that may occur to our 
fancy, we are unpardonable; and though children 
and fools may admire, men of fenfe will laugh at 
us and our ftyle. 

In the laft place, I cannot conclude the fubjeft 
without this admonition, that, in any cafe, and 
on any occafion , attention to ftyle muft not 
engrofe us fo much, as to detracl from a higher 
degree of attention to the thoughts: "curam 

verborum , " fays the great Roman critic , 
M rerum, volo effe folicitudinem. A direclion 
the more necaftary , that the prefent tafte of the 

* « To your expreffion be attentive} but about your matter 
* be felicitous." 
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age in writing, feems to lean more to ftyle than 

to thought. It is much eafier to drefs up trivial 

and common fentiments with fome beauty of 

expreflion, than to afford a fund of vigorous, 

ingenious, and ufeful thoughts. The latter, 

requires true genius; the former, may be attained 

by induftry, with the help of very fuperficial 

parts. Hence, we find fo many writers frivo- 

loufly rich in ftyle, but wretchedly poor in 

fentiment. The public ear is now fo much ac- 

cuftomed to a correcl and ornamented ltyle , that 

no writer can, with fafety, neglecl the ftudy of 

it. But he is a contemptible one who does not 

look to fomething beyond it ; who does not lay 

the chief ftrefs upon his matter , and employ 

fuch ornaments of ftyle to recommend it , as are 

manly, not foppifli: " Majore animo," fays the 

writer whom I have fo often quoted , " aggredienda 

* 4 efteloquentia ; quae fi toto corpore valet, ungues 

" polire & capillum componere, non eXiftimabit 

u ad curam fuam pertinere. Ornatus 8c virilis & 

u fortis, &: fanclus fit ; nec efFeminatam levitatem, 

«* fc fuco ementitum colorem amet; fanguine & 

" viribus niteat *. 
• 

* u A higher fpirit ou?ht te animate thofe who ftudy eloquence. 
* They ought to confult the health and foundnefs of the whole 
» body, rather than bend their attention to fuch trifling obje&s 
« as paring the nails, and' dreffing the hair. Let ornament 
« be manly and chafte , without effeminate gaiety , or artificial 
« coloring 5 let it shine with the glow health and ftrength." 



LECTURE XX. 




Critical Examination of the Style of Mr. Addifon^ 
in N° 411. of the Spectator. 

J have infifted fully on the fubjefl of language 
and ftyle, both becaufe it is, in itfelf , of great 
importance, and becanfe it is more capable of 
being ascertained by precife rule, than feveral 
other parts of compofition. A critical analyfis of 
the ftyle of fome good author will tend further 
to illuftrare the fubjecl; as it will fuggeft obfer- 
vations which I have not had occafion to make, 
and will fhow, in the moft pra&ical light, the 
ufe of thofe which I have made. 

Mr. Addifon is the author whom I have 
chofen tor this purpofe. The Speclator, of which 
his papers are the chief ornament , is a book 
which is in the hands of everyone, and which 
cannot be praifed too highly. The good fenfe, 
and good writing, the ufeful morality, and the 
admirable vein of humor which abound in it, 
render it one of thofe ftandard books which have 
done the greateft honor to the Englifh nation. 
I have formerly given the general character of 
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Mr. Addifon's ftyle and manner, as natural and 
unaffected, eafy and polite, and full of thofe 
graces which a flowery imagination diffufes over 
writing. At the fame time, though one of the 
moft beautiful writers in the language, he is not 
the moft correct; a circumftance which renders 
his composition the more proper to be the fubject 
of our prelent criticifm. The free and flowing 
manner of this amiable writer fometimes led him 
into inaccuracies, which the more ftudied circum- 
fpeclion and care of far inferior writers have 
taught them to avoid. Remarking his beauties, 
therefore, which I fhall have frequent occafion 
to do as I proceed, I muft alfo point out his 
negligences and de feels. Without a free, impartial 
difcuflion of both the faults and beauties which 
occur in his compofition , it is evident, this 
piece of criticifm would be of no fervice : and , 
from the freedom which I ufe in criticizing Mr. 
Addifons ftyle, none can imagine, that J mean 
to depreciate his writings, after having repeatedly 
declared the high opinion which I entertain of 
them. I The beauties of this author are fo many, 
and the general character of his ftyle is fo elegant 
and eftimable, that the minute imperfections I 
fhall have occafion to point out, are but like 
thofe fpots in the fun , which may be difcovered 
by the afliftance of art, but which have no effect 
in obfeuring its luftre. It is , indeed , my judge- 
ment, that what Quinctiiian applies to Cicero, 
44 Ille fe profecUTe fciat, cui Cicero valde place- 
** bit," may, with juftice, be applied to Mr. 
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Addifon ; that to be highly pleafed with his 
manner of writing, is the criterion of one's 
having acquired a good tafte in Englifh ftyle. 
The paper on which we are now to enter, is 
N* 411. the firft of his celebrated efTays on the 
pleafures of the imagination, in the fixth volume 
of the Spectator. It begins thus: 

" Our fight is the moll perfect, and moft 
rc deliglitful of all our fenfes. " 

This is an excellent introductory fentence. It 
is clear, precife, and iirnple. The author lays 
down, in a few plain words, the propofition 
which he is going to illuftrate throughout the 
reft of the paragraph. In this manner we fhould 
always fet out. A firft fentence fhould feldom 
be a long, and never an intricate one. 

He might have fiid , 11 our fight is the moft 
" perfect, and the moft delightful." — But he 
has judged better, in omitting to repeat the 
article, the. For the repetition of it is proper, 
chiefly when we intend to point out the objects 
of which we fpeak , as diftinguifhed from , or 
contrafted with, each other; and when we want 
that the reader's attention fhould reft on that 
diftinflion. For inftance; had Mr. Addifon in- 
tended to fay, that our light is at once the 
moft delightful , and the moft ufeful % of all our 
fenfes, the article might then have been repeated 
with propriety, as a clear and ftrong diftinction 
>vouid have been conveyed. But as between 
perfecl and delightful, there is lefs contraft , there 
was no pccafioa for fuch repetition. It would 

> 
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* * * 

have had no other effefl, but to add a word 
unneceflarily to the fentence. He proceeds: 

" It fills the mind with the largeft variety of 
" ideas, converfes with its objecls at the greateft 
" di fiance t and continues the longeft in aclion, 
" without being tired or fatiated with its proper 
" enjoyments. " 

This fentence deferves attention , as remark- 
ably harmonious, and well conftrucled. It poflefles, 
indeed , aim oft all the properties of a perfect 
fentence. It is entirely perfpicuous. It is loaded 
Avith no fuperfluous or unneceffary words. For, 
tired or fatiated, towards the end of the fentence, 
are not u fed for fynonymous terms. They convey 
diftincl ideas, and refer to different members of 
the period; that this fen fe "continues the longeft 
4t in aclion without being tired , " that is, without 
"being fatigued with its aclion ; and alfo , without 
" being fatiated with its proper enjoyments. M 
That quality of a good fentence which I termed 
its unity, is here perfectly preferved. It is our 
Jlght of which he fpeaks. This is the objeel 
carried through the fentence , and prefented to 
us, in every member of it, by thofe verbs , fills, 
converfes , continues , to each of which , it is clearly 
the nominative. Thofe capital words are difpofed 
of in the moft proper places; and that uniformity 
is maintained in the conftruclion of the fentence, 
which fnits the unity of the objecl. 

Obferve too,\ tjie mufic of the period; contort- 
ing of three members, each of which , agreeably 
to a'jule I formerly mentioned, grows, and rife* 
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above the other in found , till the fentence is 
conduced , at laft, to one of the moil melodious 
clofes which our language admits; " without 
" being tired or fatiated with its proper enjoy- 
ments," Enjoyments , is a word of length |and 
dignity , exceedingly proper for a clofe which is 
defigned to be a mufical one. The harmony is 
the more happy, that this difpofition of the 
members of the period which fuits the found fo 
. well , is no lefs juft and proper with refpeft to 
the fenfe. It follows the order of nature. Firft, 
we have the variety of objecls mentioned , which 
light furniflies to the mind; next, we have the 
action of fight on thofe objecls ; and laftly, we 
have time and continnance of its a&ion. No 
order could be more natural or happy. 

This fentence has ftili another beauty. It is 
figurative, without being too much fo for the 
fubjecl. A metaphor runs through it. The fenfe 
of fight is, in fome degree, perfonified. We are 
told of its converjing with its objefls; and of its 
not being tired oi fatiated With, its enjoyments ; all 
which expreffions are plain allufions to the acliorts 
and feelings of men. This is that flight fort of 
perfonification , which , without any appearance 
ofboldnefs, and without elevating the fancy 
much above its ordinary ftate , renders difcourfe 
piflurefque, and leads us to conceive the author s 
meaning more diftin&ly , by clothing abftracl 
ideas, in fome degree , with fenfible colors. Mr. 
Addifon abounds with this beauty of ftyle beyond 
molt authors 5 and the fentence which we have 
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been confidering, is very expniTive of his manner' 
of writing. There is no blemifh in it whatever, 
cn efe that a ftrid critic might perhaps object, 
that the epithet large, which he applies to variety , 
— ** the largeft variety of ideas**, — is an epithet 
more commonly applied to extent than to 
somber. It is plain , that he here employed it 
to avoid the repetition of the word great , which 
occurs immediately afterwards. 

u The lVnfe of feeling can , indeed , give ns a 
** notion of extenfion, fhape, and all other ideas 
** that enter at the eye, except colors; bat, at 
** the fame time, it is very much ftraitened and 
** confined in its operations, to the number, 
u balk , and d» fiance of its particular objects. " 

This fentence is by no means fo happy as the 
former. It is . indeed , neither clear nor elegant. 
£x ten/ion and Jhape can , with no propriety , be 
called ideas ; they are properties of matter. Neither 
is it accurate , even according to Mr. Locke's 
philofophy (with which our author feems here 
to have puzz'ed himfeif), to fpeak of any fenfe 
giving us a notion of ideas ; our fenfes give us the 
i d . as tnemfelves. The meaning would have been 
much more clear, if rhe author had expreflcd him- 
feif thus: " The fenfe of feeling can, indeed, give 
" ns the idea of extenfion , hgure , and all the 
" other properties of matter which are perceived 
by the eye , except colors.** 

The latter part of the fentence is ft ill more 
emSarraffed. For what meaning can we make 
of the fenfe of feeling, being 64 confined , in its 
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operations, to the number, bulk, and diftance, 
cc of its particular objects?" Surely, every fenfe is 
confined , as much as the fenfe of feeling , to the 
number, bulk, and diftance of its own objeik 
Sight and feeling are , in this refpecl perfectly 
on a level ; neither of them can extend beyond 
their own objects. } The turn, of expreflion is fo 
inaccurate here , that one would be apt to fufpecl 
two words to have been omitted in the printing, 
which were originally in Mr, Addifon's, manu* 
fcript; becaufe the infertion would render the 
fenie much more intelligible and clear. Thefe 
two words are, " with regard: — It is very 
" much ftraitened, and confined, in its operations, 
" with regard to the number, bulk, and diftance 
" of its particular objects. n The meaning then 
would be , that feeling is more limited than fight 
in this refpecl ; that it is confined to a narrower 
circle, to a fmaller number of objects. 
- The epithet particular, applied to objecls , in 
the conclufion of the fentence, is redundant, and 
conveys no meaning whatever. Mr. Addifon 
feems to have ufed it in place of peculiar, as 
indeed he does often in other pafiages of his 
writings. But particular and peculiar, though they 
are too often confounded , are words of different 
import from each other. Particular ftands oppofed 
to general; peculiar ftands oppofed, to, what is 
poffeffed in common with others. Particular expreffes 
what in the logical ftyle is called f pedes ; peculiar, 
what is called differentia. — Its peculiar objects 
would have fignined in this place, the objects 
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of the fenfe of feeling, as diftinguiflied from the 
objecls of any other fenfe; and would have had 
more meaning than its particular objecls. Though, 
in truth, neither the one nor the other epithet 
was requifite. It was fufficient to have faid fimply, 
its objecls. 

" Our fight feems defigned to fupply all thefe 
" defers , and may be confidered as a more 
<c delicate and diffnfive kind of touch , that 
" fpreads itfelf over an infinite multitude of 
u bodies-, comprehends the largeft figures , and 
€i brings into our reach fome of the mod remote 
Cl parts df the univerfe." 

Here again the author's ftyle returns upon 
us in all its beauty. This is a fentence diftincl, 
graceful, well arranged, and highly mufical. In 
the latter part of it , it is conftrufted with three 
members , which are formed much in the fame 
manner with thofe of the fecond fentence, on 
which I beflowed fo much praife. The con- 
ftrudion is fo fimilar, that if it had followed 
immediately after it, wefhould have been fenfible 
of a faulty monotony. But the interpofition of 
another fentence between them, prevents this 
effecl. 

u It is this fenfe which furniflies the imagination 
" with its ideas; fo that by the pleafures of the 
li imagination or fancy (which I fiball ufe pro- 
" mifcuoufly), I here mean fuch as arife from 
" vifible objecls, cither when we have them 
" actually in our view; or when we call up their 
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« 

ideas into our minds by paintings, 4 ftatues , de- 
M fcriptions, or any the like occafion." 

In place of, it is this fe'nfi which jurnijlies — the 
author might have faid more fliortly , this fenfe 
Jitrni/hcs. But the mode of expreflion which he 
has ufed, is here more proper. This fort of full 
and ample afTertion , it is this which , is fit to be 
ufed when a propofition of importance is laid 
down, to which we feek to call the readers 
attention. It is like pointing with the hand at 
the object of which we fpeak. The parenthefis in 
the middle of the fentence , which I Jliall ufe 
promifcuoufly, is not clear. He ought to have faid, 
terms which 1 Jliall ufe promifcuoujly ; as the verb 
ufe relates not to the pleafures of the imagina- 
tion, but to the terms of fancy and imagination, 
which he was to employ as fynonymous. Any the 
like occafion — to call a painting or a ftatue an 
occafion is not a happy expreflion, nor is it very 
proper to fpeak of calling upideas by occajlons. The 
common phrafe, any fuch means, would have been 
more natural. 

" We cannot indeed have a fingle image in 
M the fancy, that did not make its firll entrance 
through the fight ; but we have the power 
of retaining, altering, and compounding thofe 
images which we have once received , into all 
Jt the varieties of piclure and vifion that are moft 
" agreeable to the imagination ; for by this fa- 
" culty, a man in a dungeon is capable of enter* 
u taining himfelf with fctnes and landfcapes more 
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" beautiful than any that can be found in the; 
" whole compafs of nature. 

It may he of ufe to remark that in one mem» 
ber of this fentence there is an inaccuracy in 
fyntax. It is very proper to fay, altering and 
compounding thofe images which we have once re* 
ceived, into ail varieties of pitture and vifion. But 
we can with no propriety fay, retaining them into 
all the varieties ; and yet, according to the manner 
in which the words are ranged, this conftruclion is 
unavoidable. For retaining, altcring,*xi& compound- 
ing, are participles, each of which equally refer* 
to, and 'governs the fubfequent noun, thofe 
images; and that noun again is necefTarily corinecTr 
ed with the following prepofition into. This in- 
fiance (hows the importance of carefully attend- 
ing to the rules of grammar and fyntax; when 
fo pure a writer as Mr. Addifon could , through 
inadvertence, be guilty of fuch an error. The 
conftruclion might eafily have been reclined , by 
disjoining the participle retaining from the other 
two participles in this way : " We have the power 
u of retaining thefe images which we have once 
" received ; and of altering and compounding 
" themintoall the varieties ofpiclnre and vifion;" 
or better perhaps thus : " We have the power 
€t of retaining, altering, and compounding thofe 
" images which we have once received; and of. 
" forming them into all the varieties of piclure 
" and vifion. " — The latter part of the fentence is 
dear and elegant. ' 
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44 There are few words in the Englifli language, 
%u which are employed in a more loofe and un- 
44 circumfcribed fenfe than thofe of the fancy and 
w the imagination. " 

There are jew words — which are employed. — 
It had been better, if our author here had laid 
more limply — Few words in the Englifli language 
are employed. Mr, Addifon , whofe flyle is of 
the free and full , rather than the nervous kind, 
deals, on all occalions, in this extended fort of 
phrafeology. But it is proper only when fome 
* alfertion of confequence is advanced, and which 
can bear an emphafis ; fuch as that in the firft 
fentence of the former paragraph. On other oc- 
cafions , thefe little words it is, and there are, 
ought to be avoided as redundant and enfee- 
bling — thofe of the fancy and the imagination. The 
article ought t6 have been omitted here. As he 
does not mean the powers of the fancy and the 
imagination , but the words only, the article cer- 
tainly had no proper place; neither, indeed, was 
there any occafion for other two words, thofe of 
Better, if the fentence had rnn thus: 44 Few 
" words in the Englilh languase are employed in 
M a more loofe and uncircumfcribed fenfe, than 
44 fancy and imagination." 

44 I therefore thought it neceflary to fix and 
44 determine the notion of thefe two words , as I 
44 intend to make ufe of them in the thread of 
44 my following fpeculations, that the reader may 
44 conceive rightly what is the fubjecl which I pro- 
* l ceed upon. 
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0 . 

Though fix and determine may appear fynony- . 
mous words, yet a difference between them may- 
be remarked, and they may be viewed, as ap- 
plied here, with peculiar delicacy. The author 
had juft faid, that the words of which he is 
fpeaking were looje and uncircumfcribed. Fix relates 
to the firft of thefe, determine to the laft. We 
fix what is loofe; that is, we confine the word 
to its proper place , that it may not flu flu ate in 
our imagination , and pafs from one idea to ano- 
ther ; and we determine what is uncircumfcribed, that 
is, we afcertain its termini or limits, we draw » 
the circle round it, that we may fee its boun- 
daries. For we cannot conceive the meaning of 
a word , nor indeed of any other thing clearly , 
till we fee its limits , and know how far it extends. 
Thefe two words , therefore , have grace and 
beauty as they are here applied ; though, a writer, 
more frugal of words than Mr. Addifon, would 
have preferred the fingle word afcertain , which 
conveys , without any metaphor , the import of 
them both. 

The notion of thefe words is fomewhat of a 
harfh phrafe, at leaft not fo commonly ufed , as 
the meaning of thefe words — as I intend to make 
ufe of them in the thread of my f peculations ; this is 
plainly faulty. A fort of metaphor is improperly 
mixed with words in the literal fenfe. He might 
very well have faid , as I intend to make ufe of 
them in my following f peculations. — This was^lain 
language ; but if he chofe to borrow an allufion 
from thready that allufion ought to have been 

fupported j 
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fupported ; for there is no confiftency in making 
ufe of them in the thread of peculations ; and , 
indeed, in exprefling any thing fo fimple and 
familiar as this is , plain language is always to 
be preferred to metaphorical — the fubjecl which 
I proceed upon, is an ungraceful clofe of a fentence; 
better , the fubjecl upon which I proceed. 

H I muft therefore defire him to remember, 
" that by the pleafures of the imagination , I 
M mean only fuch pleafures as arife originally 
*• from fight , and that I divide thefe pleafures 
" into two kinds. " 

As the laft fentence began with — / therefore 
thought it necejfary to fix, it is carelefs to begin, 
this fentence in a manner fo very fimilar , I muft 
therefore defire him to remember ; efpecially , as 
the fmall variation of ufing , on this account , or, 
for this reafon, in place of therefore, would have 
amended the ftyle. — When he fays — / mean 
only fuch pleafures — it may be remarked , that 
the adverb only is not in its proper place. It 
is not intended here to qualify the verb mean 9 
but fuch pleafures ; and therefore fliould have 
been placed in as clofe connexion as polTible 
with the word which it limits or qualifies. The 
ftyle becomes more clear and neat, when the 
words are arranged thus: " by the pleafures of 
«' the imagination , I mean fuch pleafures only 
" as arife from fight." 

" My defign being , firft of all , to difcourfe 
" of thofe primary pleafures of the imagination , 
w which entirely proceed from fuch, objedls as 
L. on k% a, > 
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" are before our eyes; and, in the next place, 
** to fpeak of thofe fecondary pieafures of the 
a imagination, which flow from the ideas of 
" vifible objecls , when the objecls are not actually 
"before the eye, but are called up into our 
" memories , or formed into agreeable vifions of 
<c things, that are either abfent or fictitious. 99 
t It is a great rule in laying down the divifion 
of a fubjeft , to Andy neatnefs and brevity as 
much as poflible. The divifions are then more 
diftinclly apprehended , and more eafily remem r 
bered. This fentence is not perfectly happy in 
that refpecl. It is fomewhat clogged by a tedious 
phrafeology. " My defign being firft of all to 
" difcourfe — in the next place to fpeak of — 
« fuch objecls as are before our eyes — things 
" that are either abfent or fictitious." Several words 
might have been fpared here ; and the ftyle made 
more neat and compact. 

" The pieafures of the imagination , taken in 
" their full extent, are nof fo grofs as thofe of 
" fenfe, nor fo refined as thofe of the under- 
M Handing. *' 

This fentence is diftinfl and elegant. 

M The laft are indeed more preferable, becaufe 
" they are founded on fome new knowledge or 
" improvement in the mind of man : Yet it mult 
" be confelfed, that thofe of the imagination are 
*« as great and as tranfporting as the other. " 

In the beginning ot this fentence, the phrafe, 
more preferable r is fuch a plain inaccuracy, that 
one wonders how Mr. Addifon ftould have fallen 
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into it; feeing preferable of itfelf, expreflea the 
comparative degree j and is the fame with more 
eligible, or more excellent; 

I mull obferve farther, that the proportion 
contained in the laft member of this fentence, is 
neither clear nor neatly expreffed — it muft be 
confejfed, that thofe of the imagination are as great, 
and as tranf porting as the other. — In the forme* 
fentence , he had compared three things together; 
the pleafores of the imagination , thofe of :fenfe, 
and thofe of the underftanding. In the beginning 
of this fentence, he had called the pieafures of the 
underftanding the laft : and he ends the fentence, 
with obferving , that thofe of the imagination are 
as great and tranfporting as the other. Now, befides 
that the other makes not a proper contraft with 
the laft, he leaves it ambiguous, whether, by 
the other ,* he meant the pieafures of the under- 
ftanding , or the pieafures of fenfe; for it may 
refer to either by the cpnftruclion ; though, 
undoubtedly, he intended that it (hould refer 
to the pieafures of the underftanding only. The 
proportion, reduced to perfpicuous language, runs 
thus: " Yet it muft be confelfed, that the plea- 
" fures of the imagination, when compared with 
u thofe of the underftanding, are no lefs great 
" and tranfporting. " 

" A beautiful profpefl delights the foul as 
" much as a demon ft rat ion ; and a defcription 
V in Homer has charmed more readers than a 
" chapter in Ariftotle. " 
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This is a good illuftration of what lie had 
been aflerting, and is expreffed with that happy 
and elegant turn , for which our author is very 
remarkable. 

" Befides, the pleafures of the imagination 
" have this advantage above thofe of the under- 
* (landing, that. they are more obvious, and 
€t more eafy to be acquired. 

This is alfo an unexceptionable fentence. 

" It is but opening the eye, and the fcene 
** enters." 

This fentence is lively and piclureftme. By 
the gaiety and brifknefs which it gives the ftyle, 
it (hows the advantage of intermixing fuch a fhort 
fentence as this amidft a run of longer ones , 
which never fails to have a happy effecl. I muft 
remark, however, a fmall inaccuracy. A fcene 
cannot be faid to enter; an color enters; but a 
fcene appears , or prefents itfclf. 

w The colors paint themfelves on the fancy 9 
" with very little attention of thought or appli- 
" cation of mind in the beholder." 

This is ftill beautiful illuftration ; carried on 
with that agreeable flowerinefs of fancy and ftyle, 
which is fo well fuited to thofe pleafures of the 
* imagination , of which the author is treating. 

" We are ftruck , we know not how , with 
u the fymmetry of any thing we fee , and im- 
H mediately afTent to the beauty of an objed, 
<c without inquiring in$o the particular caufes 
" and occafions of it. 
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There is a falling off here from the elegance 
•f the former fentences. We ajfcnt to the truth 
of a propolition ; but cannot fo well be faid to 
cjfent to the beauty of an objecl. Acknowledge' would 
have exprefled the fenfe with more propriety. 
The clofe of the fentence too is heavy and un- 
graceful — the particular caufes and occafionsofit 9 
— both particular , and occafions , are words quite 
fuperfluous ; and the pronoun it is in fome 
xneafure ambiguous , whether it refers to beauty 
or to objecl. It would have been fome amend- s 
ment to the ftyle to have run thus : " we imme- 
* ; diately acknowledge the beauty of an objecl, 
" without inquiring into the caufe of that 
" beauty." 

" A man of a polite imagination is let into a 
"great many pleasures, that the vulgar are not 
c< capable of receiving. " 

Polite is a term more commonly applied to 
» manner or behaviour , than to the mind or 
imagination. There is nothing farther to be ob- 
ferved on this fentence, uniefs the ufe of that for 
a relative pronoun , inftead of which ; an ufage 
which is too frequent with Mr. Addifon. Which 
is a much more definite word than that 9 being 
never employed in any other way than as a rela- 
tive; whereas that is a word of many fenfes; 
fometimes a demonitrative pronoun , often a con- 
junclion. In fome cafes we are indeed obliged to 
ufe that for a relative, in order to avoid the 
ungraceful repetition of which in the fame fen- 
tence. But when we are laid under no neceflity 
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of this kind, which is always the preferable word , 
and certainly was fo in this fentence — pleafures 
which the vulgar are not capable of receiving , is 
much better than pleafures that the vulgar , drc. 

" He can converfe with a pidure, and find 
" an agreeable companion in a ftatue. He meets 
" with a fecret refrefhment in a defcription ; and 
" often feels a greater fatisfaftion in the profpecl 
w of fields and meadows, than another does in 
" the pofTeflion. It gives him, indeed, a kind 
u of property in every thing he fees; and makes 
u the moft rude uncultivated parts of nature ad- 
" minuter to his pleafures : fo that he looks upon 
" the world, as it were, in another light , and 
<c difcovers in it a multitude of charms that con- 
u ceal themfelves from the generality of mankind." 

AH this is very beautiful. The illuftration is 
happy ; and the ftyle runs with the greateft eafe 
arid harmony. We fee no labor, no Aiffhefs, or 
affeclation ; but an author writing from the native 
flow of a gay and pleafing imagination. This 
predominant characler of Mr. Addifon's manner, 
far more than compenfates all thofe little negli- 
gences which we are now remarking. Two of 
thefe occur in this paragraph. The firft , in- the 
fentence which begins with, it gives him indeed a 
kind of property — to this,//, there is no proper 
antecedent in the whole paragraph. In order to 
gather the meaning, we muft look back as far 
as to the third fentence before , the firft of the 
paragraph / which begins with , a man of a polite 
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imagination. This phrafe , polite imagination , it 
the only antecedent to which this it can refer 5 
and even that is an improper antecedent, as it 
ftands in the genitive cafe , as the qualification 
only of a man. 

The other inftance of negligence, is towards 
the end of the paragraph — fo that he looks upon 
the world, as it were , in another light, — By another 
light, Mr. Addifon means, a light different from 
that in which other men View the world. But 
though this expreffion clearly conveyed this 
meaning to himfelf when writing , it conveys it 
very indiftin&ly to others; and is an in fiance of 
that fort of inaccuracy, into which, in the 
warmth of compofition , every writer of a lively 
imagination is 3pt to fall ; and which can only 
be remedied by a cool , fubfequent review. — * 
As it were — ^ is upon moft occafions no more 
than an ungraceful palliative , and here there was 
not the leaft occafion for it , as he was not about 
to fay any thing which required a fattening of 
this kind. To fay the truth , this laft fentence , 
fo that he looks upon the world, and what follows, 
had better been wanting altogether. It is no more 
than an onnecefTary recapitulation of what had 
gone before; a feeble adjeclion to the lively pic- 
ture he had given of the pleafures of the imagi* 
nation. The paragraph would have ended with 
more fpirit at the words immediately preceding; 
the uncultivated parts of nature adminijkr to his 
pleafures* " * * 

* ; •* / 1 • n ■ » • • 
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11 There are indeed , but very few who know 
u how to be idle and innocent, or have areliihof 
€t any pleafures that are not criminal ; every di- 
« verfion they take , is at the expenfe of fome 
** one virtue or another, and their very firftftep 
i4 out of bufinefs is into vice or folly. 

Nothing can be more elegant , or more finely 
turned, than this fentence. It is neat, clear, and 
mufical. We could hardly alter one word , or 
difarrange one member, withont fpoiling it. Few 
fentences are to be found more finiflied , or mor* 
happy. 

" A man (hould endeavour, therefore, to make 
u the fphere of his innocent pleafures as wide as 
" poflible, that he may retire into them with 
u fafety, and find in them, fuch a fatisfaflion as 
. •* a wife man would not blufh to take. 

This alfo is a good fentence, and gives occa- 
fion to no material remark. 

" Of this nature are thofe of the imagination, 
<c which do not require fuch a bent of thought as 
" is neceffary to our more ferious employments > 
" nor* at the fame time, fuffer the mind to link 
** into that indolence and remiifnefs , which are 
€l apt to accompany our more fenfual delights ; 
" but like a gentle exercife to the faculties, 
<c awaken them from floth and idlenefs without 
u putting them upon any labor or difficulty. 

The beginning of this fentence is not correct j 
and affords an inftance of a period too loofely 
connected with the preceding one. Of this nature % 
fays he, are thofe of the imagination. We might 
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afk of what nature; For it had not been thefcope 
of the preceding fentence to defcribe the naturft 
of any fet of pleafures. He had faid , that it was 
every man's duty .to make the fphere of his innocent 
pleasures as wide as poflible , in order that within 
that fphere, he might find a fafe retreat , and a 
laudable farisfaflion. The tranfition is loofely 
made, by beginning the next fentence with faying, 
of this nature are thofe of the imagination. It 
had been better, if, keeping in view the governing, 
objecl of the preceding fentence, he had faid, 
" this advantage we gain," or, " this fatisfac- 
" tion we enjoy, by means of the pleafures of 
4€ imagination. The reft of the fentence is abun- 
" dantly correal. 

11 We might here add, that the pleafures of 
4t the fancy are more conducive to health than 
" thofe of the underflanding , which are work- 
4i ed out by dint of thinking, and attended with 
** too violent a labor of the brain. 

On this fentence, nothing occurs deferving of 
remark , except that worked out by dint of think- 
ing, is a phrafe which borders too much on 
vulgar and colloquial language , to be proper for 
being employed in a polilhed compofition. 

" Delightful fcenes, whether in nature, paint- 
" ing, or poetry, have a kindly influence on the 
" body , as well as the mind, and not only ferve 
" to clear and brighten the imagination , but are 
" able to difperfe grief and melancholy, and to 
** fet the animal fpirits in -pleating and agreeable 
** motions. For this reafon Sir Francis Bacon ^ 
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" in his Effay upon Health , has not thought it 
u improper to prefcribe to his reader a poem , 
*' or a profpecl, where he particularly diffuades 
" him from knotty and fubtile difquifitions and 
u advifes him to purfue ftudies that fill the mind 
** with fplendid and illuftrious objetis, as hiflo- 
u ries , fables , and contemplations of nature. 

In the latter of thefe two fen fences, a member 
of the period is altogether out of its place; which 
gives the whole lentence a harfh and disjointed 
caft , and ferves to llluflrate the rules I formerly 
gave concerning arrangement. The wrong-placed 
member which I point at, is this ; where he par* 
ticularly diffuades him from knotty and fubtile dif- 
quifitions ; — thefe words (hould , undoubtedly, 
have been placed not where theyftand, but thus: 
Sir Francis Bacon, in his Effay upon Health , 
where he particularly diffuades the reader from 
knotty and fubtile fpeculations , has not thought 
it improper to prefcribe to him , drc. This- arrange- 
ment reduces every thing into its proper order. 

*' I have, in this paper, by way of introductory 
<c fettled the notion of thofe pleafures of the 
** imagination , which are the fubjecl of my 
4i prefent undertaking, and endeavoured, by 
'* feveral confederations , to recommend to my 
u readers the purfuit of thofe pleafures ; I (hall, in 
" my next paper examine the feveral fourceB from 
" whence thefe pleafures are derived. ..-■»•• 

Thefe two concluding fentences afford ex- 
amples of the proper collocation of circumftances 
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in a period. I formerly fliowed , that it is often 
a matter of difficulty to difpofe of them in fuch 
a manner, as that they fliall not embarrafs the 
.principal fubjecl of the fentence. In the fentences 
before us, feveral of thefe incidental circumftances 
neceffarily come in — by way of introduction — 
by feveral confiderations — in this paper — in the 
next paper. All which are, with great propriety, 
managed by our author. It will be found , upon 
trial , that there were no other parts of the fen- 
tence, in which they could have been placed to 
equal advantage. Had he faid, for inftance, 
u I have fettled the notion, (rather, the meaning) — 
" of thofe pleafures of the imagination, which are 
** the fubjecl of my prefent undertaking, by way 
of introduction, in this paper, and endeavoured 
w to recommend the purfuit of thofe pleafures to 
€C my readers by feveral confiderations," we muft 
be feniible, that the fentence, thus clogged with 
circumftances in the wrong place , would neither 
,have been fo neat nor fo clear, as it is by the 
prefent conftruclion. 



LECTURE XXI. 



Critical Examination of the Style in iV* 4,12. of 

the Speclaton 

HE obfervarions which have occurred in re- 
viewing that paper of Mr. Addilbn's, which was 
the fubjecl of the laft leclure, fufficiently fhow f 
that in the writings of an author of the moft 
happy genius , and diitinguiflied talents , inac- 
curacies may fometimes be found. Though fuch 
inaccuracies may be overbalanced by fo many 
beauties, as render flyle highly pleating and 
agreeable upon the whole , yet it muft be deni- 
able to every writer to avoid , as far as he can f 
inaccuracy of any kind. As the fubjecl therefore if 
of importance, I have thought it might be ufeful 
to carry on this criticifm throughout two or three 
fubfequent papers of the Spectator. At the fame 
time I mull intimate , that the lectures on thefe 
papers are folely intended for fuch as are apply- 
ing themfelves to the ftudy of Englifh ftyle, I 
pretend not to give inftruclion to thofe who are 
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already well acquainted with the powers of lan- 
guage. To them my remarks may prove unedi- 
fying; to fome they may feem tedious and mi- 
nute: but to fuch as have not yet made all the 
proficiency which they defire in elegance of ftyle ; 
Ariel attention to the compontion and ftruclure 
of fentences cannot fail to prove of confiderable 
benefit: and though my remarks on Mr. Addifon 
ihould , in any inftance , be thought ill-founded , 
they will , at lea ft , ferve the purpofe of leading 
them into the train of making proper remarks 
for themfelves *. I proceed, therefore, to the 
examination of the fubfeqnent paper N° 412. 

" I lhall firft confider thofe pleafures of the 
" imagination, which arife from the actual view 
44 and furvey of outward objects : and thefe , I 

* If there be readers who think any farther apology 
requifite for my adventuring to criticize the fentences of fo eminent 
an author as Mr. Addifon, I muft take notice, that I was 
naturally led to it by the circumftances of that part of the 
kingdom where thefe le&ures were read; where the ordinary 
fpoken language often differs much from what is ufed by good 
English authors. Hence it occurred to me, as a proper method 
of correcting any peculiarities of dialed, to direct Undents of 
eloquence, to analyze and examine, with particular attention, 
the ftruclure of Mr. Addifon's fentences. Thofe papers of the 
Spectator, which are the fubjeft of the following lectures, 
were accordingly given out in exercife to ftudents, to be thus 
examined and analyzed } and feveral of the obfervations which, 
follow, both on the beauties and blemishes of this author, were 
fuggefted, by the obfervations given to me in confequence of 
the exercife preferred. 
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44 think, all proceed from the fight of what is 
"great, uncommon, or beautiful.'' 

This fentence gives occafion for no material 
remark. It is fimple and diftinft. The two words 
which he here ufes, view and furvey, are not al- 
together fynonymous , as the former may be fup- 
pofed to import mere infpeclion ; the latter more 
deliberate examination. Yet they lie fo near to 
one another in meaning, that, in the prefent cafe* 
any one of them, perhaps, would have been 
fufficient. The epithet aclual ^ is introduced , in 
order to mark more ftrongly the diftinclion be- 
tween what our author calls the primary pleafures 
of imagination , which arife from immediate view, 
and the fecondary , which arife from remembrance 
or description, 

"There may, indeed, be fomething fo ter- 
44 rible or offenfive % that the horror , or loath- 
fomenefs pf an objecl, may overbear the plea- 
Vfure which refults from its novelty, greatnefs, 
44 or beauty; but full there will be fuch a 'mix* 
• ture of delight in the verf difgufl it gives us ; 
44 as any of thefe three qualifications are molt 
44 confpicuous and prevailing." 

This fentence muft be acknowledged to be 
an unfortunate one. The fenfe is obfcure and 
embarraffed , and the expreffion loofe and irre- 
gular. The beginning of it is perplexed by 
the wrong pofition of the words fomething and 
objecl. The natural arrangement would have 
been , " there may , indeed, be fomething in an 
44 objecl fo terrible or offenfive, that the horror 
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u orloathfomenefs of it may overbear. " — Thefe 
two epithets, horror or loqthfomenejs , are awk- 
wardly joined together. Loathfomenefs is, indeed, 
a quality which may be afcribed to an obje£t 5 
but horror is not;* it is a feeling excited in the 
mind. The language would have been much 
more corredt, had our author faid, " there may, 
" indeed , be fomething in an objeft fo terrible 
" or pffenfive, that the horror or difguft which 
" it excites may overbear. " — The firft two 
epithets, terrible or offenfwe , would then have 
expreffed the qualities of an objefl; — the latter, 
horror or difguft , the correfponding fentiments 
which thefe qualities produce in us. Loathfomenefs 
was the molt unhappy word he could have cho- 
fen: for to be loathfome , is to be odious , and 
feems totally to exclude any mixture of delight , 
which he afterwards fuppofes may be found in 
the objefl. . 

In the latter part of the fentence there are fe- 
veral inaccuracies. When he fays; " there will 
" be fuch a mixture of delight in the very d if- 
u guft it gives us, as any of thefe three qualifi* 
" cations are moft confpicuous. " The conftruo- 
tion is defe*£bve, and-feems hardly grammatical. 
He meant alfuredly to fay , " fuch a mixture of 
" delight as is proportioned to the degree in 
" which any of thefe three qualifications are .molt 
M confpicuous. " — We know , that there may 
be a mixture of pieafant and of difagreeable feel-* 
ings excited by the fame object, yet it appears 
inaccurate to fay ; that there is any "delight in 
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" the very difguft. " — The plural verb are , it 
improperly joined to "any of thefe three qualifi- 
" cations ; " for as any it here ufed diftributively, 
tnd means "anyone ofthefe three qualifications." 
the correfponding verb ought to have been an- 
gular. The order in which the two laft words 
are placed, fhould have been reverfed, and made 
to ftand , " prevailing and confpicuous. n They are 
confpicuouS) becaufe they prevail. 

" By greatnefs, I do not only mean the bulk 
" of any fingle objefl , btit the largenefs of a 
" whole view, confidered as one entire piece." 

In a former leclure, when treating of the 
ftrudlure of fentences, I quoted this fentence as 
an inftance of the carelefs manner in which ad- 
verbs are fometimes interjefled in the midft of a 
period. Only, as it is here placed , appears to be 
a limitation of the following verb, mean. The 
queftion might be put, what more does he than 
only mean? as the author, undoubtedly, intend- 
ed it to refer to the " bulk of a fingle objecl," 
it would have been placed, with more propriety, 
after thefe words : — "I do not mean the bulk 
" of any lingle objecl only, but the largenefs of 
" a whole view. " — As the following phrafe , 
confidered as one entire piece , feems jt<J be 
fomewhat deficient , both in dignity and propriety, 
perhaps this adjeflion might have been altogether 
omitted, and the fentence have clofed with 
fully as much advantage at the word view. 

" Such are the profpecls of an open champaign 
"country, a vaft uncultivated defert, of huge 

<« heaps 
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" heaps of mountains, high rocks and precipi- 
u ces , or a wide expanfe of waters , where we 
" are not ftruck with the novelty, or beauty of 
#< the fight, but with that rude kind of magni- 
" ficence which appears in many of thefe ftupen- 
" dous works of nature. " 

This fenten.ce, in the main, is beautiful. The 
objecls prefented are all of them noble, feiecled 
with judgment, arranged with propriety, and 
accompanied with proper epithets. We muft , 
however, obferve, that the fentence is too loofe- 
ly, and not very grammatically , connected with 
the preceding one. He fays, — " fuch are the 
" profpedls;" — fuch, fignihes, of that nature or 
quality ; which necellarily prefuppofes.fome ad- 
jeclive , or word descriptive of a quality going 
before, to which it refers. But., in the forego- 
ing fentence, there is no fuch adjective. He had 
fpoken of greatnefs in the abftraft only ; and , 
therefore,yJic/i has no diftincl antecedent to which 
we can refer it. The fentence would have been, 
introduced with more grammatical propriety, by 
faying, u To this clafs belong," or, " under this 
" head are ranged the profpecls, &c." — The 
o/, which is prefixed to " huge heaps of moun- 
" tains,** ismifplaced, and has, perhaps, been 
an error in the printing; as, either all the par- 
ticulars here enumerated fliould have had this, 
mark of the genitive , or it fliould have b?en 
prefixed to none but the firft. — * When , in the 
clofe of the fentence, the author fpeaks of that 
48 rude magnificence, which appears in' many of 
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" thefe ftupendous works of nature," he had 
better have omitted the word many, which feems 
to except fome of them. Whereas , in his general 
propofition , he undoubtedly meant to include 
all the ftupendous works he had enumerated ; 
and there is no queftion that > in all of them , a 
rude magnificence appears. 

11 Our imagination loves to be filled with an 
u objecl , or to grafp at any thing that is too big 
l€ for its capacity. We are flung into a pleafing 
#t aftonifliment at fnch unbounded views; and 
u feel a delightful ftillnefs and amazement in the 
u foul , at the apprehenfion of them. " 

The language here is elegant, and feveral of 
the expreflions remarkably happy. There is no- 
thing which requires any animadverfion except 
the clofe, "at the apprehenfion of them. " Not 
only is this a languid enfeebling conciufion of a 
fantence, otherwife beautiful, but "the appre- 
" henfion of views," is a phrafe deftitnte of all 
propriety , and , indeed , fcarcely intelligible. 
Had this adjeftion been entirely omitted, and 
the fentence been allowed to clofe with " ftillnefs 
** and amazement in the foul," it would have 
been a great improvement Nothing is frequently 
more hurtful to the grace or vivacity of a pe- 
riod , than fuperfluous dragging words at the 
conciufion. 

** The mind of man naturally hates every thing 
" that looks like a reftraint upon it, and is apt 
M to fancy itfelf under a fort of confinement, 
!* when the fight is pent up in a narrow compafs, 
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11 and fliortened on every fide by the neighbour- 
" hood of walls or mountains. On the contrary, 
" a fpacious horizon is an image of liberty , where 
11 the eye has room to range abroad, to expatiate 
" at large on the immenfity of its views, and to 
** lofe itfelf amidft the variety of objecls that 
u offer themfelves to its obfervation. Such wide 
" and undetermined profpefls are as pleafing to 
" the fancy, as the fpeculations of eternity, or 
" infinitude, are to the underftanding. " 

Our author's ftyle appears , here in all that 
native beauty which cannot be too much praifed. 
The numbers flow fmoothly, and with a grace- 
ful harmony. The words which he has chofen, 
carry a certain amplitude and fulnefs, well foited 
to the nature of the fubjecl; and the members 
of the periods rife in a gradation , accommodated 
to the rife of the thought. The eye firft ranges 
abroad; then "expatiates at large on the im- 
" menfity of its views;" and, at laft, " lofes itfelf 
* amidft the variety of objefls that offer them- 
u felves to its obfervation. " The fancy is ele- 
gantly con trailed with the under/landing , prof peels 
with fpeculations , and " wide and undetermined 
u profpe&s , " with " fpeculations of eternity and 
« infinitude." 

u But if there be a beauty or uncommonneft 
*' joined with this grandeur , as in a troubled 
€i ocean, a heaven adorned with itars and meteors, 
" or a fpacious landlcape cut out into rivers, 
f« woods, rocks, and meadows, the pleafure full 
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" grows upon us , as it arifes from more than a 
" fingle principle." 

The article prefixed to beauty , in the begin- 
ning of this fentence , might have been omitted , 
and the ftyle have run, perhaps, to more ad- 
vantage thus: u But ifbeauty, or uncommonnefs, 
" be joined to this grandeur — A landfcape cut 
" out into rivers , woods , &c." feems unfeafon- 
ably to imply an artificial formation , and had 
better have been expreffed by, " diverfified with 
" rivers, woods, 8cc." 

11 Every thing that is new or nncommon, 
" raifes a pleafure in the imagination , becaufe it 
" fills the foul with an agreeable furprife, grati- 
u fies its curiofity and gives it an idea of which it 
*' was net before poflefled. We are indeed , fo 
" often converfant with one fet of obj efts , and 
" tired out with fo many repeated (hows of the 
" fame things, that whatever is new or uncom- • 
44 mon contributes a little to vary human life, and 
" to divert our minds, for a while, with the ' 
€t ftrangenefs of its appearance. It ferves us for a 
" kind of refrefhment, and takes off from that 
u fatiety we are apt to complain of in ourufual 
" and ordinary entertainments." 

The ftyle in thefe fentences flows in an eafy 
and agreeable manner. A fevere critic might point 
out lome expreflions that would bear being re- 
trenched. But this would alter the genius and 
characler of Mr. Addifon's ftyle. We muft al- 
ways remember, that good compofition admits of 
being carried on under many different forms. Style 
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muft not be reduced to one precife ftandard. 
One writer may be as agreeable, by a pleafing 
diffufenefs , when the fubjecl bears, and his genius 
prompts it, as another by a concife and forcible 
manner. It is fit, however, to obferve, that 
in the beginning of thofe fentences which we 
have at prefent before us , the phrafe , " raifes 
<f a pleafure in the imgination," is onqueflion- 
ably too flat and feeble, and might eafily be amend- 
ed, by faying, " affords pleafure to the imagi- 

nation ; and towards the end , there are two 
o/s, whiqh grate harfhly on the ear, in that 
phrafe , " takes off from that fatiety we are apt to 
" complain of where the correclion is as eafily 
made as in the other cafe, by fubiUtuting, " di- 
<c mini flies chat fatiety of which we are apt to 
" complain." Such in fiances fliow the advantage 
of frequent reviews of what we have written , 
in order to give proper correclnefs and polilh to 
our langnage. 

" It is this which beftows charms on a monfter, 
* c and makes even the imperfeclions of nature 
5* pleafe us. It is this that recommends variety 
** where the mind is every inftant called of! to fomte- 
44 tiling new , and the attention not fu.Tered to 
" dwell too long , and wafte itfelf on any par- 
u ticular objeft. It is this like wife, that improves 
" what is great or beautiful , and makes it afford 
" the mind a doable entertainment. 

Still the ftyle proceeds with perfpicuity, grace, 
and harmony. The full and ample affertion , with 
which each of thefe fentences is introduced, frequent, 
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on many occafions, with our author, is here 
proper and feafonable; as it was his intention to 
magnify, as muchaspoflible, the effecls of novelty 
and variety , and to draw our attention to them. 
His frequent ufe of that, inftead of which, is another 
peculiarity of his ftyle; but, on this occafion in 
particular, cannot be much commended , as, it 
is this which, feems, in every view, to be better 
than it is this that, three times repeated. I muft, 
likewife , take notice, that the antecedent to, it 
is this, when critically confidefed, is not alto- 
gether proper. It refers as we difcover by the 
fenfe to whatever is new or uncommon. But as 
it is not good language to fay, whatever is new 
bejlows charms on a mon/ler,one cannot avoid think- 
ing that our author had done better to have be- 
gun the firft of thefe three fentences , with faying, 
// is novelty which bejlows charms on a monjier, drc. 

" Groves, fields, and meadows, are at any 
" feafon of the year pleafant to look upon ; but 
*' never fo much as in the opening of the fpring, 
€6 when they are all new and frefh , with their 
firft glofs upon them , and not yet too much 
•* accuftomed and familiar to the eye. 

In this expreffion , " never fo much as in the 
" opening of the fpring," there appears to be 
, a fmall error in grammar; for when the conftruc- 
tion is filled up, it muft be read, never fo much 
plea/ant. Had he , to avoid this, faid, never fo much 
Jo , the grammatical error would have been 
prevented , but the language would have been 
awkward. Better to have faid, " but never fo 
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" agreeable as in the opening of the fpring. We rea- 
dily fay , the eye is accuftomed to objects , but 
to fay , as our author has done at the clofe of 
the fentence , that objects are accujlomed to the 
eye, can fcarcely be allowed in a profe compo- 
fition. 

" For this reafon, there is nothing that more 
* 4 enlivens a profpefl than rivers, jetteaus, or falls 
*• of water , where the fcene is perpetually drifting 
44 and entertaining the fight, every moment, with 
* 4 fomething that is new. We are quickly tired 
** with looking at hills and valhes , where every 
€< thing continues fixed and fettled in the fame 
<c place and polture , but find our thoughts a 
44 little agitated and relieved at the fight of fuch 
" objects as are ever h; motion , and Hiding away 
46 from beneath the eye of the beholder. H 

The firft of thefe fentences is connected in too 
loofe a manner with that which immediately pre- 
ceded it. When he fays, 44 for this reafon , there 
* 4 is nothing that more enlivens , 8cc. " we are 
entitled to look for tjie reafon, in what he had 
juft before faid. But there we find no reafon for 
what he is now going to alTert , except that groves 
and meadows are moft pleafant in the fpring. 
We know that he has been fpeaking of the pleafure 
produced by novelty and variety, and our 
minds naturally recur to this, as the reafon here 
alluded to; but his language does not properly 
exprefs it. It is , indeed , one of the defecls of 
this amiable writer, that his fentences are often 
too negligently connected with one another. His 
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meaning, upon the whole, we gather wuh eafe 
from the tenor of his difcourfe. Yet tins negli- 
gence prevents his fenfe from ftriking us with 
that force and evidence , which a more accurate 
junclure of parts would have produced. Bating 
this inaccuracy, thefe two fentences, efpecially 
the latter, are remarkably elegant and beautiful. 
The clofe, in particular, is uncommonly fine, 
and carries as much expreflive harmony as the 
language can admit. It feems*to paint, what he 
is defcribing, at once to the eye and the ear. — 
** Such objecls as are ever in motion , and Aiding 
41 away from beneath the eye of the beholder.*' — 
Indeed, notwithstanding thofe fmall errors, which 
the ftriclnefs of critical examination obliges me 
to point out, it may be fufely pronounced, that 
the two paragraphs which we have now con fi- 
dered in this paper , the one concerning greatnefs , 
and the- other concerning novelty, are extremely 
worthy of Mr. Addifon, and exhibit a ftyle, 
which they who can fuccelsfully imitate, may 
efteem themfelves happy. 

" But there is nothing that makes its way more 
" direclly to the foul than beauty , which imme- 
" diately diffufes a fecret fatisfaclion and com- 
u placeny through the imagination, and gives a 
u hniflung to any thing that is great or uncom- 
" mon. The very firft difcovery of it ftrikes the 
u mind with an inward joy, andfpreads a cheer- 
u fulnefs and delight through all its faculties. " 

Some degree of verbofity may be here 
discovered, and phrafes repeated, which are 
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little more than the echo of one another; fuch 
as — " diffufwg fatisfaclion and complacency 
" through the imagination — linking the mind 
" with inward joy — fpreading cheerfulnefs and 
" delight through all its faculties. " At the fame 
time, I readily admit that this full and flow- 
^ingflyle, even though it carry fome redundancy, 
is not unfuitable to the gaiety of the fubjefl on 
which the author is entering, and is more al- 
lowable here, than it would have been on fome 
other occafions. 

" There is not, perhaps, any real beauty or 
<c deformity more in one piece of matter than 
" another; becaufe we might have been fo made; 
** that whatever now appears loathfome to us , 
*' might have fliown itfell agreeable; but we find , 
" by experience, that there are feveral modiftca- 
" tions of matter, which the mind, without any 
" previous confideration , pronounces atfirfl fight 
" beautiful or deformed. " 

In this fentence there is nothing remarkable, in 
any view , to draw our attention. We may ob- 
ferve only , that the word more , towards the be- 
ginning, is not in its proper place , and that the 
prepofition in, is wanting before another. The 
phrafe ought to have flood thus — "beauty or 
" deformity in one piece of matter, more than in 
*' another. 

M Thus we fee, that every different fpecies of 
€i fenfible creatures has its different notions of 
44 beauty , and that each of them is mofl affecled 
" with the beauties of its own "kind. This i* 
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"no where more remarkable, than in birds of 
** the fame (nape and proportion , when we often 
€t fee the male determined in his courtfhip by the 
*' fmgle grain or tinflure of a feather, and never 
u difcovering any charms but in the color of its 
"fpecies." 

Neither is there here any particular elegance 
Or felicity of language. — Different fenfe of beauty 
would have been a more proper exprefhon to have 
been applied to irrational creatures, than as it 
flan ds , different notions of beauty. In the clofe of 
the fecond fentence, when the author fays, color 
of its fpeciesy he is guilty of a confiderable inac- 
curacy in changing the gender, as he had faid in 
the fame fentence , that the male was determined 
in his courtfhip. 

" There is a fecond kind of beauty , that we 
" find in the feveral producls of art and nature, 
€t which does not work in the imagination with 
" that warmth and violence, as the beauty that 
€t appears in our proper fpecies, but is apt, how- 
** ever , to raife in us a fecret delight, and a kind 
" of fondnefs for the places orobje&s in which we 
"difcover it." 

Still , I am forry to fay , we find little to praife. 
As in his enunciation of the fubiefl , when be- 
ginning the former paragraph, /fie appeared to 
have been treating of beauty in general, in dif- 
tinclion from greatnefs or novelty; this fecond 
kind of beauty of which he here fpeaks t comet 
upon us in a fort of furprife, and it is only by 
degrees we learn , that formerly he had no more 
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in view than the beauty which the different fpecies 
of fenfible creatures find in one another. This 
fecondkind of beauty , he fays , xve find in the fever al 
producls of art and nature. He undoubtedly means 
not in all , but in federal of the produtfs of art and 
nature; and ought fo to have expreffed himfelf; 
and in the place of products , to have ufed alfo 
the more proper word , produclions. When he 
adds , that this kind of beauty " does not work in 
" the imagination with that warmth and violence 
u as the beauty that appears in ourproper fpecies ; M 
the language would certainly have been more pure 
and elegant, if he had faid, that it "does not 
work upon the imagination with fuch warmth* 
<l and violence f as the beauty that appears in our 
own fpecies. 

" This confifts either in the gaiety, or variety 
H of colors, in the fymmetry and proportion of 
" parts , in the arrangement and difpofition of 
" bodies, or in a juft mixture and concurrence of 
M all together. Among thefe feveral kinds of 
" beauty , the eye takes moft delight in colors. 

To the language here, 1 fee no objection that 
can be made. 

M We no where meet with a more glorious or 
u pleafing (bow in nature, than what appears in 
" the heavens at the rifing and fetting of the fun f 
44 which is wholly made up of thofe different 
u ftains of light, that fliow themfelves in clouds 
" of a different fituation. 

The chief ground of criticifm on this fentence, 
is the disjointed lituation of the relative which. 
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Grammatically, it refers to therifing and Jet ting of 
the fun. But the author meant, that it ftiould 
refer to the fhow which appears in the heavens at 
that time. It is too common among authors > 
when they are writing without much care, to 
make fuch particles as this , and which , refer not 
to any particular antecedent word, but to the 
tenor of fome phrafe, or perhaps the fcope of" 
fome whole fentence, which has gone before. 
This practice laves them trouble in marshalling 
their words, and arranging a period : but, though 
it may leave theirmeaning intelligible, yet it ren- 
ders that meaning much iefs perfpicuous , deter- 
mined, andprecife, than it might otherwife have 
been. The error I have pointed out, might have 
been avoided by a fmall alteration in the conduc- 
tion of the fentence, after fame fuch manner as 
this: "-We no where meet with a more glorious 
" and plealing (how in nature, than what is formed 
u in the heavens at therifing andfettingof the fun, 
<c by the different ftains of light which (how them- 
<c felves in clouds of different fituations." Our au- 
thor writes, in clouds of a different filiation 9 by 
which he means, clouds that differ in fituation from 
each- other. But,.. as. this is neither the obvious 
nor grammatical . meaning of his words, it was 
neceflary to change the exprellion , as I have done, 
into the plural number. 

c ? l^or thisreafon, we find the poets, who are 
tc always addreffing themfelves to the imagination, 
«' borrowing more of their epithets from colors 
M than from any other topic." . 
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On this fentence nothing occurs , except a re- 
mark fitnilar to what was made before , of loofe 
connexion with the fentence which precedes. For 
though he begins with faying , for this reafon, the 
foregoing fentence, which was employed about 
the clouds and the fan, gives no reafon for the 
general propofition he now lays down. The 
reafon to which he refers, was given two fenten- 
ces before , when he obferved that the eye takes 
more delight in colors than in any other beauty; 
and it was with that fentence that the prefent 
one flionld have flood immediately connected. 

M As the fancy delights in every thing that is 
" great, ftrange, or beautiful, and is mil more 
" pleafed , the more it finds of thefe perfections 
u in the fame object, fo it is capable of receiving 
" a new fatisfadlion by the afliilance of another 
" fenfe." 

Another fenfe here , means grammatically , 
another fenfe than fancy. For there is no other thing 
in the period to which this exprelRon , another 
fenfe , can at all be oppofed. He had not for fome 
time made mention of any fenfe whatever. He 
forgot to add , what was undoubtedly in his 
thoughts, another fenfe than that of fight. 

" Thus any continued found, as the mufic of 
" birds, or a fall of water, awakens every moment 
" the mind of tiie beholder, and makes him more 
" attentive to the feveral beauties -of the place 
" which lie before him. Thus , if there arifes a 
46 fiagrancy of fmells or perfumes, they heighten 
" the pleasures of the imagination, and make 
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44 even the colors and verdure of the landfcape 
44 appear more agreeable ; for the ideas of both 
44 fenfes recommend each other, and are pleafanter 
44 together, than when they enter the mindfepa- 
44 rately : as the different colors of apiclure , when 
44 they are well difpofed , fet off one another , and 
44 receive an additional beauty from the advantage 
44 of their fituation. 

Whether Mr. Addifon's theory here be juft 
or not, may be queftioned. A continued found, 
fuch as that of a fall of water, is fo far from 
awakening , every moment , the mind of the beholder, 
that nothing is more likely to lull him afleep. 
It may , indeed , pleafe the imagination , and 
heighten the beauties of the fcene ; but it produces 
this effecl, by a foothing, not by an awakening 
influence. With regard to the ftyle, nothing 
appears exceptionable. The flow, both of lan- 
guage and of ideas , is very agreeable. The 
author continues , to the end , the fame pleafmg 
train of thought, which had run through the reit 
of the paper: and leaves us agreeably employed 
in comparing together different degrees of beauty. 
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Critical Examination of the Style in N° 4! 3. of 

the Spectator. 

" Though in yefterday's paper we confidered 
44 how every thing that is great, new or beauti- 
44 fol, is apt to affecl the imagination with plea- 
sure, we muft own, that it is impollibie for 
44 us to aflign the neceflary caofe of this pleafure; 
" becaufe we know neither the nature of an 
44 idea, nor thefubftance of a human foul, which 
44 might help us to difcover the conformity or 
44 difagreeablenefj of the one to the other; and, 
"therefore, for want of fuch a light, all that 
44 we can do in fpeculations of this kind , is , to 
44 reflect on thofe operations of the foul that 
44 are moil agreeable , and to range , under their 
44 proper heads , what is pleafing or difpleafing to 
44 the mind , without being able to trace out the 
44 feveral necefTary and efficient cau(es from 
44 whence the pleafure or difpleafure anfes. 

This fentence , confidered as an introduclory 
one, muft be acknowledged to be very faulry. 
An introduclory fentence fliouH never contain 
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any thing that can in any degree fatigue or puzzle 
the reader. When an author is entering on a 
new branch of his fnbjefl, informing us of what 
he has done , and what he purpofes farther to 
do , we naturally expecl that he fliould exprefs 
himfelf in the fimpleft and moll perfpicuous 
manner pofllble. But the fentenee now before 
us is crowded and indiftincl; containing three 
feparate propofitions, which, as I fhall afterwards 
ftiow, required feparate fentences to have unfolded 
them. Mr. Addifon's chief excellency , as a 
writer, lay in defcribing and painting. There 
he is great; but in methodizing and reafoning , 
he is not fo eminent. As befides the general fault 
of prolixity and indiftinclnefs, this fentenee con- 
tains feveral inaccuracies , I will be obliged to 
enter into a minute difcuffion of its ftruclureand 
parts; a difcuilion , which to many readers will 
appear tedious, and which therefore they will 
naturally pafs over; but which, to thofe who 
are ftudying compolition , I hope may prove of 
fome benefit. 

Though in yejlerdays paper we confidered — The 
import of though is, notwithjlanding that. When 
it appears in the beginning of a fentenee , its 
relative generally is yet : and it is employed to 
warn us , after we have been informed of fome 
truth , that we are not to infer from it fome 
other/ thing which we might perhaps have expect- 
ed to follow: as , " though virtue be the only 
" road to happinefs , yet it does not permit the 
unlimited gratification of our delires. " Now 

it 
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it is plain, that there was no fuch oppofition 
between the fubjeft of yefterday's paper, and* 
what the author is now going to fay, between 
his afferting a feci, and his not being able to* 
affign the caufe of that fad, as rendered the ufe 
of this adverfative particle though , either necef- 
fary or proper in the introduction. — We confider*- 
tdhow every thing that is great , new or beautiful^ 
is apt to affecl the imagination with pleafure.—' 
The adverb how fignifies, either the means by 
which ^-or the manner in which, fomething is 
done. But ," in truth , neither one n6r other of 
thefe Had been confidered by our author. He 
had* ittoftrated the facY alone, that they do affecT 
the imagination with pleafure; and, with refpecT 
to the quomodo , or the how, he is fo far from 
having confidered it, that he is juft nowigorng" 
to (how that it cannot be explained, and that we 
inuft Teft contented with- the knowledge of the 
facl alone, and of its purpofe or final caufe:-— We 
mufi own, thai it is impojfible for us to ajjign 
the nectjfary caufe (he means , what is more com- . 
monly called the efficient caufe) of this pleafure 9 ' 
becaufe we know neither the nature of an idSa r nor 
the fubflance of a human foul — The fubflance of 
a human foul is certainly a very uncouth exprefr 
fipn, and there appears no realon why he ft>ouI<d 
have varied from the word nature , which would * 
have equally applied to idea and to foul. \ 

Which might, help us+ our author proceeds t J 
to dif cover the conformity or difagreeablenefs of the? : 
*ne to the other. — The whitfi 9 at the beginningoof ; 

L. m R. 2, 7 
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this member of the. period , is furely ungramroa- 
tical , as it is a relative, without any antecedent 
in all the fentence. It refers, by the conftrnclion , 
to the nature of an idea, or thefuhflanceofahuman 
foul; but this is by no means the referenceiwhich 
the author incended. J4is meaning. is., that our 
knowing the nature of an idea, and the fubftanoe 
of a human foul, might, help us to d if cover the 
conformity or difagreeablenefs of the one to the 
other : and therefore the fyntax absolutely requir- 
ed the word knowledge to have be4n inferted as 
the antecedent to which* I have before remarked, 
and the remark deferves to-; be jrepeated:, that 
nothing is a more certain fign of carelefs compofi- 
tion than to make fach relatives as which, not 
refer to any precife expreflion , but carry a loofe 
and vague relation to the general ftrain^of what 
had rgcme before. When our fentences run into 
this form , we may be allured there is fomething. 
in the conftruftion of them that requires alteration. 
The phrafe of discovering the conformity or difa- 
greeablenefs of the one to the other is like%vife excep- 
tionable; for difagreeablenefs neither forms a pro- 
per contraft to the, other word, conformity , nor**x- 
preffes \Vhat thelmfhor meant here ( as far as any 
meaning can be gathered from his words), that 
is, a certain unfnitablenefs or want of conformity 
t6 the nature ot the foul. To faythe truth, this 
member of the fentence had much better have 
been omitted altogether, " The conformity or 
difagreeablenefs of an idea to the fubftanoe 
of a human foul," U a phrafo which conveys 
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.. . 1 
to themindno diftincl nor intelligent conception 

whatever. The author had before given a fuffi- 
cient reafon for his not aligning the efficient 
caufe of thofe pleafares of the imagination , be- 
caufe we neither know the nature of our own 
ideas nor of the fonl : and this farther difcuflion 
about the conformity or difagreeablenefs of the 
nature of the one, to the fubftance of the other, 
affords no clear nor ufeful illuftration. 

And therefore, the fen ten ce goes on, *' for want 
" of fuch a light, all that we can do in fpecula- 
u tions of this kind , is to reflefl on thofe opera- 
** tions of the foul that are mod agreeable, and 
$€ to range under their proper heads what is 
w pleafing or difpleafing to the mind. — " The 
two expreffions in the beginning of this member, 
therefore , "arid for want of fuch a light, evidently 
refer to the fame thing, and are quite fynonymous. 
One or other of them, therefore, had better 
have been omitted. Inftead of to range under 
their proper heads , the language would have been 
fmoother, if their had been left out;" — : " without 
" being able to trace out the feverai neceflary 
** and efficient caufes from whence the pleafure 
M or difpleafure arifes." The expreflioh , from 
whence , though feemingly juftified by very fre- 
quent ufage, is taxed by Dr. Johnfon as a vi- 
cious mode of fpeech ; feeing whence alone, has 
all the power of from whence , which therefore 
appears an unnecelTary reduplication. I am inclined 
to think , that the whole of this laft member of 
tjie ferttence had better have been dropped. The 
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.period might have clofed with full propriety, at 
the words, pleafwg or difpleajing to the mind. All 
that follows, fuggelts no idea that had not been 
fully conveyed in the preceding part of the fen- 
tence. It is a mere expletive adjeclion which 
might be omitted, not only without injury to 
the meaning, but to the great relief of a fentence 
already laboring under the multitude of words. 

Having now finiflied the analyfis of this long 
fentence , I am inclined to be of opinion , that 
if, on any occafion , we can adventure to alter 
Mr. Addifon's ftyle, it may be done to advantage 
here, by breaking down this period in the fol- 
lowing manner: " In yefterdays paper, we 
" have fliown that every thing which is great, 
<c new , or beautiful , is apt to affeel the ima- 
" gination with pleafure. We muftpwn, that it 
" is impoflible for us to aflign the efficient caufe 
" of this pleafure , becaufe we know not the 
" nature either of an idea, or of the human 
€t foul. All that we can do, therefore, infpecu- 
" lations of this kind , is to reflect on the opera- 
w tions of the foul, which are moft agreeable, 
" and to range under pi oper heads, what is 
" pleating or difpleajing to the mind." — We 
proceed now to the examination ot the following 
fentences. . : , 

" Final caufes, lie more. bare and open to our 
'* obfervation, as there are often a great v^n^ry 
" that belong to the fame effecl; and thtfe, though 
w they are not altogether fo fatistactory, are 
* generally more ufeful than the other , as they 
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€l give tls greater occafion of admiring the good- 
u nefs and wifdom of the firft contriver. 

Though iome difference might be traced be- 
tween the fenfe of bare and open , yet as they 
are here employed, they are fo nearly fynonym- 
ous , that one of them was fufficient. It would 
have been enough to have faid, final causes lie 
more open to observation. — One can fcarcelyhelp 
obfervmg htrre , that the obvioufnefs of final 
caufes does not proceed, as Mr. Addifon fuppofes, 
from, a variety of them concurring in the fame 
effect, which is often not the cafe; but from 
our being able to afcertain more clearly, from 
our own experience, the congruity of a final 
caufe with the circumftances of our condition; 
whereas the con ftiruent parts of fubjedls , whence 
efficient can fes proceed , lie for moft part beyond 
the reach of our faculties. But as this remark 
rtfpefts the thought more than the ftyle, it is 
fufficient for us to obferve , that when he fays, 
€t a great variety that belong to the fame effefl/' 
the expreflion, ftn£lly considered, is not alto- 
gether proper. The accelfory is properly faid to 
belong to the principal; not the principal to the 
acceffory. Now an effecl is confidered as the 
accefTory or confequence of its caufe; and there- 
fore , though we might well fay a variety of ef- 
fects belong to the fame caufe , it feems not fo 
proper to fay, that a variety of caufes belong to 
the fame effe£t 

" One of the final caufes of our delight in 
* any thing that is great may be this: The 
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" fupreme author of our being has fo formed 
" the foul of man , that nothing but himfelf can 
" be its lalt, adequate, and proper happinefs. 
" Btcanfe , therefore , a great part of our happi- 
" nefs mufl arife from the contemplation of his 
" being, that he might give our fouls a jutt relifli 
(C of fuch a contemplation, he has made them 
" naturally delight/ in the apprehenfion of what 
" is great or unlimited." 

The concurrence of two conjunflions, becauft^ 
therefore^ forms rather a harfli and unpleafing be- 
ginning of the laft of thefe fentences; and , in 
the clofe^ one would think, that the author might 
have devifed a happier word than apprehenfion t 
to be applied to what is unlimited. But that I 
may not be thought hypercritical, I lliall make 
no farther obfervation on thefe fentences. 

" Our admiration , which is a very pleafing 
" motion of the mind, immediately rifes at the 
" confiderauon of any objecl that takes up a 
" good deal of room in the fancy , and , by 
confequence, will improve into the higheft 
<c pitch of aftonifliment and devotion , when we 
" contemplate his nature , that is neither circum- 
u fcribed by time nor place , nor to be compre- 
" hended by the largeft capacity of a created 
u being. " 

t , Here, our authors flyle rifes beautifully along 
with the thought. However inaccurate he may 
fometimes be when coolly philosophizing , yet, 
whenever his fancy is awakened by defcription , 
or his mind, as here, warmed with fome glowing 
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fentiment, he prefenrly becomes great, and dis- 
covers , in his language , the hand of a matter. 
Every one muft obferve, with what felicity this 
period is conftrucled. The words are long and 
majeftie. The members rife one above another, 
and conduct the fentence , at laft , to that full 
and harmonious clofe , which leaves upon the 
xnindfnch'an impreffion, as the author intended 
to leave $ of Something uncommonly great, awful, 
and magnificent. 

44 He has annexed a fecret pleafure to the idea 
" of any thing that is new or uncommon, that 
* 4 he mighr encourage us in the purfuit of know- 
44 ledge , and engage us to fearch into the 
i€ wonders of creation ; for every new idea brings 
u fuch a plea Cure along with it, as rewards the 
** pains we have taken in its acquifition, and, 
" confequently, ferves as a motive to puo ffs< 
w upon frefli diicoveries. 

The language, in this fen fence, is clear and 
precife: only, we cannot but obferve , in this, 
and the two following fentences, which are 
conftrucled in the fame manner, a ftrong proof 
of Mr. Addifon's unreasonable partiality to the 
particle that , in preference to which — • 44 annexed 
44 a fecret pleafure to the idea of any thing that 
44 is new or uncommon , that he might encourage 
« us."-^Here the firft that, ftands for a relative 
pronoun, and the next that, at the diftance only 
of four words , is a conjunction. This conrafion 
of founds ferves to embarrafs ftyle. Much better, 
fure , to have faid , 44 -the ; idea oi any thing winch 
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" is new or uncommon, that he might encour- 
44 age."— The expreffion with which the fentence 
concludes — "a motive to put us upon frefli dif- 
" coveries" — is flat, - and in fome degree, im- 
proper. He fhould have faid, " put us upon 
" maJting frefli difcoveries" — or rather, " fervesas 
f*. a motive inciting us to make frefh difcoveries." 

" He has made every thing that is beautiful in 
" our own fpecies, pleafant, that all creatures 
u might be tempted to multiply their kind, and 
" fill the world with inhabitants; for, 'tis very 
" remarkable, that wherever nature is croft in 
" the production of a monfter (the refult of any 
u unnatural mixture) the breed is incapable of 
* 6 propagating its likenefe , and of founding a 
" new order of creatures; fo that, unlefs all 
" animals were allured by the beauty of their 
^ own fpecies , generation would be at an end , 
" and the earth unpeopled." 

.Here we ranft , however reludlantly , return 
to the employment of cenfure : for this is among 
the worft fentences our author ever wrote , and 
contains a variety of blemiflies. Taken as a whole, 
it is extremely deficient in unity. Iuftead of a 
complete propofnion , it contains a fort of chain 
of reafoning, the links of which are fo ill put 
together , that it is with dithculty we ran trace 
the connexion: and , unlefs we take the trouble of 
ptfrufing it feveral times, it will leave. nothing on 
the mind but an indiftincl and obfcure impreflion. 
„- Befudes this general fault, refpecling the 
meaning, it contains lorne great inaccuracies in 
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language. Firft, God's having made every thing 
■which it beautiful r in our own J pedes (that is in the • 
human: fpecies ) pleqfanfii is certainly no motive 
for all creatures , for beafts , and birds, and fifties, 
*to multiply their kind. What the author meant 
to fay though hehafcexprelfed himfelf in To erro- 
neous a manner, undoubtedly was, *• in all the 
4<i different orders of creatures , he has made 
u every thing, which is beautiful , in their own 
** fpecies , pleafant , that all creatures might be 
" tempted to multiply their kind." The fecond 
member of the fentence is ftill worfe. For , it 
is very remarkable , that> wherever nature is erojl in 
the production of wmonjler^ <lrc. The reafon which 
he here gives , for the preceding affertion , inti- 
mated by the cafual particle /or, is far from 
being obvious. The connexion of thought is 
not readily apparent, and would have required 
an intermediate ftep , to render it diftincl. But, 
what does he mean , by nature being crofl in the 
production of a monjler? One might undeTftand 
him to mean, " difappointed in its intention of 
producing a monfter," as when we fay , one is 
cron*in his purfuits , we mean , that he is difap- 
pointed in accomplifliing the end which he in- 
tended. Had he faid, crofl by the production of 
dmonfter, the fenfe would have been more intel- 
ligible. Bu t the proper reclification of the expreflion 
would be to infert the adverb as , before the pre- 
polition in y after this manner— wherever nature is 
"crofl , as in the production of a monfler^ — the 
;nferti<m of thi» particle as , throws fo much 
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light on the conftruclion of this member of the 
fentenee, that l am very-ranch inclined Xq believe, 
it had flood thus, orjgitiajly , in our author's 
manufcript and that the pre fen t reading is a 
typographical error, which,. -having crept into 
the ft rft « edit:on of the Spectator , fan . through 
all the fubfequent ones*. 4 < t» . , - * 

*S In the Lift place, he. has made every thing 
<c that w beautiful , in all other obj eels, pleafant, 
$* or rather has made fo many obj eels appear 
beautiful, that he might render the whole 
** creation more gay and delightful. He has given, 
*' almoft, every thing . about us the power -of 
*' raifing an agreeable idea in the imagination.; 
*' fo .that it is irapoffible for us to behold his 
<r works with coldnefs or indifference , and to 
€< furvey fo many beauties without a fecret fatis- 
u fan ion and complacency.'* . . 

The idea, here, is.fojuft, and the language, 
fo clear, .flowing, and agreeable , that, to 
remark any diffufenefs which may be attributed 
to thefe fen fences , would be juftiy eileemed 
hypercritical. 

44 Things would make but a poor appesrranee 
" to the eye, if we few them only in their proper 
" figures and morions: ?and what reafon can we 
" aifign for their exciting in us, many of thofe 
" ideas which are different from any thing that 
" exifts in the objecls themfelves (for fuch are 
" light and colors), were it not to add fuper- 
numerary ornaments to the univerfe, and 
c< make it more agreeable to the imagination?" 
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Our author is now entering on a theory, 
-which he is about to illuftrate, if not with much 
plulofophical accuracy , yet, with great beauty 
of fancy , and glow of expreflion. A ftrong in- 
ftance of his want of accuracy, appears in the 
manner in which he opens the fubjec"i For what 
meaning is there in things exciting in us many of 
thoje ideas which are different from any thing that 
exifis in the objecls? No one, fure, ever imagined, 
that our ideas exifl in the objecls. Ideas, it i& 
agreed on all hands , can exift no where but in 
the mind. What Mr. Locke's philofophy teaches, 
and what our author fliould have faid* , is , 
exciting in us many ideas of qualities which are 
different from any thing that exifis in the objecls. 
The . ungraceful paronthefis which follows, for 
fuch are light and colors , had far better have 
been avoided, and incorporated with the reft of 
the fentence, in this manner : — " exciting in ua 
" many ideas of qualities , fuch as light and colors, 
0 which are different from any thing that exifis 
in the objecls. 

" We are everywhere entertained with pleafing 
M Ihows, and apparitions. We difcover imaginary 
glories in the heavens , and in the earth , and 
V fee fome of this vifionary beauty poured out 
<c upon the whole creation : but what a rough 
u unfightly fketch of nature fhould we be enter- 
" tained with, did all her coloring difappear, 
« and the feveral diftindions of light- and fhade 
" vanifii ? In fhort , our fouls are delightfully 
" loft and bewildered in a pleafing delation; and 
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" we walk about like the enchanted hero of a 
" romance, who fees beautiful caftles , woods, 
€i and meadows; and, at the feme time , heart 
<fc the warbling of birds, and the purling of breams ; 
" but upon the hnifhing of fome fecret fpell , 
u the fantafiic fcene breaks up, and the difcon- 
'* folate knight finds himfelf 1 on a barren heath , 
* or in a r olitary defert." 

After having been obliged to point out feveral 
inaccuracies, 1 return wirh much more pleafure 
to the difplay of beauties, for which we have 
now full fcope ; for thefe two fentences are fuch 
as do. the higheft honor to Mr. Addifon's talents 
as a writer. Warmed with the idea he had laid 
hold of, his delicate fenlibility to the beauty of 
nature, is finely difplayed in the iliullration of 
it. The ftyle is flowing and full ; without being 
toodiffufe. Itisflowery, but not gaudy ; elevated, 
but not oftentatious. 

Amidit this blaze of beauties, it is necefTary 
for us 10 remark one or two inaccuracies. When 
it is faid , towards the clofe of the firft of thofe 
fentences, . "J what a rough unfightly iketch of 
" naiure fliould we be entertained with" the 
prepofi'.ion with, fliould have been placed at the 
beginning > rather than at the end of this member; 
and the word entertained, is both improperly 
applied here, and carelefsly repeated from the 
former part of the fentence. It was there employ- 
ed according to its more common ufe, as relating 
to agreeaHle objects. w We are every where 
« entertained with plealing fliowi." Here , it 
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Would have been more proper to have changed 
the phrafe, and faid, " with what a rough un- 
" fightly lketch of nature fbould we be prefent- 
" ed."-^-At the clofe of the fecond fentence, 
where it is faid , " the fantaflic fcene breaks up,'* 
the expreflion is lively , but not altogether 
juftifiable. An aflembly breaks up; a fcene clofes 
or difappears. 

Bating thefe two flight inaccuracies, the ftyle, 
here, is not only correcl, but perfectly elegant. 
The moft ftriking beauty t of the pafTage arifesirom 
the happy fimile which the author employs , and 
the fine illuftration which it gives to the thought. 
'The enchanted hero , the beautiful cajlks , the 
fantaflic fcene , the fecret fptll , the difconfolate 
knight , are terms cfyofen with the utm^ft felicity, 
and ftrongly recal all thofe romantic ideas with 
which he intended to amufe our imagination, 
few authors are more fuccefsful in their imagery 
than Mr. Addifon ; and few palfages in his works, 
or in thofe of any author, aTe more beautiful 
and piclurefque , than that on which we have 
been commenting. 

" It is not improbable, that fomethinglike 
" this may be the ftate of the foul after its firft 
** reparation , in reipeel of the images it. will 
" receive from matter; though, indeed^, the 
*' ideas of colors are fo pleafin^ and beautiful 
" in the imagination, that it is pofTible jhe, foul 
'^will not be deprived of them , but , perhaps , 
46 find them excited by fom*- other occafional 
w caufe, as they are, at prefent, by the different 
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* c impreflions of the fabtile matter on the organ 
" of fight." 

As all human things, after having attained 
the fnmmit, begin to decline, we muftacknow- 
ledge, that, in this fentertce , there is a fenfible 
falling off from the beauty of wha^went before. 
It is broken, and deficient in unity. l<s parts are 
not fufficiently compared. It contains ) befides, 
Tome faulty exprelnons. When it is faid, 1 " fome- 

■ 

V thing like this may be the ftate of the foul," 
to the pronoun this, there is nek determined an- 
tecedent: it refers to the general import of the 
preceding defcription , which, as I have feveral 
times remarked, always renders ftyle clumfy 
and inelegant, if not obfcure — " the ftate of the 

foul after its firft feparation," appears to be an 
incomplete phrafe, and firft, feems an ufelefs, 
and even an improper word. More diftincl if he 
had faid, — " ftate of the foul immediately On 
5* its feparation from the body" — the adverb 
perhaps , is redundant , after having juft before 
faid , // is pojpble. 

" I have here foppofed , that my reader is 
" acquainted with that great modern difcovery, 
** which is, at prefent, univerfally acknowledged 
'** by all the inquirers into natural philofophy; 

namely , that light and colors, as apprehended 
*° by the imagination , are only ideas in the mind, 
" and not qualities that have any exiftence in 
" matter. As this is a truth which has been proved 
w inconteftibly by many modern philofophers , 

- ^ 
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v and is, indeed , one of the fineft Speculations 
*in that fcience, if the Englifli reader would 
** fee the notion explained at large, he may 
? find it in the eighth chapter of the fecond hook 
*.* of Mit Lockfe's i$ay on the Human Under- 
" (landing." 

In thefe two concluding fentences , the author, 
haftening to finifli, appears to write rather care- 
lefsly. In the firft of them , a manifeft tautology 
occurs, when he fpeaks of what i$r " univerfally 
u acknowledged by all inquirers." In the fecond, 
when he calls " a truth which has been incon- 
u teftibly proved;" firft a" /peculation , and 
afterwards, a no/ion , the language furely is not 
very accurate. When he adds, " one of the fined 
u fpeculations in that fcience , " it does not , at 
firft, appear what fcience he means. One would 
imagine, he meant to refer to modern philofophers ; 
for natural philofophy (to which, doubt lefs, he 
refers) ftands at much too great a diftance to be 
the proper or obvious antecedent to the pronoun 
that. The circumftance towards the clofe, 11 if 
u the Englifli reader would fee the notion ex- 
" plained at large, he may find it ," is pro- 
perly taken notice of by the author of the Ele- 
ments of Criticifm, as wrong arranged, and is 
rectified thus : " the Englifli reader , if he 
" would fee the notion explained at large, may 
" find it, &c. M g 

In concluding the examination of this paper, 
we may obferve, that, though not a very long 
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one , it exhibits a ftriking view bbthof the beaE- 
ties, and the defeds, of Mr. Addifon's ftyle. It 
contains fome of the beft, and fome of the worfl 
fentences , that are to be found in his works. But 
upon the whole, it is an agreeable and elegant 
eflay. 
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V JL Fi vrfi confider the works of nature an^ art, 
" as they are qualified to entertain the imagina- 
tion, we lhall find .thq Jail very defective ip> 
*' comparifon ) of thet former \ for. Sbftggfe tjiey, 
? may fometiffies appear as beautifirl ox ftrange,, 
tliey can have nothing in them qf.tha; vaftn^ft 
V: and immenAty whicji, afford fo } great aifc ( enteri 
" tain m en t to the mind of the beholder,,: mo -'; 

i I had occafion formerly to obferve , that an 
iitfrodaclory fentence (liquid alway* f J>e feorfc r and 
fimple* and contain no nwre ,ma«er ,tha,n , isjie* 
edflaryfqr opening the. fabjea \ L »TMf ffP^W 
leads to a repetition of this obfervation , as it con- 
tains both an a Her u on andtheproof of that a (Ten ion ; 
No things which , Jqt thefljoft part a Jflft^daJLyi 
^t ftrft fetcing r out ; are; w|tjh more* a^vantage^epfc 
fcparate. it would eefltainly haye Jye^^tft??, # 
this Jentenee had owajnad ojaly «tfo ,aujfct jpn^ 
tndwg wu* .the; wq&Jtrmm ftMnilgP^ftM 
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had then begun , entering on the proofs of na- 
ture's fuperiority over art, which is the fubjecl 
continued |ot^e,end'ff the paragraph. The pro- 
per divifion of the perioa 1 fnall point out, after 
having firft made a few obfervations which occur 
on different parts of it. 

If we confmrntre" works ^--Perhaps it might 
have been preferable, if our author had begun, 
with faying, when we conjider the works. — Dif- 
Courj^rightiAl^aY? to begin ^whe^i it is poffible, 
with a clear propofitiofl. '%k*\if, which is here 
employed, convert* the (entence into a fuppofi- 
tion , which is always in fome degree entangling, 
ahtf £fbpef to be uf«$ -only when the ctourf* of 
rfcafotim'g fendeiV tt ftecefTiry* As this obferva- 
tfon v'liSWe^tei ■ ' may ^et>hip« ^ tie ^bnfrdei*ed as 
dve^- •rfefine^l , and WfHft* fenfe Would haVfe re- 
jnilne^tlfc fern 1 * hi efchexfbmr of expfeflton , r 
& h^Y toeah to- ch^# our author with any 
«iWrbiV*hk ttcouhfc - W« c*nnot abfolvel hini 5 
from inafc&ftftey iff what^fmme^iatfely ftUfclWt- 
ffk Wtts : 6f natitrf ditlP WV> It the ifedpe of 
&e r atffflor -Wi^hdu^lWs^Whdte pape**; WCott- 
ptuV' nutate 1 tfftd'aft *e^e*fte¥ f arid fc» optfttfe 
flfttttf 'flj feiirai ^gwfe '^o ^afcrV othiin: ^trnvAf 
rt^forV^W^b^ « ha*rt 

Kept th^m as d iftin po«>b I e ] by in tefpoftng 
ftie* jtte£6St&^^^ . 

&jdHJP^a«^ 'fliae he ingoing.** twat} 

•F^He#^<^sy f ^t ^'Wtt^ffed , but **icWM 

Heflai^af itatea i#frl^t£^#Wh^." Wh*n 

8 .2 r Ano,Jw 
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I fpealc of body arid fbol as united in the humart 
nature, I would interpofe neither article nor 
prepofuion between them J 1 " man lg componnd- 
44 ed of foul and body/* But the cafe Is altered; 
if I mean to dfflingutfli them from other] 
then I reprefent them as feparate ; ' and' fay ; 
u I am to treat of the interests of the foul', %i& 
« of the body." ' V r * ****** 

Though they mayfdtnetimes appear as beautiful 
or Jirange — I cannot'hdpcortflderingthis as a foofe 
rnemberof the period. 1 Tt d6es notcleafly appear 
at firft what the antecedent is to theft' Itf reading 
onwards, Ave fee the wbfks of art 'to' b£ fteirhtj 
but from the nruclure of the fenfencte, they might 
be uhderftbod to refer to the fortnkr 1 , as well a* 




tording as it is accented h^'reading, A ir ma^Tig- 
hify, that they appear cqUctHy btauaJUtor i ftia!nW. 



td wit, with the works of 'riarar^; tfnfl theh it 
has thefo^ce of &#\M$i&8: br '« ma^ tijjfoto 
110 more tnajr tfiat they typed} W the light of 
btatttijul and flrarige ; and then it has the force 
of the Latin tanquam^ ^itftotft importing atiy cdm- 
pH\m. Aft exprtmoh' foamb^idus, 5 tray's 
httHf ; ' and itis doubly tb here 1 ; ^ckflfe^if the 
authar if^ekded die forte** fentt, and mehfi«ai 
feems mofl probable) to employ as (at i rriirk 
tfdh* rtAvs&iWcetFary to h^Vt mentioned 
^h^^^c^r^aVetf tibjefef wfi«*ai erfr^ 6^ 



1 
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member of the companion is here mentioned, 
viz. The works of art; and if he intended the 
larter fenfe os was in that cale fuperfluous and 
encumbering, and he had better have laid fimply, 
appear beautiful or Jl range. — The epithet J\ range 9 
whichj Mr. Addifon applies to the works qf art f 
fannot be praift d. Strange works, appears not by 
any means a hjppy expreflion to hgrtify what he 
here intends, which is new or uncommon. 

The fentence concludes with much harmony 
and dignity -t— u they can have nothing in them 
44 of that (Vaflnefs and immer.fky which afford fo 
V greaf an entertainment to the mind of the be- 
44 holder." There is here a fujnefs and grandeur 
of expreflion well fuited to the fubje£i; though, 
perhaps entertainment is not quite the proper word 
Jor exprefTmg the effecl which vaftnefs and im- 
menfity, Ijaye.upbn tfceniind. .Reviewing the ob- 
fervatjiofs tftat have , been made on this period, 
it f f^hjt^;I think v with advantage, be refolved 
into tWQ n fentences fomewhat after this manner: 
* 4 When we Caufider the works of nature and of 
14 ; art ? as they are qualified fo entertain, the jrna- 
^ 4 gtnation, we (hall find the latter very defective 
4i in comparifon of the former. The works of 
44 art may fometimes appear.no lefs heautiful or 
<4 uncommon than thoie of nature; bnt thejr can 
44 have nothing of that vaftnefs and immenfity 
44 which fo highly tranfport the mind of the be- 
* 4 holder." ..... t ,; *. 

; 44 The one", proceeds our author in the next 
fentence, may be as police and delicate at, 
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€t Other; but can never fliow herfelf fo auguft 
" and magnificent in the defign. . - ^ . 

The one and the other, in the firftpart of this 
fentence , muft unqueftionably refer to the work$ 
of nature and of art. For of thefe he had been 
fpeaking immediately before ; and with reference 
to the plural word , works , had employed, the 
plural pronoun they. But in the coorfe of the 
fentence, he drops this conftruclion; and pafTes 
Tery incongruoufly to the perfonification of art— 
can never Jhow herfelf, — To render his flyle con* 
fiftent, arty and not the works of art , ftiouid have 
been mide the nominative in th.is fentence. — 
" Art may be as polite and delicate as nature , 
but can never (how herfelf/'—- Polite is a term 
oftener applied to perfons and to manners, than 
to things; and is employed to (ignify their being 
highly civilized. Pohfhed , or refined , wis the 
idea which the author had in view. Though the 
general turn of this fentence be elegant , yet, in 
order to render it perfect , I muft obferve, that 
the concluding words , -in thedejign, (hould either 
have been altogether omitted, or fomething (hould 
have been properly oppofed to them in the pre- 
ceding member of the period, thus: " Art may, 

* in the execution , be as poliflied and delicate 
" as nature; but, in thedefign, can never fliuw 
u herfelf (6 auguft and magnificent." | 

" There is fomething more bold and mafterly 
" in the rough, carelefs ftrokes of nature, than 

* in the nice touches and embellifhments of 
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This fentence is perfeclly happy and elegant; 
and carries , in all the expreftion that curiofa 
jelicitas , for which Mr. Addifon is fo often re- 
markable. Bold and majlerly , are words applied 
with the utmofl propriety. The fttokes of nature 
are finely oppofed to the touches of art ; and the 
rough firokesto the nice touches ; the former painting 
the freedom and eafe of nature , and the other, 
the diminutive exaclnefs of art; while both are in- 
troduced before us as different performers , and 
their refpeclive merits in execution very jullly 
con traded with each other. 

"-The beauties of the mod (lately garden or 
" palace Hie in a narrow com pafs , the imagination 
€t immediately runs them over, and requires foroe- 
7 thing elfe to gratify her; but in the wide 
" fields of nature, the fight wanders up and down 
" without confinement, and is fed with an infinite 
" variety of images, without any certain flint 
" or ©umber. 

This fentence is not altogether fo correel 
and elegant as the former. It carries, however, 
in the main , the character of our authors dyle; 
not ftri&ly accurate , but agreeable , eafy , and 
nnajfeded; enlivened too with a flight perfont- 
hcation of the imagination , which gives a gaiety 
to the period. , Perhaps it had been better, if 
this perfonification of the imagination , with 
which the fentence is introduced , had been con- 
tinued throughout, and noi changed unnecefla- 
rily, and even improperly, into fight , in thefe* 
cond member, which is contrary both to unity 
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and elegance. It might have flood thus r-rrr" f be 
•* imagination immediately runs them over-, and 
" requires fomething elfe to gratify hsrSnb&t in 
4< the wide fields of nature , (he watjder* up and 
w down without confinement." «r- Th* epithet 
Jlately, which the author ufes in tljen beginning 
of thefentence, applies with more propriety to 
palaces, than to gardens. The clofe of th*fen*ence$ 
without arty certain Jlint or number , may be.pb* 
jecled to; as both Tuperfiuous and ungraceful. It 
might perhaps have terminated hetter in this 
manner — " flife is fed with an infinite variety of 
" images , and wanders up and down Wtjtfmt 
44 confinement." '., 4t , f , * •* 

'* For this reafon , we always find the pfcefc in 
" . love with aicountry- life, where nature appears 
" in the greateft perfeclion and furmuVs out all 
" thofe fcenes that are moft apt to; dtfl'ght the 
" imagination." n . r; ; i .j 

There is nothing in this featence fco attra4l 
particular attention. One would think jtwaf 
rather the country , than a country life ^ on which 
the remark here made ftiould reft. A country If/a 
may be produflive of ftmplkity of manners , m4 
of other virtues ; but it is. to the country it{p}t, 
that the properties here i*entione<* belong, «f 
difplaying the beauties of nature, and furnifliing 
thofe fcenes which delight the imagination.- c 

"But though there are feveral of thefe wild 
" fcenes that are more delightful &hm my $gtb* 
*' ficialihows, yet we find the works of. nature 
V ftjUraorepleafiiittrtta 
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€i of art^for in this cafe, our pleafure rifes from « 
«« a double principle; from the agreeablenefs of 
" the objefts to the eye , and from their fimili- 
u rude to other objecls: we are pfoafed , as well 
** with comparing their beauties , as with furvey- 
" ing them y and can reprefent them to our minds 
" either as[ copies or as originals. Hence it is, 
** that we take delight in a profpefi which it 
u well laid out, and diverfified with fields and 
u meadows, woods and rivers ; in thofe accidental 
'* landfcapes of trees, clouds, and cities, that 
** are fometimes found in 'the veins of marble, 

in the curiouf fretworks of rocks and grottos ; 
u and , in a word , in any thing that hath fnch 
W: a^degree of variety and regularity as may feem 

the efffeft of defrgn , in what we call the 
4* works of chance. 1 » • 

The fly Id in the two fentences, which com- 
pofe this paragraph, is fmooth and perfpicuons. It 
lies open in feme places to criticifm ; but left 
the reader Ihould tire of what he may confider 
as petty remarks , I ftali pais over any which 
thefe fentences iuggeft ; the rather too , as the idea 
which they prefent to us , of nature's refembling 
art , of art's being confidered as an original , and 
Atture as a copy , feertis not very diftinfinor well 
ferought out, nor indeed very material to our 
author's purpofe. 

If the producls of nature rife in value , ac- 
u cording as they more or lefs refemble thofe of art, 
* we -may be fure that artificial works receive a 
" greater advantage from the refemblance offuch 

• V ' 
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* at are natural 5 becaufehere the fimilitnde is ndt 
" only pleafant, but the pattern more perfecV* 

It is necefTary to our prefent defign , to point 
out two con fid era ble inaccuracies which occur in 
this fentence. If the products (he had better have 
faid the " produ6hons ) of nature rife in value , 
<c according as they more or lefs refemble thofe 
tt of art, M — ■ Does he mean , that thefe produc- 
tions rife in value , both according as they more 
refemble , and as they lefs refemble , thofe of art? 
^His meaning undoubtedly is, that they rife in 
value only , according as they more refemble them : 
and therefore, either thefe words, or left, muft 
be ftruck out, or the fentence muft run thus 
iC productions of nature rife or fink in value, 
u according as they more or lefs refemble. " — 
The prefent conftruclion of the fentence has 
plainly been owing to hafty and carelefe writing. 

The other inaccuracy is towards the end of 
the fentence , and ferves to illuftrate a rule which 
I formerly gave , concerning the pofkion of 
adverbs. The author fays , — u becaufe here , 
" the fimiiitude is not only pleafant , but the 
4i pattern more perfect. * Here , by the pofition 
of the adverb or ,fy i we are led to imagine that 
he is going to give fome other property of the 
fimiiitude , that it is not only pleafant , as he (ays, 
but more than pleafant; it isufeful, or, on fome 
account or other, valuable. Whereas , heis going 
to oppofe another thing to the fimiiitude hfelfj 
and not to this property of its being pie a fant ; and 
therefore, the right collocation , beyond doubt, 
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was, bccaufe here, not only the fimtlirude is 
€t pleafant, but the pattern more perfeflv" the 
conrraft lying, not between p leaf ant znd more 
perfett, bnt between fimilitude and pattern. — » 
Much of the clear nefs and neatnefs of flyie de- 
pends on fuch attentions as thefe. 

u The prettieft landicape I everfaw, was one 
"drawn on the walls of a dark room, which 
•V flood oppofite on one fide to a navigable river, 
" and, on the other, to a park. The experiment 
** is very common in optics." 

, In the defcription of the Jandfcape which 
follows, Mr. Addifon is abundantly happy; but 
in this introduction to it, he is obfcure and in- 
diftincl. One who had not feen the experiment of 
the camera obfcura , could comprehend nothing 
of what he meant. And even, after we underftand 
what he points at, we are at fome lofs, whether 
to underhand his defcription as of one continued 
landfcape, or of two different ones, produced 
by the projection of two camera obfcuras on 
oppofite walls. The fcene, which I am inclined 
to think Mr. Addifon here refers to , is Green- 
wich park, with the profpecl of the Thames, as 
feen by a camera obfcura, which is placed in a 
fmall room in the upper (lory of the obfervatory 5 
where I remember to have feen , many years ago, 
Che whole fcene here defcribed , correfponding fo 
much to Mr. Addifon's account of it in this 
paflage, that, at the time, it recalled it to my 
memory. As the obfervatory (lands in the middle 
of the park g it overtook* , from one fide > both 
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the river and the park , and the objects afterwards 
mentioned , the fbips , the trees , and the deer , 
are prefented in one view, without needing any 
afliftance from oppofne walls. Put into plainer 
language, the fentence might run thus: "The 
" prettieft landfcape I ever faw , was one formed 
** by a camera obfeura , a common optical inftru- 
"ment, on the wall of a dark room , which 
overlooked a navigable river and a park. M 

M Here you might difcover the waves and 
" fluctuations of the water in ftrong and proper 
"colors, with the picture of a fliip entering at 
" one end , and failing by degrees through the 
* c whole piece. On another, there appeared the 
iC green ihadows of trees , waving to and fro 
" with the wind , and herds of deer among them 
" in miniature, leaping about upon the wall." 

Bating one or two fmall inaccuracies, this 
is beautiful and lively painting. The principal 
inaccuracy lies in the connexion of the two 
fentences, here, and on another. I fuppofe th<5 
author meant, on one fide,* and on another fide. 
As it Hands, another is ungrammatical , having 
nothing to which it refers. But the fluctuations 
of the water, the fhip entering and failing on by 
degrees, the trees Waving in the wind , and the 
herds of deer among them leaping about, is all 
very elegant, and gives a beautiful conception of 
the 4cene meant to be defcribed. * 
'At I muft confefs the novelty of fn«h a fight , 
<J may be one occafion of its pleafantnefs to the 
" imagination ; but certainly the chief reafon, is 
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" itt nearer refemblance to nature ; as it does 
" not only , like other pictures , give the color 
€t and figure , but the motions of the things it 
*' reprefen ts. M 

In this fentence there is nothing remarkable , 
either to be praifed or blamed. In the concluiion, 
inftead of the things it reprefents , the regularity of 
Correal ftyle requires the things which it reprefents. 
In the beginning, as one occafion and the chief 
reafon are oppoled to on^ another , I Arnold think 
it better to* have repeated the f ime word — " one 
" reafonof its pteafantnefs to the imagination ; but 
u certainly the chief reafon is , &c. " 

" We have before obferved, that there is 
€t generally, in nature, fomething more grand 
c< and auguft than what we meet with in the 
" curiofities of art. When, therefore, we fee 
€t this imitated in any meafure, it gives us a 
" nobler and more exalted kind of pleafure, 
" than what we receive from the nicer and more 
* c accurate productions of art. " 

1 It would have been better to have avoided 
terminating thefe two fentences in a manner fo 
fimUar *o each other; curiojities of art — produc- 
tions of art. 

" On this account, our Englilh gardens are 

not fo entertaining to the fancy as thofe in 
€i France and Italy, where we fee a large extent 
" of ground covered over with an agreeable 
" mixtore of garden and foreft , which reprefents 
« every where an artificial rudenefs , much more 
u charming than that neatnefs and elegance which 
<c we meet with fin thofe of our owa country. '* 
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The expreffion " reprefent every where an 
c< artificial rudenefs," isfo inaccurate, that I am 
inclined, to think, what flood in Mr. AddifonV 
manuscript muft have been —prefent everywhere*, 
— For the mixture of garden and foreft does not 
reprefent) but actually exhibits Or prefents 9 arti- 
iicial rudenefs. That mixture reprefents indeed 
natural rudenefs , that is , is defigned to imitate it ; 
but it in reality is , and presents, artificial rudenefs. 

" It might indeed be of ill confequence the 
44 public, as well as unprofitable to private p$r- j 
" foi>s , to alienate fo much ground from pafturage 
u and the plough , in , many parts of a country^ 
'* that is fo well peopled and cultivated to -a- far 
" greater advantage. But why may not a whole 
^ eftate be thrown into a kind of garden by- 
** frequent plantations, that may turn as much to> 
"Lhe profit as the pleafure of the own^r,? A 
* marfh overgrown With willows , or a mountain 
" {haded with oaks , are not only more beautiful, 
"but more beneficial , than when they lie bare 
•* and unadorned. Fields of com make a pleabnt 
" profpe^j and if the walks were a fcttle ffken 
" care oj that lie between them , and the natural 
44 embroidery of the meadows were helped, and 
44 improved by fbme fmall additions of an, and 
** the Several rows of hedges were fet, . off by 
•'^e^and flowers that the foil' was capable of 

mWrtFHW! a ma *. might. make a ptetty landfcape 
** of his own pofleflions. " - 

The ideas here are juft, and the ftyle is cafy 
and pexfpicuous, though jafome places bordering 

■ 
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on the careiefs. In that paffage-, for inftance, 
*« if the walks were a littje taken care of that lie 
H between them" — one member is clearly out 
of its place, and the turn of the phrafe, a little 
taken care of, is vulgar and colloquial. Much 
better, if it had run thus — w if a little care 
«* were bellowed on the walks that lie between 
" them. " 

> «f Writers who have given us an account of 
"China* tell us, the inhabitants of that country 
" laugh at . the plantations ' of our Europeans, 
** which are laid out by the rule and the line; 
" becarife, they fay, any one may place trees in 
" eqoal rows and uniform figures. They chufe 
** rather to fliow a genius in works of this^ nature, 
•J and therefore always conceat the art by ' which 

* they direcl themfelVes; They have a Word, ii 
"feems, in their language, by which thity ex- 
*pre« ftfe particular bear% of a plantation , that 
^ thmlWikes the imagination at firft fight, with- 
° 6Wt rJ^fdov^rmg what it b that has fd agreeable 

* Theft? 1 fentences furhifh occafion for no re- 
mart , ! except that in the laft of trrern, particular 
h toproperly ufed frtffead df ptculidr* « the 
* e jteculfar beauty of a jihhtatibri that Ifibi ftrrkes 
14 the 1 intajgination , " '•'was the phrafe 7 to have 
convened the idea which the author meant: 
namely, the beauty Svh&h ' diftinguifltes Wftbm 
plantations of another kind* *\ ' " % 1 kM 1o " 
V ' »<Otir Britilh gardeners?, on the contrary, 
P mftedd of humoring fcdttftfe , : loVe W deviate 
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* f from it as much as poffible.- Our trees rife in 
* cones, globes, and pyramids. We fee the marks 
u of the -fci (Tars on every plant and bufli/' 

Thefe fentences are lively and elegant. They 
make an agreeable diverfity from the (train of 
thofe which went before: and are marked with, 
the hand of Mr. Addifon. I have to remark only, 
that, in the phrafe, 44 inftead of humoring nature, 
44 love td deviate from it — humoring and deviating" 
are terms not properly oppofed to each other; 
a fort of perfonificaticin of nature is begun in the 
firft'ofthem, which is not fiipported inthefecond. 
<*-'T& humoring, was to have been oppofed, 
thwiirttog ox if deviating was kept, following, 
6r going Afidhg with nature , was to have been ufed. 

^Jo not know whether I am fmgular irt 
44 my opinion , but, for my own part, : I would 
«* rather look upon a tree , in all its luxuriaticy 
"and diffufion of boughs and branches , than 
44 when it is thus cut and trimmed into a marhe- 
44 matical figure; and cannot but fancy that an 
44 orchard, in flower, looks infinitely more de- 
lightful, than all the little labyrinths of the 
44 moft finifhed parterre.'' 

This fentence is extremely harmonious, and 
every way beautiful. Ir carries all the characlerif- 
tics of our author's natural , graceful, and flowing 
language. — A tree, in "all its luxuriancy and 
44 diffufion of boughs and branches," is a re- 
markably happy expreffion. The author feems 
to become luxuriant in deienbing an objecl which 
it (o, and thereby Tenders the found a perteft 
echo t4 tht ftnfe. 
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" But as our great modellers of gardens have 
" their magazines of plants to difpofe of, it is 
** very natural in them , to tear up all the beauti- 
•* ful plantations of fruit trees, and contrive a 
" plan that may mod turn to their profit, in 
u taking off their evergreens, and the like, move- 
€i able plants, with which their fliops are plen- 
tifully flocked." f . ,. s , r -. 

An author ftiould always ftudy to conclude, 
when it is in his power, with grace and dignity. 
It is fomewhat unfortunate, that thi* paper did 
not end, as it might very well have done, with, 
the former beautiful period. The imprefli on left 
on the mind by the beauties of nature, with 
which he had been entertaining us,. would then, 
have been more agreeable. But in this.feqtence 
there is a great falling off; and we rejtojm with 
pain from thofe pleafing objects, to the inugnifi- 
cant contents of _a nurfery-man's, fhop. ,\\ », u 
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LECTURE XXIV. 



v 



Critical Examination of the Style in a Paff ige of 
Dean Swift's Writings. 

Mv defign, in the four preceding leflures, 
was not merely to appreciate the merit of Mr. 
Addition's ftyle, by pointing out the faults and 
the beauties that are mingled in the writings of 
that great author. They were not compofed 
with any view to gain the reputation of a critic; 
but intended for the afliftance of fuch as are de- 
firous of ftudying the moft proper and elegant^ 
conftruclion of fentences in the Englifli lan- 
guage. To fuch , it is hoped , they may be of ad- 
vantage ; as the proper application of rules refpefl- 
ing the ftyle, will always be bed learned by 
means of the flluftration which examples afford. 
1 conceived that examples, taken, from the wri- 
tings of an author fo juftly efteemed, would , on 
that account , not only be more attended to , but 
would alfo produce this good effefl, of famili- 
arizing thofe who ftudy compofition with the 
ltyle of a writer , from whom they may , upon the 
whole, derive great benefit.. With the fame view, 
L. on R. a. 9 
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I fhall , in this leflure , give one critical exercife 
more of the fame kind , upon the ftyle of an author 
of a different character, Dean Swift; repeating 
the intimation I gave formerly , that fuch as 
Hand in need of no affiftance of this kind, and 
who , therefore, will naturally confider fuch 
minute difcuflions concerning the propriety of 
words, and ftru&ure of fentences, as beneath 
their attention , had beft pafs over what will feem 
to them a tedious part of the work. 

I formerly gave the general character of Dean 
Swift's ftyle. He is efteemed one of our moil 
correcl writers. His ftyle is of the plain and 
fimple kind; free of all afFe&ation, and all fuper- 
fluity; perfpicuous, manly, and pure. Thefe are 
its advantages. But we are not to look for much 
ornament and grace in it *. On the contrary , 
Dean Swift feems to have flighted and defpifed 
the ornaments of language, rather than to have 
Audied them. His arrangement is often loofe and 
negligent. Inelegant, mufical , and figurative 



* I am glad to find, that, in my judgment concerning this 
author's competition, I have coincided with, the opinion of a 
very aMe critic: "This eafy and fafe conveyance of meaning, 
« it was Swift's defire to attain, and for having attained, 
" he certainly defcrves praife , though , perhaps , not the higheft 

* praife. For purpofes merely *t!jdactic, when fomething is 
« to be told that was not known before, it is in the higheft 
u degree proper: but againft that inattention by which known 

* troths are faflered to be neglcfted , it makes no provifion , 

* it inftrnas, but does not pcrfaade." Johnfon's Lives of the 
Poets ; in Swift. ... 
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language, he is much inferior to Mr. Addifon* 
His manner of writing carries in it the character 
of one who refts altogether upon his fenfe, and 
aims at no more than giving his meaning in a 
clear and concife manner. 

That part of his writings, which I fliall now 
examine, is the beginning of his treatife, entitled, 
" A Propofal for correcting , improving, and 
<4 afcertaining the Englifli tongue," in a letter 
addrelfed to the Earl of Oxford, then Lord High 
Treafurer. I was led, by the nature of the fub- 
ject, to chufe this treatife: but, in juftice to 
the Dean, I muft obferve, that, after having 
examined it, I do not efteem it one of his moft 
correct productions ; but am apt to think it has 
been more haftiiy compofed than fome other of 
them. It bears the title and form of a letter; 
but it is, however, in truth, a treatife defigned 
for the public: and, therefore, in examining it, 
we cannot proceed upon the indulgence due to 
an epiftolary correfpondence. When a man 
addreJTes himfelf to a friend only , it is fufliciene 
if he makes himfelf fully underftood by him$ but 
when an author writes for the public, whether 
he aflume the form of an epiflle or not, we are 
always entitled to expect, that he ftall exprefc 
himfelf with accuracy and care. Our author 
begins thus: 

" What I had the honor of mentioning to 
" your Lordfliip , fometime ago, in converfatio^ , 
"was not a new thought, juft then ftarted by 
accident or occafion, but the refult of long 
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" reflection ; and I have been confirmed in my 
" fentiments by the opinion of fome very judi- 
" cious perfons with whom I confulted." 

The difpofition of circumftances in a fentence, 
fuch as ferve to limit or to qualify fome afler- 
tion, or to denote time and place, I formerly 
Ihowed to be a matter of nicety ; and I obferved , 
that it ought to be always held a rule, not fo 
crowd fuch circumAances together, but rather 
%o intermix them with more capital words , in 
fuch different parts of the fentence as can admit 
them naturally. Here are two circumftances of 
this kind placed together, which had better have 
been feparated , fometime ago ; in comerfation — 
better thus: — " What I had the honor , fome- 
" time ago , of mentioning to your Lordfhip 
" in converfation — • was not a new thought , * 
proceeds our author, " ftarted by accident or 
" occafion:" the different meaning of thefe two 
words may not, at fir ft, occur. They have, how- 
ever, a diilincl meaning, and are properly ufed: 
for it is one very laudable property of our authors 
ftyle, that it is feldom encumbered with fuper- 
fluous, fynonymous words. Started by accident 9 
is, fbrtuitoufly, or at random; ftarted by occaJion % 
is, by fome incident, which at that time gave birth 
to it. His meaning is , that it was not a new 
thought which either cafually fprung up in his 
mind , or was fuggefted to him , for thefirft time, 
by the train of the difcourfe: but, as he adds, 
i was the refult of long refleclion. — He proceeds; . 

. .... : vi • • - • • 

« 
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" They all agreed , that nothing would be of 
" greater ufe towards the improvement of know* 
M ledge and poli tenefs, than fome effeclual method, 
" for correcting, enlarging, and afcertaining our 
•* language , and they think it a work very pof- 
u fible to be compaffed under the protection of 
" a prince, the countenance and encouragement 
44 of a miniftry, and the care of proper perfons 
*' chofen for fuch an undertaking. 

This is an excellent fentence ; clear , and ele- 
gant. The words are all fimple , well chofen , 
and expreffive; and are arranged in the moll pro- 
per order. It is a harmonious period too, which 
is a beauty not frequent in our author. The laft 
part of it donfifts of three members, which gra- 
dually rife and fwell above one another, without 
any affecled or unfuitable pomp; — "under the 
"protection of a prince, the countenance and 
" encouragement of a miniftry, and the care of 
" proper perfons chofen for fuch an undertaking." 
We may remark, in the beginning of the fen- 
tence, the proper ufe of the prepofition towards 
— " greater ufe towards the improvement of 
" knowledge and politenefs" ■ importing the 
pointing or tendency of any thing to a certain 
end; which could not have been fo well cxpref- 
fed by the prepofition for, commonly employed 
in place of towards, by authors who are lefs 
attentive , than Dean Swift was , to the force 
of words. . • . m . 

One fault might, perhaps, be found, both 
with this and the former fentence, confidered as 
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introductory ones. We expe£l, that an introduc- 
tion is to unfold, clearly and directly, the fii De- 
ject that is to be treated of. In the firft fentence* 
our author had told us, of a thought he men* 
tioned to his Lordlhip, in converfation , which 
had been the refnlt of long reflection , and con* 
cerning which he had confulted judicious perfons. 
But what that thought was, we are never told 
directly* We gather it indeed from the fecond 
fentence, wherein he informs us, in what thefe 
judicious perfons agreed ; namely , that fome 
met hod for improving the language was both 
ufeful and practicable. But this indirect method 
of opening the fubjeel, would have been very 
faulty in a regular treatife; though the eafe of 
the epiftolary form, which our author here af- 
fumes in addreffing his patron , may excufe it in 
the prefent cafe. 

" I was glad to find your Lordflnp's anfwer in 
" fo different a ftyle from what hath commonly 
M been made ufe of, on the like occafions , for 
" Ibme years paft ; that all fuch thoughts mitft be 
" deferred to a time of peace ; a topic which fome 
" have carried fo far, that they would not have 
V us, by any means, think of preferving our 
" civil and religious confutation , becaufe we are 
engaged in a war abroad. " 

This fentence alfo is clear and elegant; only 
there is One inaccuracy , when he fpeaks of his 
Lordfhip's anfwer being in fo different a flyle 
from What had formerly been ufed. His anfwer 
to what? or to whom? for from any thing 
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going before, it does not appear that ^ny appli- 
x cation or addrefs had been made to his Lordfliip by 
thofe perfons , whofe Opinion was mentioned in 
the preceding fentence; and to whom the an- 
fwer , here fpoken of, naturally refers. There is 
a little indiftinclnefs, as I before obferved, in 
oar author's manner of introducing his fubjecl 
here. — We may obferve too , that the phrafe — 
* 4 glad to find your anfwer in fo different a 
" ftyle" — though abundantly fuited to the lan- 
guage of converfation , or of a familiar letter , 
yet, in regular compofition , requires an addi- 
tional word — " glad to find your anfwer run in 
" fo different a ftyle. 

" It will be among the diftingujftiing marks of 
" your miniftry, my Lord, that you have a ge- 
" nius above all fuch regards, and that no rear 
*' fonable propofal , for the honor , the advan- 
" tage , or ornament of your country, however 
" foreign to your immediate office, was ever 
" neglecled by you. 

Thephrafe — <; a genius above all fuch regards" 
both feems lomewhat harH , and does not clearly 
cxprefs what the author means , namely , the 
confined views of thofe who neglecled every thing 
that belonged to the arts of peace in the time 
of war. — Bating this expreflion, there is nothing 
that can be fubjecl to the leaft teprehenfion in 
this fentence, nor in ail that follows , to the end 
of the paragraph. • ~. 

" I confefs , the merit of thfc candor and cm? 
" defcenfion is very much leflened, becaufeyour 
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" Lordfhip hardly leaves us room to offer orrr 
u good wiflies; removing all our difficulties, 
" and fupplying our warns , fafter than the moft 
f viiionary projector can adjnft his fchemes. And 
" therefore , my Lord , the defign of this paper 
" is not fo much to offer you ways and means, 
" as to complain of a grievance , the reclrefling 
M of which is to be your own work , as much 
u as that of paying the nation's debts, or opening 
u a trade into the South fea ; and, though not 
" of fuch immediate benefit as either of thefe, 
" or any other of your glorious aclions, yet, 
" perhaps, in future ages not lefs to your honor." 

The compliments which the Dean here pays 
to his patron , are very high and drained ; and 
Ihow, that, with all his furlinefs, he was as 
capable , on fome occafions,, of making his court 
to a great man by flattery, as other writers. 
However, with refpeft to the ftyle., which is 
the fole object of our prefent confi deration, eve- 
ry thing here, as far as appears to me, is fault- 
lefs. In thefe fentences , and , indeed , through- 
out this paragraph , in general, which we have 
now ended, our authors ftyle appears to great 
advantage. We fee that eafe and fimplicity, 
that correflnefs and diftinflnefs, which particu- 
larly characterize it. It is very remarkable, how 
few Latinized words Dean Swift employs: No 
writer, in our language, is fo purely Engl ifli 
as he is, or borrows fo little affiftance from 
words of foreign derivation. From none can we 
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take a better model of the choice and proper 
fignificancy of words. It is remarkable , in the 
fentences, we have now before us 5 how plain all 
the expreflions are, and yet, at the fame time, 
how fignificant ; and , in the midft of that high 
drain of compliment into which he rifes, how 
little there is of pomp , or glare of expreflion. 
How very few writers can preferve this manly 
temperance of ftyle; or would think a compli- 
ment of this nature fupported with fufficient 
dignity , unlefs they had embellilhed it with fome 
of thofe high founding words , whofe chief effect 
is no other than to give their language a fliff and 
forced appearance? 

" My Lord , I do here , in the name of all 
" the learned and polite perfons of the nation, 
" complain to your Lordfhip, as Firft Minifter, 
" that our language is extremely imperfecl; that 
" its daily improvements are by no means in 
*' proportion to its daily corruptions ; that the 
" pretenders to polifh and refine it, have chiefly 
" multiplied abufes and abfurdities; and that . 
" in many in (lances , it offends againft every part 
u of grammar." 

The turn of this fentence is extremely elegant. 
He had fpoken before of a grievance for which 
he fought redrefs, and he carries on the allufion, 
by entering , here , direcliy on his fubjecl, in the 
ftyle of a public representation prefented to the 
minifter of date. One imperfeclion , however, 
there is in this fentence , which, luckily for our 
purpofe, ferves to illuftrate a rule before given, 
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concerning the pofition of adverbs, fo as to avoid 
ambiguity. It is in the middle of the fentence ; — 
" that the pretenders to polifli and refine it, have 
" chiefly multiplied abufes and abfurdities. " — 
Mow, concerning the import of this adverb, 
chiefly , I alk , whether it fignifies that thefe pre?* 
tenders to polifh the language , have been the 
chief perfons who have multiplied its abufes , in 
diftinflion from others ; or , that the chief thing 
Vrhich thefe pretenders have done, is to multiply 
the abufes of our language , in oppofition to 
their " doing any tiling to refine it?" Thefe 
two meanings are really different ; and yet, by 
the petition which the word chiefly has in the 
fentence , we are left at a lofs in which to under- 
ftand it. The conftru&ion would lead us rather 
to the latter fenfe : that the chief thing which 
thefe pretenders have done , is to multiply the 
abufes of our language. But it is more than 
probable , that the former fenfe was what the 
Dean intended, as it carries more of his ufual 
Satirical edge , " that the pretended refiners of 
" our language were, in faft, its chief corrup- 
" ters ; " on which fuppoiition , his words 
ought to have run thus : " that the pretenders 
« to polifli and refine it , have been the chief 
" perfons to multiply its abufes and abfurdities;" 
Which would have rendered the fenfe perfectly 
clear. 

Perhaps , too , there might be ground for ob- 
ferving farther upon this fentence, that as lan- 
guage is the objeQ with which ic fett oat$ " that 
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ci our language is extremely imperfecl ; " and 
then follows an enumeration, concerning lan- 
guage in three particulars, it had been better if 
language had been kept the ruling word, or the 
nominative to every verb , without changing the 
fcene ; by making pretenders the ruling word , as 
is done in the fecond member of the enumeration, 
and then , in the third , returning again to the 
former word , " language — that the pretenders 
u to poli Hi — and that, in many inftances, it 
•f offends" — I am perfuaded , that the ftruclure 
jof the fentence would have been more neat and 
happy, and its unity moTe complete , if the mem- 
bers of it had been arranged thus : M That our 
" language is extremely imperfeft ; that its daily 
41 improvements are by no means in proportion 
" to its daily corruptions ; that, in many inftan- 
a ces, it offends againft every part of grammar; 
*' and that the pretenders to polilh and refine it, 
" have been the chief perfons to multiply its ab- 
ufes and abfurdities. " — This degree Of attention 
feemed proper to be beftowed on fuch a fentence 
as this, in order to fliow how it might have 
been conduced after the mod perfect manner. 
Our author, after having faid, 

" Left your Lordfliip fhould think my cen- 
u fure too fevere , I fliali take leave to be more 
u particular , " proceeds in the following para- 
graph : 

" I believe your Lordfliip will agree with me, 
" in the reafon why our language is lefs refined 
w than thofe of Italy , Spain, or France," 
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I am forry to fay, that now we fhall have 
lefs to commend in our author. For the whole 
of this paragraph , on which we are entering, 
is , in truth , perplexed and inaccurate. Even , 
in this fhort fentence, we may difcern an inac- 
curacy *— " why our language is lefs refined 
44 than thofe of Italy, Spain, and France;" put- 
ting the pronoun thofe in the plural , when the 
antecedent fubftantive to which it refers is in the 
lingular, our language. Inftances of this kind 
may fometimes be found in Englifli authors; 
but they found harfh to the ear, and are cer- 
tainly contrary to the purity of grammar. By 
a very little attention , this inaccuracy could 
have been remedied ; and the fentence have been 
made to run much better in this way ; u why 
" our language is lefs refined than the Italian, 
<c Spanifli, or French." 

44 It is plain, that the Latin tongue, in its 
"purity, was never in this ifland; towards the 
" conqueft of which , few or no attempts were 
" made till the time of Claudius; neither was 
u that language ever fo vulgar in Britain, as it 
'* is known to have been in Gaul and Spain." 

To fay, that 44 the Latin tongue, in its pu- 
cc rity was never in this ifland , " is very carelefs 
ftyle; it ought to have been, 44 was never fpoken 
" in this ifland." In the progrefs of the fentence , 
he means to give a reafon why the Latin was 
never fpoken in its purity amongft us , becaufe 
our ifland was not conquered by the Romans 
till after the purity of their tongue began to 
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decline. But this reafon ought to have been 
brought out more clearly. This might eafily 
have been done, and the relation of the feveral 
parts of the fentence to each other much better 
pointed out by means of a fmall variation; thus: 
" It is plain , that the Latin tongue , in its 
" purity, was never fpoken in this ifland, as few 
11 or no attempts towards the conqueft of it were 
" made till the time of Claudius." He adds: 
" Neither was the language ever fo vulgar in 
" Britain. — " Vulgar was one of the worft 
words he could have chofen for expreffing what 
he means here ; . namely , that the Latin tongue 
was at no time fo general y or fo much in common 
life , in Britain , as it is known to have been in 
Gaul and Spain. — Vulgar , when applied to lan- 
guage , commonly lignifies impure , or debafed 
language, fuch as is fpoken by the low people 
which is quite oppofite to the author's fenfe here: 
for, in place of meaning to fay, that the Latin 
fpoken in Britain was not fo debafed , as what 
was fpoken in Gaul and Spain; he means juft the 
contrary, and had been telling us , that we never 
were acquainted with the Latin at all , till its 
purity began to be corrupted. 

" Further, we find that the Roman legions 
" here were at length all recalled to help their 
u country againft the Goths , and other barbarous 
** invaders. - 

The chief fcope of this fentence is, to give a 
reafon why the Latin tongue did not ftrike any 
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deep root in this ifland, on account of the fhort 
continuance of the Romans in it. He goes on ; 

" Meantime the Britons, left to fliik for them- 
M felves, and daily harafTcp! by cruel inroads from 
*' the Pidls, were forced to call in the Saxons 
" for their defence ; who, confequently, reduced 
* the greateft part of the ifland to their own 
" power, drove the Britons into the moft remote 
" and mountainous parts, and the reft of the 
4C country in cuftoms, religion, and language, 
iC became wholly Saxon." 

This is a very exceptionable fentence. I jrft, 
the phrafe left to Jliift for themfelves, is rather a 
low phrafe , and too much in the familiar ftyle 
to be proper in a grave. treatife. Next, as the 
fentence advances — " forced to call in the 
" Saxons for their defence, who, confequently, 
" reduced the greateft part of the ifland to their 
u own power." — What is the meaning of conje- 
quently here? if it means " afterwards," or " in 
" progrefs of time," this, certainly, is not a 
fenfe in which confequently is often taken 5 and 
therefore the expreffion is chargeable with oh- 
fcurity. The adverb, confequently, in its moft 
common acceptation , denotes one thing following 
from another , as an effefl from a caufe. If he 
ufes it in this fenfe, and means that the Britons 
being fuhdued by the Saxons, was a neceffaxy 
confequence of their having called in the 
Saxons to their alhftance, this confequence is 
drawn too abruptly , and needed more explana- 
tion. For though it has often happened , that 
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nations have been fubdued by their own auxili- 
aries, yet this is not a confequence of fuch a 
nature that' it can be affumed , as feems here to 
be done , for a firft and felf-evident principle. — - 
But further , what fhall we fay to this phrafe , 
u reduced the greateft part of the ifland to their 
" own power? we fay" reduce to rule, reduce to 
praclice — we can fay, that" one nation reduces 
w another to fubjeclion" — But when dominion or 
power is nfed, we always , as far as I know , 
fay , " reduce under their power." " Reduce to 
" their power , is fo harfli and uncommon an 
expreflion, that, though Dean Swift's authority 
in language be very great, yet, in the ufe of 
this phrafe, l am of opinion, that it would not 
be fafe to follow his example. 

Befides thefe particular inaccuracies , this fen- 
tence is chargeable with want ot unity in the 
compofition of the whole. The perfons and the 
fcene are too often changed upon us. — Firft, the 
Britons are mentioned , who are harafled by 
inroads from the Picls ; next , the Saxons appear, 
who fubdue the greateft part of the ifland , and 
drive the Britons into the mountains; and, laftly, 
the reft of the country is introduced , and a 
description given of the change made upon it. 
All this forms a groupe of various objecls , pre- 
fcnted in fuch quick fucceflion , that the mind 
finds it difficult to comprehend them under one 
view. Accordingly, it is quoted in the Elements 
of Cridcifmy as an inftance of a fentence rendered 
fealty by the breach of unity. 
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u This I take to be the reafon why there are 
<c more Latin words remaining in the Britifli than 
" the old Saxon; which, excepting fome few 
,«* variations in the orthography, is the fame in 
** mod original words with our prefent Engliflr, 
" as well as with the German and other northern 
* dialecTs." 

This fentence is faulty , fomewhat in the fame/ 
manner with the laft. It is loofe in the con- 
nexion of its parts; and, befides this, it is alfo 
too loofely connected with the preceding fentence. 
What he had there faid , concerning the Saxons 
expelling the Britons, and changing thecuftoms, 
the religion , and the language of the country , is 
a clear and good reafon for our prefent language 
being Saxon rather than Britifli. This is the in* 
ference which we would naturally expect him to 
draw from the premifes juft before laid down : But 
when he tells us that , " this is the reafon why there 
" are more Latin words remaining in the Britifli 
tongue than in the old Saxon," we are prefently 
at a ftand. No reafon for this inference appears. 
If it can be gathered at all from the foregoing deduc- 
tion , it is gathered only imperfeclly. For, as he 
had told us , that the Britons had fome connexion 
with the Romans , he lliould have alfo told us , in 
order to make out his inference, that the Saxons 
never had any. The truth is, the whole of this 
paragraph concerning the influence of the Latin 
tongue upon ours, is carelefs , perplexed, and 
obfcure. His argument required to have been 

more 
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more fully unfolded, in order to make it be 
difunctly apprehended, and to give it it9 due 
force. In the next paragraph , he proceeds to 
dilcourfe concerning the influence of the French 
tongue upon our language. The fly le becomes 
more clear, though not remarkable for great 
beauty or elegance. 

" Edward the ConfefTor having lived long in 
u France , appears to be the firft who introduced 
11 any mixture of the French tongue with the 
" Saxon; the court affecting what the Prince 
"was fond of, and others taking it up for a 
"fafliion, as it is now with 'us. William the 
" Conqueror proceeded much further, bringing 
" over with him vaft numbers of that nation , 
M Scattering them in eveiy monaftery , giving 
•* them great quantities of land, directing aii 
pleadings to be in that language , and endea- 
u vouring to make it univerfal in the kingdom. " 

On thefe two fentences , I have nothing of 
moment to obferve. The fenfe is brought out 
clearly , and in fi m pie , unaffected language. 

"This, at leaft, is the opinion generally 
M received ; but your Lordfhip hath fully con- 
" vinced me , that the French tongue made yet 
u a greater progrefs here under Harry the Second, 
" who had large territories on" that continent 
"both from his father and his wife; made fre- 
" quent journeys and expeditions thither ; and 
" was always attended with a number of hi* 
"countrymen, retainers at court." 
L. on R* 2. t JWJ 
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In the beginning of this fentence, our author 
Rates an oppoiition between an opinion generally 
received, and that of his Lordfliip ; and in 
compliment to his patron, he tells us, that his 
Lordfliip had convinced him of fomevvhat that 
differed from the general opinion. Thus one 
mull naturally underftand his words : " This, at 
u lead , is the opinion generally received ; but 
14 your Lordfliip hath fully convinced me " — 
Now here there mud be an inaccuracy of expref- 
fion. For on examining what went before , 
there appears no fort of oppoiition betwixt the 
generally received opinion , and that of the 
author's patron. The general opinion was, that 
William the Conqueror had proceeded much 
farther than Edward the Confeffor, in propagat- 
ing the French language, and had endeavoured 
to make it univerfal. Lord Oxfords opinion 
was, that the French tongue had gone on to 
make a yet greater progrefs under Harry the 
Second , than it had done under his predeceflbr 
William: which two opinions are as entirely 
confident with one another, as any can be; and 
therefore the oppofition here afle&ed to be dated 
between them by the adverfative particle but, 
was improper and groundlefs. 

"For fome * centuries after, there was a 
44 conftant intercourfe between France and Eng- 
44 land by the dominions we pofTefled there , and 
<4 the conquefts we made; fo that our language, 
14 between two and three hundred years ago, 
w feems to have had a greater mixture with 
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"French than at prefent; many words having 
44 been afterwards rejefled , and fome fince the 
44 days of Spender; although we have flili retained 
44 not a few , which have been long antiquated 
44 in France." 

This is a fentence too long and intricate , and 
liable to the fame objeflion that was made to a 
former one , of the want of unity. It confifts of 
four members, each divided from the fobfequent 
by a femicolon. In going along, we naturally 
expefl the fentence is to end at the fecond of 
thefe, or, at fartheft, at the third; when , to 
our furprife, a new member pops out upon us, 
and fatigues our attention in joining all the para 
together. Such a ftruflure of a fentence is 
always the mark of carelefs writing. In the firft 
member of the fentence, " a conftant intercourfe 
44 between France and England, by the domini- 
44 ons we poffefled there, and the conqnefts we 
44 made, " the conftru&ion is not fafficiemly filled 
up. In place of i% intercourfe by the dominions 
14 we pofTefTed , " it fhould have been — 44 by reafon 
44 of the dominions we pofTefTed — or occafioned 
44 by the dominions we pofleffed — " and in place 
of 44 the dominions we pofleffed there , and the" 
" conquefts we made , n the regular ftyle is — 44 the 
" dominions which we pofleffed there , and the 
44 conquefts which we made." The relative pro- 
noun which, is indeed in phrafes of this kind 
fometimes omitted: But, when it is omitted, 
the ftyle becomes elliptic ; and though in con- 
vention, or in the very light and eafy kinds of 
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writing, fuch elliptic ftyle may not be improper, 
yet in grave and regular writing, it is better to 
fill up the conftru&ion, and infert the relative 
pronoun. — After having faid — "I could produce 
4 * feveral inftances of both kinds , if it were of 
11 any ufe or entertainment" — our author begins 
the next paragraph thus: 

" To examine into the feveral circomftances 
" by which the language of a country may be 
" altered , would force me to enter into a wide 
"field." 

There is nothing remarkable in this fentence, 
unlefs that here occurs the firft inftance of a 
metaphor fince the beginning of this treatife, 
entering into a wide field, being put for beginning 
an extenfive fubjecl. Pew writers deal lefs in 
figurative language than Swift. I before observ- 
ed , that he appears to defpife ornaments of this 
kind; and though this renders his ftyle fomewhat 
dry on ferious fubjecls , yet his plainnefs and 
Simplicity, I muft not forbear to remind my 
readers, is far preferable to an oftentatious and 
afiecled parade of ornament. 

" I fhali only obferve, that the Latin, the 
" French , and the Englifli , feem to have under- 
gone the fame fortune. The firft from the 
" days of Romulus, to thofe of Julius Caefar, 
" fuffered perpetual changes ; and by what we 
K< meet in thofe authors who occafionally fpeak 
" on that fubjecl, as well as from certain frag- 
" ments of old laws, it is manifeft that the Latin, 
f three hundred years before Tully , was as 
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w unintelligible in his time, as the French and 
u Englifli of the fame period are now; and thefe 
u two have changed as much fince William the 
" Conqueror (which is but, little lefs than 700 
" years) , as the Latin appears to have done in 
" the like term." 

The Dean plainly appears to be writing 
negligently here. This fentence is one of that 
involved and intricate kind , of which fome 
inftances have occurred before; but none worfe 
than this. It requires a very difuncl head to 
comprehend the whole meaning of the period at 
firft reading. In one part of it we find extreme 
carelefTnefs of expreflion. He fays , " it is manifeft 
* c that the Latin, 3oo years before Tully , was 
<c as unintelligible in his time, as the' Englifli 
** and French of the fame period are now." By 
the Englifli and French of the fame period, muft 
naturally be underftood, " the Englifli and French 
" that were fpoken three hundred years before 
M Tally/' This is the only grammatical meaning 
his words will bear; and yet afluredly what he 
means, and what it would have been eafy for 
him to have exprefled with more precifion , is ; 
" the Englifli and French that were fpoken 3oo 
" years ago ; " or at a period equally diftant 
from our age , as the old Latin , which he had 
mentioned , was from the age of Tully. But 
when an author writes haftily , and does not 
review with proper care what he has written i 
many fuch inaccuracies will be apt to creep into 
his flyle, 
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" Whether our language or the French will 
44 decline as faftas the Roman did, is a queftion 
w that would perhaps admit more debate than it 
u is worth. There were many reaions for the 
u corruptions of the laft; as the change of their 
" government to a tyranny, which ruined the 
44 ftudy of eloquence , there being no further ufe 
44 or encouragement for popular orators; their 
" giving not only the freedom of the city, but 
44 capacity for employments , to feveral towns in 
ic Gaul f Spain, and Germany, and other diftant 
" parts , as far as Afia , which brought a great 
44 number of foreign pretenders to Rome, the 
*' flavi/h difpolition of the fenate and people, 
46 by which the wit and eloquence of the age 
44 were wholly turned into panegyric, the m oft 
14 barren of all fubjefls ; the great corruption of 
a manners , and introduction of foreign luxury, 
" with foreign terms to exprefs it , with feveral 
<4 others that might be afligned ; not to mention 
44 the invafion from the Goths and Vandals, 
ft which are too obvious to inuft on. 

In the enumeration here made of the caufes 
contributing towards the corruption of the Roman 
language , there are many inaccuracies — 44 The 
44 change of their government to a tyranny — M 
of whofe government ? He had indeed been 
fpeaking of the Roman language, and therefore 
we guefe at his meaning; but the flyle is un- 
grammatical ; for he had not mentioned the 
Romans themfelves ; and therefore , when lie 
fays their government , there is no antecedent in 
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the fentence to which the pronoun , their, can 
refer with any propriety—" giving the capacity 

for employments to feveral towns in Gaul," is 
a queflionable expreflion. For though towns are 
fometimes put for the people who inhabit them , 
yet to give a town the capacity for employments , 
founds harfli and uncouth. — " The wit and elo- 

quence of the age wholly turned into pane- 
ls gyric," is a phrafe which does not well exprefs 
the meaning. Neither wit nor eloquence can be 
turned into panegyric ; but they may be turned 
towards panegyric, or, employed in panegyric } 
which was the fenfe the author had in view. 

The conclufion of the enumeration is vifibly 
incorrect — u The great corruption of manners , 
<c and introduction of foreign luxury , with 
" foreign terms to exprefs it, with feveral others 
*' that might be afligned — H He means, with fede- 
ral other reafons. The word reafons , had indeed 
been mentioned before ; but as it Hands at the 
diftance of thirteen lines backward, the repetition 
of it here became indifpenfible , in order to 
avoid ambiguity." Not to mention," he adds, " the 

invafions from the Goths and Vandals, which 

are too obvious to infill on." One would imagine 
him to mean , that the invafions from the Goths 
and Vandals, are hiftorical fatfs too well known 
and obvious to be infilled on. But he means 
quite a different thing , though he has not taken 
the proper method of exprefling it , through 
his hafle , probably, to finilh the paragraph; 
namely, that thefe invafions from the Goth* 
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and Vandals " were caufes of the cor- 
ruption of the Roman lauguage too obvious 
u to be infifted on. 

I fhall not purfue this criticifm any further. 
I have been obliged to point out many inaccur- 
acies in the paflage which we have confidered. 
But , in order that my obfervations may not 
be conftrucled as meant to depreciate the ftyle 
or the writings of Dean Swift below their jnft 
value, there are two remarks, which I judge it 
neceflary to make before concluding this leclure. 
One is, That it were unfair to eftimate an 
author s ftyle on the whole , by fome paflage 
in his writings, which chances to be compofed 
in a carelefs manner. This is the cafe with refpecl 
to this freatife , which has much the appearance 
of a hafty produclion; though, as I before ob- 
ferved, it was by no means on that account that 
I pitched upon it for the fubjecl of this exercife. 
Bur after having examined it, I am fenfible, that, 
in many other of his writings, the Dean is more 
accurate. 

My other obfervation, which applies equally 
to, Dean Swift and Mr. Addifon, is, that there 
may be writers much freer offuch inaccuracies, 
as I have .had occafion to point out in thefe two, 
whofe ftyle, however, upon the whole, may 
not have half their merit. Refinement in lan- 
guage has , of late years , begun to-be much at- 
tended to. In feveral modern , productions of 
very fmali value,. I fliould find it difficult to point 
%•••>.• • 
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out many errors in language. The words might, 
probably , be all proper words , correctly and 
clearly arranged ; and the turn of the fentence 
fbnorous and -mufical ; whilft yet the ftyle, upon 
the whole, might deferve no praife. The fault 
often lies in what may be called the general caft, 
or complexion of the ftyle ; which a perfon of 
a good tafte difcerns to be vicious ; to be feeble, 
for inftance , and diffufe ; flimfy or affected ; 
petulant or oftentatious; though the faults cannot 
be fo eafily pointed out and particularized, as 
when they lie in fome erroneous, or negligent 
conftruction of a fentence. Whereas , fuch 
writers as Addifon and Swift , carry always thofe 
general characters of good ftyle , which , in the 
xnidft of their occafional negligences , every per- 
fon of good tafte muft difcern and approve. We 
fee their faults overbalanced by higher beauties. 
We fee a writer of fenfe and reflection exprefting 
his fentiments without affectation , attentive to 
thoughts as well as to words; and, in the main 
current of his language, elegant and beautiful; 
and , therefore, the only proper ufe to be made 
of the blemiflies which occur in the writings of 
fuch authors, is to point out to thofe who apply 
themfelves to the ftudy of compofition , fome of 
the rules which they ought to obferve for 
avoiding fuch errors; and to rendeT them fenfible 
of the neceflity of Uriel attention to language 
and to ftyle. Let them imitate the eafe and 
limplicity of thofe great authors ; let them ftudy 
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to be always natural , and , as , far as they can, 
always correft in their expreflions ; let them en- 
deavour to be, at fome times, lively and ftriking; 
but carefully avoid being at any time oftentatious 
and afFe&ed. 
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Eloquence , or Public Speaking. — Hifiory of 
Eloquence — Grecian Eloquence. — Demojlhenes. 

HaVING nniflied that part of the Conrfe 
which relates to language and ftyle , we are 
now to afcend a ftep higher, and to examine the 
fubjecls upon which ftyle is employed. I begin 
with what is properly called eloquence, or pub- 
lic fpeaking. In treating of this , I am to con- 
fider the different kinds and fubje&s of public 
fpeaking; the manner fuited to each; the pro- 
per diftribntion and management of all the parts 
of a difcourfe ; and the proper pronunciation or 
delivery of it. But before entering on any of 
thefe heads, it may be proper to take a view of 
the nature of eloquence in general , and of the 
ftate m which it has fubfifted in different ages 
and countries. This will lead into fome detail; 
but I hope an ufeful one, as in every art it is of 
great confequence to have a juft idea of the 
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perfection of the art, of the end at which it 
aims, and of the progrefs which it has made 
among mankind. 

Of eloquence, in particular, it is die more 
necefTary to afcertain the proper notion , becaufe 
there is not any thing concerning which falfe 
notions have been more prevalent. Hence, it 
has been fo often, and is ftill at this day , in 
difrepute with many. When you fpeak to a 
plain man of eloquence , or in praife of it , he 
is apt to hear you with very little attention. 
He conceives eloquence to fignify a certain trick 
of fpeech ; the art of varnifliing weak arguments 
plaufibly ; or of fpeaking fo as to pleafe and 
tickle the ear. " Give me good fenfe," fays he, 
•* and keep your eloquence for boys." He is in 
the right , if eloquence were what he conceives 
it to be. It would be then a very contemptible 
art indeed , below the ftudy of any wife or good 
man. But nothing can be more remote from 
truth. To be truly eloquent, is to fpeak to the 
purpofe. For the beft definition which , I think, 
can be given of eloquence , is , the art of fpeak- 
ing in fuch a manner as to attain the end for 
which we fpeak. Whenever a man fpeaks or 
writes, he is fuppofed , as a rational being, to 
have fome end in view; either to inform, or 
to amufe, or to perfuade , or, in fome way or 
other , to acT; upon his fellow-creatures. He who 
fpeaks , or writes , in fuch a manner as to adapt 
all his words mod effectually to that end, is the 
moft eloquent man. Whatever then the fubjecl 
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be, there is room for eloquence; in hiftory, or 
even in philofophy, as well as in orations. The 
definition which I have given of eloquence, 
comprehends all the different kinds of it; whether 
calculated to inftrufl, to perfuade , or to pleafe* 
But, as the moft important fubjecl of difcourfc 
is action, or conduct, the power of eloquence 
chiefly appears when it is employed to influence 
conduct , and perfuade to action. As it is 
principally, with reference to this end, that it 
becomes the object of art, eloquence may, 
under this view of it, be defined , the art of 
perfuafion. 

This being once eflabliflied , certain confe- 
quences immediately follow, which point out the 
fundamental maxims of the art. It follows clearly, 
that , in order to perfuade, the moft eflentiaire? 
quifitesare, folid argument, clear method, a cha- 
racter of probity appearing in the fpeaker, joined 
with fuch graces of flyle and utterance, as fiiall 
draw our attention to what he fays. Good fenfe 
is the foundation of all. No man can be truly 
eloquent without it ; for fools can perfuade none 
but fools. In order to perfuade a man of fenfe, 
you muftfirit convince him; which is only to be 
done , by fatisfying his underftandingof the reafon- 
ablenefs of what you propofe to him. - 

This leads me to obferve , that convincing 
and perfuading, though they are fometimes con^ 
founded , import , notwithstanding , different 
things, which it is neceffary for us , at prefent, 
to diftingutfh from eaph other. Conviction affects 
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the underftanding only ; perfuafton, the will and 
the praclice. It is the bufinefs of the philofopher 
to convince me of truth ; it is the buhnefs of the 
orator to perfuade me to aft agreeably to it , by 
engaging my affeclions on its fide. Conviclion, 
and perfuaiion, do not always go together. They 
ought , indeed, to go together; and would do 
fo , if our inclination regularly followed the* 
diclates of our underftanding. But as our nature 
is conltituted , I may be convinced , that virtue, 
juftice, or public fpirit, are laudable, while, at 
the fame time, I am not perfuaded to acl accord- 
ing to them. The inclination may revolt, though 
the underftanding be fatisfied : the paffions may 
prevail againft the judgment. Conviclion is how- 
ever, always one avenue to the inclination , or 
heart; and it is that which an orator muft firft 
bend his ftrength to gain : for no perfuafion it 
likely to be liable , which is not founded on con- 
viclion. But, in order to perfuade, the orator 
muft go farther than merely producing conviclion ; 
he muft confider man as a creature moved by 
different fprings, and muft acl upon them all. 
He muft addrefs himfelf to the pfcflions; he muft 
paint to the fancy , and touch the heart ; and , 
hence befides folid argument, and clear method* 
all the conciliating and interefting arts, both of 
compofition and pronunciation , enter into the 
idea of eloquence. 

An objeclion may, perhaps hence be formed 
againft eloquence j as an Art which may be 
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employed for perfuading to ill , as well as to 
good There is no doubt that it may; and fo 
reafoning may alfo be , and too often is employed, 
for leading men into error. But who would think 
of forming an argument from this againfl the cul- 
tivation of our reafoning powers? Reafon, elo- 
quence, and every art which ever has been 
ftudied among mankind, may be abufed, and 
may prove dangerous in the hands of bad men ; 
but it were perfectly childifli to contend, that f 
upon this account , they ought to be abrogated. 
Give truth and virtue the fame arms which you 
give vice and falihood , and the former are 
likely to prevail. Eloquence is no invention of 
the fchools. Nature teaches every man to be 
eloquent , when he is much in earneft. Place 
him in fome critical fituation; let him have fome 
great intereft at flake , and you will fee him lay 
hold of the moft effeclual means of perfuafion. 
The art of oratory propofes nothing more than 
to follow out that tffcck which nature has nrlt 
pointed out to men. And the more exaclly that 
this track is purfued , the more that eloquence is 
properly ftudied , the more fhall we be guarded 
againft the abufe which bad men make of it , 
and enabled the better to diftinguifh between 
true eloquence and the tricks of iophiftry. 

We may diftinguilh three kinds , or degrees of 
eloquence. The firft , and loweft , is that which 
aims only at pleafing the hearers. Such, generally, 
is the eloquence of panegyrics , inaugural 
orations , addreifes to great men , and other 
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harangues of this fort. This ornamental fort of 
compoiition is not altogether to be rejecled. It 
may innocently amufe and entertain the mind; 
and it may be mixed, at the fame time, with 
very ufeful fentiments. But it mnft be conft fled, 
that where the fpeaker has no farther aim than 
merely to fliine and to pleafe, there is great 
danger of art being Arained into oftentation , 
and of the compofnion becoming tirefome and 
languid. 

A fecond and a higher degree of eloquence 
is, when the fpeaker aims not merely to pleafe, 
but alfo to inform , to inftrucl, to convince: 
when his art is exerted , in removing prejudices 
againft himfelf and hiscaufe, in chufmg the molt 
proper arguments, flating them with the greateft 
force, arranging them in the bed order, expref- 
fmg and delivering them with propriety and 
beauty; and thereby difpofmg us to pafs that 
judgment, or embrace that fide of the caufe, to 
which he feeks to bring us. Within this 
compafs chiefly, is employed the eloquence of 
the bar. 

But there is a third , and full higher degree 
of eloquence , wherein a greater power is exerted 
over the human mind ; by which we are not 
only convinced, but are interefted, agitated, and 
carried along with the fpeaker; our paflions are 
made to rife together with his ; we enter into all 
his emotions; we love, we deteft , we refent , 
according as he infpires us ; and are prompted 
to refolve , or to aft, with vigor and warmth, 

Debate 
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Debate , in popular aflemblies , opens the moft 
illuftnous field to this fpecies of eloquence \ and 
the pulpit, alfo, admits it. 

1 am here to obferve, and the observation is 
of confequence , that the high eloquence which 
I have laft mentioned, is always the offspring of 
paflion. By paflion, I mean that ftate of the 
mind in which it is agitated , and fired, by fome 
objecl it has in view. A man may convince, 
and even perfuade others to afl, by mere reifon 
and argument. But that degree of eloquence 1 
which gains the admiration of mankind , and 
properly denominates one an orator , is never 
found without warmth or paffion. Paflion , when 
in fuch a degree as to roufe and kindle the mind^ 
without throwing it out of the pofleflion of it- 
felf, is univerfally found to exalt all the human 
powers. It renders the mind infinitely more en- 
lightened , more penetrating, more vigorous and 
mafterly, than it is in its calm moments. A 
man, aduated by a nrong pafTion , becomes 
much greater than he is at other limes. He is 
confcious of more ftrength and force; he utters 
greater * fentiments , conceives higher defigns, 
and executes them with a boldnefs and a felicity, 
of which, on other occafions, he could not think 
himfelf capable. But chiefly , with refpecl to per- 
fuafion , is the power of paflion felt. Almoft 
every man , in paflion , is eloquent. Then , he is 
at no lofs for words and arguments. He tranfmits 
to others, by a fort of contagious fympathy, the 
warm fentiments which he feels 5 his looks and 
L. on R. a. H, 
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geftures are all perfuafive ; and nature here (hows 
hedelf infinitely more powerful than all art. 
This is the foundation of that juft and noted 
jule: " Si vis me flere, dolendum eft primum 
" ipfi tibi. 

This principle being once admitted , that all 
high eloquence flows from pallion , feveral con- 
sequences follow , which deferve to be attended 
to; and the mention of which will ferve to con- 
firm the principle itfelf. For hence, the univer- 
fally acknowledged effecl of enthufiafm, or warmth 
of any kind, in public fpeakers, for affecling 
their audience. Hence all labored declamation - 
and affecled ornaments of ftyle, which fliow the 
mind to be cool and unmoved , are fo inconiiflent 
with perfuafive eloquence. Hence all ftudied 
prettinefTes , in gefture or pronunciation , detrafl 
fo greatly from the weight of a fpeaker. Hence 
a difcourfe that is read, moves us lefs than one 
that is fpoken , as having lefs the appearance of 
coming warm from the heart Hence , to call a 
man cold, is the fame thing as to fay, that he 
is not eloquent. Hence a fceptical man , who is 
always in fufpenfe, and feels nothing ftrongly ; 
or a cunning mercenary man , who is fufpecled 
xather to alfume the appearance of pafhon than 
to feel it; have fo little power over men in public 
fpeaking. Hence, in fine, the neceffity of being, 
and being believed to be , difinterefted , and in 
earneft, in order to perfuade* 

Thefe are fome of the capital ideas which 
.have occurred to me, concerning eloquence in 

1 
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general; and with which I have thought proper 
to begin , as the foundation of much of what I 
am afterwards to fuggeft. f rom what I have 
already faid,. it is evident that eloquence is a 
high talent, and of great importance in fociety; 
and that it requires both natural genius , and 
much improvement from art. Viewed as the 
art of perfuafion, it requires, in its loweft ftate, 
foundnefs of underflanding , and confiderable ac- 
quaintance with human nature; and, in its higher' 
degrees, it requires, moreover, ftrong fenhbihry 
of mind, a warm and lively imagination, joined 
with corredlnefs of judgment, and an extenfive 
command of the power of language ; to which 
mufl alfo be added , the graces of pronunciation 
and delivery. — Let us next proceed , to confider 
in what ftate eloquence has fubfifted in different 
ages and nations. 

It is an obfervation made by feverat writers, 
that eloquence is to be looked for only in free 
ftates. Longinus, in particular, at the end of 
his treatife on the Sublime , when afligning the 
reafon why fo little fublimity of genius appeared 
in the age wherein he lived , illuftrates this obfer- 
vation with a great deal of beauty. Liberty, he 
remarks, is the nurfe of true genius; it animates 
the fpirit, and invigorates the hopes of men ; ex- 
cites honorable emulation, and a defire of ex- 
celling in every art. All other qualifications , he 
fays, you may find among thofe who are de- 
prived of liberty; but never did a flave become 
an orator; he. can only be a pompous flatterer. 
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Now, though this reafoningbe, in the main true; 
Itmuft, however, be underflood with fome limita- 
tions. For, under arbitrary governments, if they 
be of the civilized kind , and give encouragement 
to the arts, ornamental eloquence may flourifli 
remarkably. Witnefs France at this day , where, 
ever, fince the reign of Louis XIV. more of 
what may juftly be called eloquence, within a 
certain fphere, is to be found, than, perhaps, 
in amy other nation of Europe ; though freedom 
be enjoyed by fome of them in a much greater 
degree. Their fermons and orations pronounced 
on public occafions, are not only polite and 
elegant harangues, but feveral of them are un- 
commonly fpirited, animated with bold figures, 
and rife to a degree of the fublime. Their elo- 
quence , however , in general , muft be confeffed 
to be of the flowery , rather than the vigorous 
kind ; 'calculated more to pleafe and foothe , than 
to convince and perfuade. High, manly and 
forcible eloquence is , indeed to be looked for 
only , or chiefly , in the regions of freedom. 
Under arbitrary governments, befides the general 
turn of foftnefs and effeminacy which fuch 
governments may be juftly fuppofed to give to 
the fpirit of a nation , the art of fpeaking cannot 
be fuch an inftrument of ambition, bufinefs, and 
power, as it is in more democratical ftates. It is 
confined within a narrower range ; it can be 
exerted only in the pulpit, or at the bar; but is 
excluded from thofe great fcenes of public bufi- 
nefs, where the fpirits of men have; the freeft 
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play ; where important affairs are tranfacled , and 
perfuafion of courfe, is more ferionfly ftudied. 
Wherever man can acquire mod power over 
roan by means of reafon and difcourfe , which 
certainly is under a free ftate of government, 
there we may naturally expecl that true elo- 
quence will be beft underftood , and carried to 
the greateft height. 

Hence, in tracing the rife x)f oratory, we 
need not attempt to go far back into the early 
ages of the world , or fearch for it among the mo- 
numents of Eaflern or Egyptian antiquity. In 
thofe ages , there was , indeed , an eloquence of 
a certain kind ; but it approached nearer to poetry, 
than to what we properly call oratory. There is 
reafon to believe , as I formerly (bowed , that the 
language of the firft ages was paflionate and meta- 
phorical ; owing partly to the fcanty ftock of 
words, of which fpeech then confifted; and 
partly to the tincture which language naturally 
takes from the favage and uncultivated ftate of 
men, agitated by unreftrained paflions, anct 
ftruck by events, which to them are ftrange 
and furprifing. In this ftate, rapture and enthu- 
fiafm, the parents of poetry , had an ample field. 
But while the intercourfe of men was as yet un- 
frequent, and force and ftrength were the chief 
means employed in deciding controverfies , the 
arts of oratory and perfuafion , of reafoning and 
debate, could be but little known. The firft 
empires that arofe, the AfTyrian and Egyptian, 
were of the d^fpotic kind. The whole power 
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was in the hands of one, or at moil of a few. 
The multitude were accuftomed to a blind rever- 

* 

ence : they were led, not perfuaded; and none 
of thofe refinements of fociety , which make public 
fpeaking an objed of importance, were as yet 
introduced. 

It is not till the rife of the Grecian republics, 
that we find any remarkable appearances of 
eloquence as the art of perfuafion; and thefe 
gave it fuch a field as it never had before , and, 
perhaps, has never had again fince that time. 
And , therefore , as the Grecian eloquence has 
ever been the pbjecl of admiration to thofe who 
have fludied the powers of fpeech, it is necef- 
fary , that we fix our attention , for a little , on 
this period. • 

Greece was divided into a multitude, of petty 
ftates. Thefe were governed , at firft , by kings 
who were called tyrants, and who being, in 
fucceflion , expelled from all thefe ftates , there 
fprung up a great number of democratical go- 
vernments, founded nearly on the fame plan, 
.animated by the fame high fpirit of freedom, 
mutually jealous , and rivals of each other. We 
may compute the flourifliing period of thofe 
Grecian ftates, to have lafted from the battle of 
Marathon , till the time of Alexander the Great, 
who fubdued the liberties of Greece ; a period 
which comprehends about i5o years, and within 
which are to be found moft of their celebrated 
poets and philofophers, but chiefly'their orators: 
fox though poetry and philofophy .were not 
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extincT: among them after that period , yet elo- 
quence hardly made any fignre. 

Of thefe Grecian republics , the moft noted, 
by far, for eloquence , and, indeed, for arts of 
every kind , was that of Athens. The Athenians 
were an ingenious , quick , fprightly people ; 
praclifed in buhnefs, and fliarpened by frequent 
and fudden revolutions , which happened in 
their government. The genius of their govern- 
ment was entirely democratic^ ; their legiflature 
confiftedof the whole body of the people. They 
had, indeed, a fenete of five hundred; but in 
the general convention of the citizens was placed 
the laft refort; and affairs were conduced there, 
altogether , by reafoning , fpeaking , and a 
Ikilful application to the pafllons and interefts 
of a popular affembly. There, laws were made, 
peace and war decreed , and thence the magiftrates 
were chofen. I or the higheft honors of the 
ftate were alike open to all ; nor was the meaneft 
tradefman excluded from a feat in their fnpreme 
courts. In fuch a ftate, eloquence , it is obvious f 
would be much ftudied , as the fureft means of 
rifing to influence and power; and what fort of 
eloquence ? Not that which was brilliant merely, 
and ftiowy , but that which was found , upon 
trial, to be moft effeclual for convincing , inter- 
. efting, and perfuading the hearers. For there » 
public fpeaking was not a mere competition for 
empty applaufe, but a ferious contention for 
that public leading , which was the great objedl 
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both of the men of ambition , and the men of 
virtue. 

Among a nation fo enlightened and acute, 
and where the higheft attention was paid to every 
thing elegant in the arts, we may naturally expect 
to find the public tafte refined and judicious. 
Accordingly, it was improved to fuch a degree, 
that the Attic tafte and Attic manner have patted 
into a proverb. It is true, that ambitious dema- 
gogues, and corrupt orators, did fometimes dazzle 
and miflead the people, by a fliowy but falfe elo- 
quence; for the Athenians, with all their acute- 
nefs, were factious and giddy, and great admirers 
of every novelty. But when fome important in- 
tereft drew their attention, when any great danger 
roufed them , and put their judgment to a 
ferious trial , they commonly diftinguiflied , very 
juftly, between genuine and fpurious eloquence: 
and hence Demotthenes triumphed over all hit 
opponents, becaufe he fpoke always to the pur- 
pose, affected no infignificant parade of words, 
ufed weighty arguments, andfliowed them clearly 
where their intereft lay. In conjunctures of the 
ftate, when the public was alarmed with fome 
prefixing danger, when the people were affembled, 
and proclamation was made by the crier , for 
any one to rife and deliver his opinion upon the 
prefent fituation of affairs, empty declamation and ^ 
fop hi (tical reafoning would not only have been 
hiffed , but refented and puniflied by an affembly 
fo intelligent and accuftomed to buiinefs. Their 

• 
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greateft orators trembled on fuch occafions , when 
they rofe to addrefs the people , as they knew 
they were to be held anfwerable for the iflue of 
the ccunfel which they gave. The moll liberal 
endowments of the greateft princes never could 
found fuch a fchooi for true oratory, as was 
formed by the nature of the Athenian republic. 
Eloquence there fprung , native and vigorous , 
from amidft the contentions of faclion and freedom, 
of public bufmefs, and of a$ive life ; and not from 
that retirement and fpeculation, which we are apt 
fometimes to fancy more favorable to eloquence 
than they are found to be. 

Pyfiftratus, who was cotemporary with Solon, 
andfubverted his plan of government, is mentioned 
by Plutarch, as the firft who diftinguifhed himfelf 
among the Athenians by application to the arts 
of fpeech. His ability in thefe arts, he employed 
for raifing himfelf to the fovereign power; which, 
however, when he had attained, he exercifed 
with moderation. t)f the orators who flouriflied 
between his time and the Peloponnefian war , no 
particular mention is made in hiftory, Pericles, 
who died about the beginning of that war , was 
properly the firft who carried eloquence to a great 
height ; to fuch a height indeed , that it does not 
appear he was ever afterwards furpaffed. He was 
more than an orator; he was alfo a ftatefman and 
a general; expert in bufmefs, and of confummate 
addrefs. For forty years, he governed Athens 
with absolute fway ; and hiftorians afcribe his 
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influence, not more to his polirical talents than 
to his eloquence, which was of that forcible and 
vehement kind, that bore every thing before it % 
and triumphed over the paffions and affeclions of 
the people. Hence he had the furnameof Olym- 
pian given him : and it wasfaid, that, like Jupiter, 
he thundered when hefpoke. Though his ambition 
be liable to cenfure, yet great virtues certainly he 
had ; and it was the confidence which the people 
repofed in his integrity , that gave fuch power to 
his eloquence; a circumflance, without which 
the influence of public fpeaking in a popular 
flate can feldom go far. He appears to have been 
generous, magnanimous, and public fpirited : he 
raifed no fortune to himfelf; he expended indeed 
great fums of the public money , but chiefly on 
public works; and at his death is faid to have 
valued himfelf principally on having never ob- 
liged any citizen to wear mourning on hi9 ac- 
count, during his long adminiltration. It is a 
remarkable particular recorded of Pericles by 
Suidas, that he was the firft Athenian who com- 
pofed , and put into writing , a difcourfe defigned 
for the public. 

Pofterior to Pericles , in the conrfe of the 
Peloponnefian war , arofe Cleon , Alcibiades , 
Critias, and Theramenes, eminent citizens of 
Athens , who were all diftinguifbed for their 
eloquence. They were not orators by profeflion ; 
they were not formed by fchools , but by a 
much more powerful education, that of bufiriefc 
and debate ; where man flurpened mam , and 
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civil affairs carried on by public fpeaking, called 
forth every exertion of the mind. The manner 
or ftyle of oratory which then prevailed, we 
learn from the orations in the hiftory of Thucy- 
dides, who alio flouriflied in the fame age. It 
was manly, vehement, and concife, even to 
fome degree of obfcuriry. " Grandes erant ver- 
" bis," fays Cicero, " crebri fententiis, com- 
" prcflione rerum breves, fc* f ob earn ipfam 
" caufam , interdum fubobfcnri *. M A manner 
very different from what in modem times we 
would conceive to be the ftyle of popular ora- 
tory; and which tends to give a high idea of 
the acutenefs of thofe audiences to which they 
fpoke. 

The power of eloquence having, after the 
days of Pericles, become an objecl of greater 
confequence than ever, this gave birth to a fet 
of men till then unknown, called rhetoricians, 
and fometimes fophifts, who arofe in multitudes 
during the Peloponnehan war; fuch as Protagoras, 
Prodicas, Thrafymus, and one who was more 
eminent than all the reft, Gorgias of Leontium. 
Thefe fophifts joined to their art of rhetoric 
a fubtile logic, and were generally a fort of 
metaphyseal fceptics. Gorgias, however, was a 
profeffed mailer of eloquence only. His reputa- 
tion was prodigious. He was highly venerated 

* w They were magnificent in their expreffions; they 

* abounded in thought,; they compreffed their matter into 

* few words , and , by their brevity , Were fometimes 

* obfeure. " 
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in Leontium of Sicily, his native city; and 
money was coined with his name upon it. In 
the latter part of his life , he eftabliflied himfelf 
at Athens , and lived till he had attained the age 
of 10 5 years. Hermogenes (de Ideis, 1. ii. cap. g.) 
has preferved a fragment of his, from which 
we fee his ftyle and manner. It is extremely 
quaint and artificial; full of antithefis and pointed 
expreflion ; and fliows how far the Grecian 
fuhtilty had already carried the ftudy of language. 
Thefe rhetoricians did not content themfelves 
with delivering general inftruclions concerning 
eloquence to their pupils, and endeavouring to 
form their tafte ; but they profefTed the art 'of 
giving them receipts for making all forts of 
orations; and of teaching them how to fpeak 
for, and againft, every caufe whatever. Upon 
this plan, they were the firft who treated of 
common places , and the artificial invention of 
arguments and topics for every fubjecl. In the 
hands of fuch men , We may ealily believe that 
oratory would degenerate from the mafculine 
ftxain it had hitherto held, and become a trifling 
and fophiftical art : arfd we may juftly deem 
them the firft corrupters of true eloquence. To 
them , the great Socrates oppofed himfelf. By 
a profound , but fimple reafoning peculiar to 
himfelf, he exploded their fophiftry ; and endea- 
voured to recal mens attention from that abufe 
of reafoning and difcourfe which began to be in 
vogue, to natural language, and found and ufeful 
thought" 
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In the fame age, though fomewhat later than 
the philofopher above - mentioned , flourilhed 
liberates, whofe writings are ftill extant. He 
was a profeHed rhetorician, and by teaching 
eloquence, he acquired both a great fortune, 
and higher fame than any of his rivals in that 
profeffion. No contemptible orator he was. His 
orations are full of morality and good fentiments: 
they are flowing and fmooth; but too deftitute 
oi* vigor. He' never engaged in public affairs, 
nor pleaded caufes; and accordingly his orations 
are calculated only for the fhade: "Pompae", 
Cicero allows , " magis quam pugnae aptior ; ad 
" volnptatem aurium accommodatus potius quam 
" ad judiciorum certamen *. " The ftyle of 
Georgias of Leontium was formed into fliort 
fen fences, compofed generally of two members 
balanced again ft each other. The ftyle of I fo cra- 
tes , on the contrary, is fwelling and full; and 
he is faid to be the firft who introduced the 
method of compofing in regular periods, which 
had a ftudied mufic and harmonious cadence; a 
manner which he has carried to a vicious excefs. 

• 

What fliall we think of an orator, who employed 
ten years in compofing one difcourfe, ftill extant, 
entitled the Panegyric? How much frivolous 
care muft have been beftowed on all the minute 
elegance of words and fentences? Dionyfius of 



• « More fitted for show than for debate; better calculated 
" for the amufement of ap audience, than for judicial 
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being the mafler of the great Demofthenes , in 
whom , it muft be acknowledged, eloquence fhone 
forth with higher fplendor, than perhaps in any 
that ever bore the name of an orator, and % whofe 
manner and character, therefore, mult deferve 
our particular attention. 

I Hull not fpend any time upon the cir- 
cumftances of Demofthenes's Jifej they are well 

known. 

tn; \i%to>q to utipx luhs, Qx zSoxi/xxfyv tutevu yx$ in Stuvotx ttoX* 
Kxki$ Tbi pv$ju.a) rm Xf \io>% , xxt ru xo/jliLv hwsiroti to x\n9ivw, 
Hoxtisqy t «Vir>jd»u/t3e tv Six) exccj *reXmJOj , xxk tvxyomu, to 

q' /AOIOTXTOV TO) XXTX QvTlV. QuXSTXl h « (flVCtf TOt; VOT.fJt.XVlV iKlOrbxi 

Try Xe|<v, t/ r« >s£%h tx voxfjuxlx' an/^S^Xa & In mpi notei** xx$ 
itfyvvi; Xsycvli *.xt ISiojtvi tcv Kept ^v%n^ Tf e%ovn xiv^wov tv ^ixx^xth 

TX XO/X^X , XXI QtXTftXX , XXt fXStOXXi^tl TXVTX 8X Gl$X *VTiVX 

%wxit xv irx{x<rxw u&teixv. /uaXXov o'3x OTt ttxi $XxB*; xv 
uItix ysvotTG' ^ptouvTiTfM; yxg yrxg t\ an aim , xxt xaXwe ynofAevos, 
ctucw Tr^xyfix xxi noXt/xittiTXTOv stew, Judic. tie Ifocrate , v58» 
<c His ftttdied circumflcxion of periods , and juvenile afFc <fkatioii 
w of the flowers of fpcech , I do not approve. The thought is 
« frequently made fubrervient to tfee mufic oF the fentence ; and 
« elegance is preferred to reafon. Whereas, in every difcourfe, 
a where bulinefs and affairs are concerned , nature ought to be 
" followed: and nature certainly dilates that the expreffion 
ct should be an objed fubordinate to the fenfe, not the fenfe to 
« the expreffion. When one rifes to give public counfel concern - 

* ing war and peace , or takes the charge of a private man , who 
« is ftanding at the bar to be tried for his life, thofe ftudied 
M decorations, thofe theatrical graces and juvenile flowers, are 

* out of place. Inftead of being of fervice , they are detrimental 
« to the caufe we elpoufe. When the conteft is of a ferious 
" kind, ornaments, which at another time would have beauty, 
« then Loft their effe<a , and prove hoftile to the affldtons which 

* wc wish to raifc in our ^hearers, * 
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known. The ftrong ambition which he drfcovered 
to excel in the art of fpeaking ; the unfuccefsfulnefs 
of his firft attempts; his unwearied perfeverance 
in furmoonting all the difadvantages that arofe 
from his perfon and addrefs; his (hutting himfelfup 
in a cave, that he might ftudy with lefs diffrac- 
tion ; his declaiming by the fea-fliore, that he 
might accuftom himfelf to the noife of a tumult 
tuous affembly, and with pebbles in his mouth, 
that he might correcl a defect in his fpeech : his 
praclifmg at home with a naked fword hanging 
over his ihoulder, that he might check an un- 
graceful motion, to which he was fubjecl; all 
thofe circumftances which we learn from Plutarch, 
are very encouraging to fuch as ftudy eloquence, 
as they (how how far art and application may 
avail , for acquiring an excellence which nature 
feemed unwilling to grant us. 

Defpifing the affecled and florid manner which 
the rhetoricians of that age followed , Demof- 
thenes returned to the forcible and manly elo- 
quence of Pericles; and ftrength and vehemence 
form the principal characlerillics of his ftyle. 
Never had orator a finer field than Demofthenes 

1 * 

in his Olynthiacs and Philippics, which are kU 
, capital orations; and, no doubt, to the noble- 
nefs of the fubjecl, and to that integrity and 
public fpirit which eminently breathe in them , 
they are indebted for much of their merit. The fub- 
jecl, is toroufethe indignation of his countrymen 
againft Philip of Macedon , the public enemy 
of the liberties of Greece; and to guard them 
Z. on R. a. ia 
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agairfft the inlidious meafures , by which that 
crafty prince endeavoured to lay them aflecp to 
dangt-r. In the profecution of this end , we fee'him 
taking every proper method* to animate a people, 
renowned for juhice, humanity, and valor, but 
in many inftinces become corrupt and degene- 
rate. He boldly taxes them with their venality, 
their indolence, and indifference to the public 
caufe; white, at the fame time, with all the art 
of an orator, he recils the glory of their an« 
ceftors to their thoughts , fhows them that they 
are ftill a flourifliing and a powerful people, 
the natural protectors of the liberty of Greece, 
and who wanted only the inclination to exert 
themfelves , <in order to make Philip tremble. 
With his cotemporary orators , who were in 
Philip's* interelt, and who perfuaded the people 
to peace, he keeps no meafures, but plainly 
reproaches them as the betrayers of their country. 
He not only prompts to vigorous conduct , but 
he lays down the plan of that conduct; he 
enters into particulars; and points out, with 
great exa&nefs , the meafures of execution. This 
w the ftrain-of thefe orations. They are ftrongly 
animated i and full of the impetuofity and fire of 
public fpirit. They proceed in a continued train 
of inductions, confequences, and demonflrations, 
founded on found reafon. The figures which he 
trfes, are never fought after; but always rife from 
the fubjpft. He employs them fparingly indeed; 
for fplendor and ornament are not the diftinclions 
6f this orators compofition. It is an energy of 
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thought peculiar to himfelf, which forms his 
character, and fets him above all others. He 
appears to attend much more to things than to 
words. We forget the orator, and think of the 
bufinefs. He warms the mind , and impels to 
aclion. He has no parade and ottentation ; no 
methods of infinuation ; no labored introduc- 
tions; but is like a man full of his fubjecl, who, 
after preparing his audience by a fentence or two 
for hearing plain truths , enters directly on bufinefs. 

Demofthenes appears to great advantage, when 
contrafted with yEfchines in the celebrated oration 
" pro Corona." yEfchines was his rival in bufi- 
nefs , and perfonal enemy ; and one of the moft 
diftinguifticd orators of that age. But when we 
read the two orations, ^fchines is feeble in corn- 
parifon of Demofthenes , and makes much lefs 
impreflion on the mind. His reafonings concern- 
ing the law that was in queftion , are indeed 
very fubtile; but his inveflive again ft Demofthenes 
is general, and ill fupported. Where.is Demof- 
thenes is a torrent, that nothing can refift. He 
bears down his antngonift with violence; he 
draws his character in the ft rongeft colors; and 
ihe particular merit of that oration is, that all the 
defcriptions ir^it are highly piclnrefqtie There 
runs through it a ftrain of magnanimity and 
high honor: the orator fpeaks with that ftteflgfh 
and confcious dignity which great aclions attd 
• public fpirit alone inipire. Both oratotS ufe'great 
liberties with one another; and in general, that' 
wireftrained licence which ancient fnarwtefs 
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permitted , even to the length of abufive names 
and downright fcurrility, as appears both here 
and in Cicero's Philippics, hurts and offends a 
modern ear. What thofe ancient orators gained 
by fuch a manner in point of freedom and bold- 
nefs, is more than compenfated by want of dig- 
nity ; which feems to give an advantage , in this 
refpecl, to the greater decency of modern fpeaking. 

The ftyle of Demofthenes is ftrong and con- 
cife, though fometimes, it muft not bediffembled, 
harfli and abrupt. His words are very expreilive ; 
his arrangement is firm and manly; and though 
far from being unmufical , yet it feems difficult 
to find in him that ftudied, but concealed number, 
and rythmus, which fome of the ancient critics 
are fond of attributing to him. Negligent of thofe 
letter graces , one wouKJ rather conceive him to 
have aimed at that fublime which lies in fenti- 
m en t. His aclion and pronunciation are recorded 
to have been uncommonly vehement and ardent; 
which, from the manner of his compofition, we 
are naturally led to believe. The characler which 
one forms of him , from reading his works , is of 
the auftere, rather than the gentle kind. He is, 
on every occafion, grave, ferious, paflionate; 
takes every thing on a high tone : never lets him- 
feif down, nor attempts any thing like pleafantry. 
It any fault can be found in his admirable elo- 
quence, it is that he fometimes borders on the 
hard and dry. He may be thought to want fmooth- 
nefs and grace ; which Diony fius of Halicarnafius 
attributes to his imitating too clofely the manner 
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of Thncydides, who was his great model for 
flyle , and whofe hiftory he is faid to have written 
eight times over with his own hand. But thefe 
defecls are far more than compenfated , by that 
admirable and mafterly force of mafculine elo- 
quence , which, as it overpowered all who heard 
it, cannot, at this day, be read without emotion* 
After the days of Demofthenes , Greece loft 
her liberty, eloquence of courfe languiflied , and 
relapfed again into the feeble manner introduced 
by the rhetoricians and fophids. Demetrius Pha- 
lereus , who lived in the next age to Demofthenes, 
attained indeed fome charafler , but he is repre- 
fented to us as a flowery, rather than a perfoafive 
fpeaker, who aimed at grace rather than fub- 
ftance. " Deleftabat Athenienfes , H fays Cicero, 
46 magis quam inflammabat. " He amufed the 
<c Athenians , rather than warmed them." And 
after his time, we hear of no more Grecian or** 
tors of any note. 
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hijfory of Eloquence continued, — Roman Elo- 
quence. — Cicero. — Modern Eloquence. 
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AVING treated of the rife of eloquence, and 
of its ftate among the Greeks, we now proceed 
tp confider itsprogrefs among the Romans, where 
we Ihall find one model, at Jeaft, of eloquence, 
n its mod fplendid and iiluitrious form. The 
Romans were long a martial nation, altogether 
rude, and nnfkilled in arts of any kind. Arts 
were of late introduction among them ; they 
were not known till after the conquefi of Greece; 
and the Romans always acknowledged the Grecians 
as their mailers in every part of learning. 

Grsec : a capta ferum, vi&orem cepit, & artes 
Intulit agrefti Latio *. 

Hor. Epift. ad Aug. 

* When conquered Greece brought in her captive arts, 
She triumph'd o'er her Ravage conquerors* hearts } 
Taught our rough verfc its numbers to refine, 
And our rude ftyle with elegance to shine. 

Fkanci5. 



. ROMAN ELOQUENCE; jM 

As the Romans derived their eloquence , poe- 
try, and learning from the Greeks, fo they muft 
be confeffed to be far inferior to them in genius 
for all thefe accomplilhments. They were a more 
grave and magnificent, but a lefs acute and fprightly 
people. They had neither the vivacity no* 
the fenfibility of the Greeks $ their paflions, 
were not fo eafily moved, nor their concept 
tions fo lively; in companion of them, they 
were a phlegmatic nation. Their language re- 
fcmbled their character : it was regular, firm* 
and /lately ; but wanted that fimple and expreflive 
nafvete, and, in particular, that flexibility tt* 
fuit every dilft rent mode and fpecies of compofU 
tion, for which the Greek tongue is diftinguilhed 
above that of every other country. 

Gratis ingenium, Graiis dedit ore rotundo 

Moffl ioqui * i ~ , i, ' i ARS Poet. > 

And hence, when we compare together the va- 
rious rival produclions of Greece and Rome, 
we fliall always find this diftinciion obtain, that 
in the Greek produclions there is more native ge- 
nius; in the Roman, rnore regularity and art; 
What the Greeks invented , the Romans poliftied ; 

* To her lov'd Greeks the Mufe indulgent gave. 
To her lov'd Greeks with great nefs to conceive} 
x- And in fublimer tone Uieir .language, saife: 
Her Greeks wjere only covetous of praifc. 
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the one was the original , rough fometimes , and 
incorrefl ; the other * a finifhed copy. 

As the Roman government, during the republic, 
was of the popolat kind , there is no doubt but 
that, in the hands of the leading men, public 
fpeaking became early an engine of government, 
and was employed for gaining diftin&ion and 
power. Bat in the rnde unpoliflied times of the 
fhte, their fpeaking was hardly of that fort 
that could be called eloquence. Though Cicero, 
in his treatife " de Claris Oratoribus , M endeavours 
to give fome reputation to the elder Cato, and 
thofe who were his cotemporaries, yet he acknow- 
ledges it to have been " afperum &: norridum 
" genus dicendi ," a rude and harfti ftrain of fpeech. 
It was not till a (bort time preceding Cicero's age 
that the Roman orators rofe into any note. 
CraiTus and Antonius , two of the fpeakers in the 
dialogue De Oratore , appear to have been the 
mod eminent, . whofe different manners Cicero 
defcribes with great beauty in that dialogue, 
Znd in his other rhetorical works. But as none of 
their produclions are extant, nor any of Horten- 
fius's, who was Cicero's cotemporary and rival 
at the bar, it is needlefs to tranfcribe from Cicero'* 
writings the account which he gives of thofe 
great men, and of the chara&er of their elo- 
qoence *. 

,v 

* Such ts are dcCrous of particular information on this head , 
had better have recourfe to the original , by reading Cicero's 
three books De Oratore, and his other two treatifes , entitled, 
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The objefl in this period , moft worthy to draw" 
our attention, is Cicero himfelf; whofe name 
alone fuggefts every thing that is fpiendid in 
oratory. With the hiftory of his life, and with 
his characler , as a man and a politician , we have 
not as prefent any direcl concern. We confider 
him only as an eloquent Speaker; and, in this 
view 5 it is our bofinefs to remark both his virtues, 
and hisdefecls, if he has any. His virtues are 7 
beyond con troverfy, eminently great. In- all his 
orations there is high art. He begins, generally, 
with a regular exordium; and with much prepa- 
ration and infinuation prepoflefles the hearers* 
and ftudies to gain their affections. His method 
is clear, and his arguments are arranged with 
great propriety. His method is indeed more - 
clear than that of Demofthenes; and this is one 
advantage which he has over him; We find every 
thing in its proper place; he never attempts to 
move, till he has endeavoured to convince ; and 
in moving, efpecially the fofter paflions, he is 
very fuccefsfuL No man, that ever wrote , knewi 
the power and force of words better than Cicero; 
He rolls them along with the greater! beauty and 
pomp; and in the ftrufture of his fentences, is 
curious and exacl to the higheft degree. He is 
always full and flowing, never abrupt? lie is a; 

the one, Brutus, five de Claris Oratoribus; the other Orator, 
U M. Bruton; which, on feveral accounts well defcrfc 
per u faL . 
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great amplifier of every fubjecl; magnificent, and 
in his (entiments highly moral. His manner is on 
the whole diffufe, yet it is often happily varied-* 
and fuited to the fubjecl. In his four orations, 
for inftance, againft Catiline, the tone and ftyle 
of each of them, particularly the firfl and laftj 
is very different, and accommodated with a great 
deal of judgment to the occafion , and the fitua- 
tion in which they were fpoken. When a great 
public objecl rodfed his mind , and demanded in- 
dignation and force, he departs confiderably 
from that loofe and declamatory manner to which 
lie inclines at other times, and becomes exceed- 
ingly cogent and vehement This is the cafe in 
his orations againlt Antony, and in thofe two 
agaiiill Verres and Catiline. 

Together with thofe high qualities which 
Cicero pofTefFes, he is not exempt from certain 
defecls, of which it is necelTary to take notice. 
For the Ciceronian eloquence is a pattern fo daz- 
zling by its beauties, that, if not examined with 
accuracy and judgment, it is apt to betray the un- 
wary into a faulty imitation? and J am of opinion, 
that it has fometimes produced this effeft. In 
moft of his Orations , efpecially thofe compofed 
in the earlier part of his life , there is too much 
art ; even carried the length ot oftentation. There 
is too vifible a parade of eloquence. He feems 
often to aim at obtaining admiration , rather than 
at operating conviclion, by what he fays. 4 Hencfc 
on fome occafions , he is fliowy rather than folid^ 
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and diffufe, where he ought to 'have been prefTing. 
•His fentences are, at all times, round and fono- 
rous; they cannot be accufed of monotony, for 
they poflefs variety of cadence; but, from too 
great a fiudy of magnificence, he is fometimes 
deficient in ftrength. On all occafions, where 
there is the leaft room for it, he is full of himfelf. 
His great aclions, and the real fervices which he 
had performed to his country, apologize for this 
in part; ancierjt manners, too, impo^d fewer 
refl/aints from the hde of decorum; but, even 
after thefe allowances made, Cicero's oftentation 
of himfelf cannot be wholly palliated ; and his 
orations , indeed all his works , leave ; on pur 
minds the imprefiion of a good man , but wjthal, 
of a vain man. 

The defecls which we have now taken notice 
of in Cicero's eloquence , were not unobferveci 
by his own cotemporaries. This we learn from, 
Quinclilian , and from the author of the dialogue 
" de Caufis Corrupts Eloquential" Brutus, we 
are informed, called him, " Ira&um k eiumbem," 
broken' and enervated. " Suorum tempornm homi- 
" nes,". lays OniuC'.iiian, u incdlare audebant eun* 
" ut tuinidiorem & Ahanum, k reduntantem , k 
tr in reptetrtiorabus minium, k in falibus aliquan- 
< ; do frigiduro , & in compoiitione fraclum k ex- 
"fukamem, & pene viro mollioiem Thefe 

* " Bis cotemponrks ventured to reproach him as fwellinsr, 
a redundant and A ii;uic ; too frequent ill repetitions j in his 
u attempts towards wit fometimes cold; and, in the ftrain of 
" his compofition , feeble , defultory, and more effeminate than 
" became a man. " . * 
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cenfures were undoubtedly carried too far ; and 
favour of malignity and perfonal enmity. They 
faw his defefls , but they aggravated them ; and 
the fource of thefe aggravations can be traced to 
the difference which prevailed in Rome ^ in Cicero's 
days, between twogrcit parties, with refpefl to 
eloquence. The "Attici," and the Afiani." The 
former, who called themfelves the Attics, were 
the patrons of what they conceived to be the 
" chafte, fimple, and natural ftyle of eloquence; 
from which they accufed Cicero as having depart- 
ed , and as leaning to the florid Afiatic manner. - 
In feveral of his rhetorical works, particularly 
in his " Orator ad Brutum Cicero, in his turn, 
endeavours to expofe this feci , as fubftituting a 
frigid and jejune manner, in place of the true 
Attic eloquence ; and contends , that his own 
fcompofition was formed upon the real Attic ftyle* 
In the 10th chapter of -the laft book of Quinclilian's 
Inflitutions, a full account is given of the difpntes 
between thefe two parties ; and of the Rhodtan t 
or middle manner between the Attics and the Afia- 
tics. Quinflilian himfelf declares on Cicero's fide; 
and, whether it be called Attic or Afiatic, prefers 
the full, the copious, and the amplifying ftyle. 
He concludes with this very juft obfervation: 
" Plures funt eloquentias fades; fed ftulthTimum 
" eft quaerere, ad quam refturus fe fit orator; cum 
<c omnis fpecies , quae" modo recta eft, habeat 
<c ufum.— Utetar enim, ut res exiget, omnibus; 
" nec pro caufa modo , fed pro partibus caufa? *. w 

* " Eio^ueace admits of ouay different forms, sad nothing 
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On the fubjecl of comparing Cicero and 
Demofthenea , much has been faid by critical 
writers. The different manners of thefe two 
princes of eloquence , and the diftinguifliing 
characters of each, are fo ftrOngly marked in 
their writings, that the companion is, in many 
refpecls , obvious and eafy. The character of 
Demofthenea is vigor and aufterity ; that of 
Cicero is gentlenefs ana infinuation. In the one, 
yon find more manlinefs, in the other, more 
ornament. The one is more harih, but mors 
fpirited and cogent; the other more agreeable, 
but withal, loofer and weaker. 

To account for this difference , without any 
prejudice to Cicero, it has been faid, that we 
mull look to the nature of their different audit- ; 
ories ; that the refined Athenians followed with 
eafe the concife and convincing eloquence of 
Demofthenea; but that a ma/wer more popular , 
more flowery, and declamatory , was requifite 
in fpeaking to the Romans, a people lefs acute, 
and lefs acquainted with the arts of fpeech. But 
this is not fa tis faclory . For we muft obferve , 
that the Greek orator ipoke much oftener before 
a mixed multitude, than the Roman. Almoft 

» 

" can be snore foolish than to inquire, by which of them an, 

* orator is to regulate his compofition ; £nce every form , 
•• which is in itfelf juft, has its own place and ufe. The 
"orator, according as circuraftances require, will employ 
« them alls fating them not only to the caufe or fubjeft 

* of which ht treat* , but t» the different parts gf that 
"fubjea." t . 

» 
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all the public bufinefs of Athens was tranYacled 
in popular aflemblies. The common people were 
/ his hearers , and his judges. Whereas Cicero 

generally addrefled himfelf to the * Patres Con- 
4e fcripti," or in criminal trials to the Prastor, 
and the felecl judges; and it cannot be imagined, 
that the perfons of higheft rank , and beft 
education in Rome , required a more diffufe 
manner of pleading than the common citizens of 
Athens , in order to make them underftand the 
fcaufe, or relifli the fpeaker. Perhaps We fhali 
come nearer the truth, by obferving, that to 
unite together all the qualities , without the lead 
exception, that form a perfeft orator, and to 
excel equally in each of thofe qualities, is not 
to be expected from the limited powers of human 
geniii6. The higheft degree of ftrength is ,• I 
fufpedl, never found united with the higheft 
degree of fmoothnefs and ornament; equal atten- 
tions to both are incompatible; and the genius 
i . that carries ornament to its utmoft length , is 

not of fuch a kind , as can fxcel as much in 
vigor. For there plainly lies the characleriftical 
difference between thefe two celebrated orators. 
' . It is a difadvantage to Demofthenes, that, 
befides his concifenefs, which fometimes produ- 
ces obfeuriry, the language, in which he writes, 
is lefs familiar to moft of us than the Latin, and 
that we are lefs acquainted with the Greek 
antiquities than we are with the Roman. We 
read Cicero with more eafe, and of com ft* with 
morejpleafure. Independent of this circumftanct 

■ 
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too, he is no doubt, in himfelf, a more agreeable 
writer than the other. But notwithstanding this 
advantage, I am of opinion, that were the flate 
in danger, or fome great public intereft at flake, 
which drew the ferious attention of men , an 
oration in the fpirit and Arain of Demofthenes, 
would have more weight, and produce greater 
effecls than one in the Ciceronian manner. Were 
Demofthenes's Philippics fpoken* in a Britifli 
aflembly, in a fimilar conjuncture of affairs, they 
would convince and perfuade at this day. The 
rapid ftyle, the vehement reafoning, the difdain, 
anger, boldnefs, freed6m , which perpetually 
animate them , would render their fuccefs infalli- 
ble over any modern affembly. I qucftion whether 
the fame can be faid of Cicero's orations; whofe 
eloquence , however beautiful , and however 
well fuited to the Roman tafte , yet borders 
oftener on declamation , and is more remote 
from the manner in which we now expect to 
hear real bufinefs and canfes of importance 
treated *. 

In comparing Demofthenes and Cicero, mod 
of the French critics incline to give the prefer- 
ence to. the latter. P. Rapin the Jefuit, in the 
parallels which he has drawn between fome of 
the moft eminent Greek and Roman writers , 

* In this judgment, I concur with Mr. David Hume, 
jn his Effay upon Eloquence. He gives it as his opinion , 
that, of all human produ&ions, the orations of Demoilhe- 
aes prtfent to us the models which approach the neareft to 
•perfcfcion. 
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uniformly decides in favor of the Roman. For 
the preference which he gives to Cicero, he af- 
figns , and lays ftrefs on one reafon of a pretty 
extraordinary nature ; viz. that Demofthenes 
could not poflibly have fo complete an infight 
as Cicero into the manners and paflions of men ; 
Why? — Becaufe he had not the advantage of 
perufmg Ariflotle s treadle of rhetoric, wherein, 
lays our critic, he has fully laid open that myf- 
tery : and , to fupport this weighty argument 
he enters into a controverfy with A. Geliius, 
in order to prove that Ariflotle s Rhetoric was 
not publiflied till after Demofthenes had fpoken, 
at lead, his mod confiderable orations. Nothing 
can be more childifb. Such orators as Cicero and 
Demofthenes, derived their knowledge of the 
human paflions , and their power of moving 
them, from higher fources than any treatife of 
rhetoric. One French critic has indeed departed 
from the common tracl ; and , after bellowing 
on Cicero thofe juft praifes to which the consent 
of fo many ages fhows him to be entitled , con- 
cludes however, with giving the palm to De- 
mofthenes. This is Fenelon, the famous Arch* 
bifliop of Cambray , and author of Telemachus ; 
himfelf furely no enemy to all the graces and 
flowers of compofition. It is in his Refleclions 
on Rhetoric and Poetry, that he gives this 
judgment; a fmall tracl, commonly publiflied 
along with his dialogues on eloquence *. Thefe 

♦ AS his cxpreffinns are remarkably happy and beautiful, 

dialogues 
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dialogues and reflections are particularly worthy 
of perufal , as containing, I think, the jufte ft 
ideas on the fubjecl, that are to be met with in 
any modern critical writer. 

The reign of eloquence, among the Romans, 
was very fliort. After the age of Cicero, ic 
languifhed, or rather expired; and we have no 
reafon to wonder at this being the cafe. For 
not only was liberty entirely extinguiflied , but 
arbitrary power felt in its heavieft and moft 
oppreflive weight : Providence having , in its 

the paflage here referred to deferves to be infcrted. * Je 
w ne crains pas dire , que DemofthSne me parait fuplrieur 
" a Cice'ron. Je protefte que perfonne n'admire plus Cice- 
a ron que je fa is. II em belli t tout ce qu'il touche. II fait 
" aonneur a la parole. II fait des mots ce qu'nn autre n'en 
" faurait faire. II a , je ne fais combien de fortes d'cfprit. II 
" eft mime court, ft vehement, toutes les fois qu'il veut 
" l'ttrei centre Catiline, contre Verrss, contre Antoioe. 
* Mais on remarque quelque parure dans fon difcours. L'art 
"y eft mcrveilleux 5 mais on Pentrevoit. L'orateur en pen- 
" fant au falut de la republique ; ne s'oublie pas, <fc ne 
" fe laiffe pas oublier. Demofthene parait fortir de foi , & 
" ne voir que la patrie. II ne cherche point le beau s il le 
« fait, Cans y penfer, il eft au-deflus de l'admiration. II fe 
" fert de la parole, comme un homme modefte de fon habit, 
w pour fe convrir. II tonne } il foudroye. Ceft un torrent qui 
" entraine tout. On ne peut le critiquer , parcequ'on eft faifi. 
■ On penfe atrx chofes qu'il dit , & non a fes paroles. On 
n le perd de vue. On n'eft occupe" que de Philippe qui envahit 
"tout. Je fois charm* de ces deux orateurs, mais j'avoue 
« que je fuis moins touche* de l'art infini , & de la magnifique 
w Eloquence de Cice'ron , que de la rapidc fimplicit^ de 
« Demofthene. " 

L. on R. a. i3 
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wrath, delivered over the Roman empire to a 
friccdftpn of fome of tht moil execrable tyrants 
that ever difgraced , and fcourged , the human 
race. Under their government, it was naturally to 
be expecTed that tafte would be corrupted, and ge- 
nius difrouraged. Some of the ornamental arts, lefs 
intimately connected with liberty, continued, for 
a"while to prevail; but for that mafculine eloquence, 
which, had exercrfed itfelf in the fenate, and in 
the puW/c affairs, there was no longer any place. 
The change which was produced on eloquence, 
by the nature of the government, and the flate 
of the public manners , is beautifully defcribed 
in the dialogue de Caufis corruptae Eloqhentias, 
which is attributed, by fomei to Tacitus, by 
Others, to Quinflilian. Luxury , effeminacy, and 
flattery, overwhelmed all. The forum, where 
fo many great affairs had been tranfacled , was 
now become a defert. Private caufes were ftiH 
pleaded; but the public was no longer interefled; 
nor any general attention drawn to what pafTed 
there: "Unus inter hsec, & alter, dicenti afliftit; 
" & res velut in folitndine agitur. Oratori autem 
" clamore plaufuque opus eft , 8c velut quodam 
" theatro , qualia quoti3ie antiquis oratoribus 
" contmgebant ; cum tot ac tarn nbbiles forum 
" coarclarent; cum clientele, & tribus, &: muni- 
" cipiorum legationes, periclitautibus afRfterent; 
4 * cum in plerifque judiciis crederet populus Ro- 
a manus fua interefTe quid judicaretur *. " 

* w The courts of judicature are, at prefent, fo unfre- 
" quented, that the orator Sterns to ftand alone, and talk to 
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In the fchools of the declaimers, the corrup- 
tion of eloquence was completed. Imaginary and 
fantaflic fubjecls, fuch as had no real life, or 
bufinefs, were made the themes of declamation $ 
and all manner of falfe and affecled ornaments 
were brought into vogue : " Pace .veftra liceat 
''d&ifle," fays Petronius Arbiter, to the declaim- 
ers of his time, ** primi omnem eloquentiam 
11 perdidiftis. Levibus enim ac inanibus fonts 
" ludibria quaedam excitando, efFeciftis ut corpus 
" orationis enervaretur atque caderet. Et idea ' 
" ego exiftimo adolefcenfulos in fcholis ftultiflimos 
" fieri, qui nihil ex iis, qua in ufu habemus, 
" aut vident ; fed piratas cum catenis in littore 
"ftantes; & tyrannos edicla fcribentes quibus 
" imperent filiis ut patrum fuorum capita prseci- 
"dant; fed refponfa, in peftilentia data, ut vir- 
" gines tres aut plures immolentur; fed mellitos 
" verborum globulos, & omnia qcafi papavere, 
" & fefamo fparfa. Qui inter hsec nutriuntur, 
non magis fapere poiTunt , quam bene olere 
" qui in culina habitant V In the hands of the 

" bare walls. But eloquence rejoices in the burfts of loud 

* applaufe, and exults in a full audience; fnch as ufed to 
** prefs round the ancient orators , when the forum ftood 
"^crowded with nobles: when numerous retinues of clients, 
tf when foreign ambafladors, when tribes, and whole cities 

* affifted at the debate* and when, in many trials, the 
cc Roman people underftood themfelves to be concerned in 

* the event." ^ ' 

¥ <c With your permiffion , I muft be allowed to fay, 
** that you have been the firft deftro'ycrs of all true eloquence. 
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Greek rhetoricians, the manly and fenfible elo- 
quence of their firft noted fpeakers degenerated, 
at I formerly {bowed, into motility and fophif- 
try ; in the hands of the Roman declaim ers , it 
paffed into the quaint and affeclcd; into point 
and antithesis. This corrupt manner begins to 
appear in the writings of Seneca ; and fhowg 
itfelf, alfo, in the famous panegyric of Pliny die 
younger on Trajan t which may be confidered 
as the la ft effort of Roman oratory. Though the 
author was a man of genius , yet it is deficient 
in nature and eafe. We fee, throughout the 
whole , a perpetual attempt to depart from the 
ordinary way of thinking , and to fupport a 
forced elevation. 

In the decline of the Roman empire , the 
introduction of Chriftianity gave rife to a new 

• 

a For, by r thofe mock fubje&s, on which yon employ yonr 

* empty and unmeaning competitions, yon have enervated and 
« overthrown all that is manly and fubftantial in oratory. I 

* cannot but conclude, that the youth whom you educate, 

* muft be totally perverted in your fchools, by hearing and 

* feeing nothing which has any affinity to real life, or human 
« affairs j but ftories of pirates Ihnding on the shore , provided 
« with chains for loading their captives, and of tyrants iffuing 
« their edi&i , by which children are commanded to cut off 
« the heads of their parents } but refponfes given by oracles 1n 
" the time of peftilenee, that feveral virgins muft be facrificedj 
« but glittering ornaments of phrafe, and a ftyle highly fpiced, 

• if we may fay fo , with affe&ed conceits. They who are 

* educated in the midft of fuch ftudies , can no more acquire a 
« good tafte, than they can faicll fwett who dwell perpetually in 
«t kitchen." 
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fpecies of eloquence , in the apologies , fermons > 
and paftoral writings of the fathers of the church. 
Among the Latin fathers , Laclanttus and Minu- 
ting Felix , are the moft remarkable for purity of 
ftyle; and in a later age, the famous St. Auguf- 
tine poflefles a confiderable (hare of fprightlinefe 
and ftrength. But none of the fathers afford any 
juft models of eloquence. Their language, as fbon 
as we delcend to the third or fourth century, be- 
comes harfh; and they are, in general, infefled 
with the tafle of that age , a love of fwoln and 
drained thoughts , an<|f of the play of words. 
Among the Greek fathers, the moft diftinguifbed, 
by far, for his oratorical merit, is St. Chryfof- 
tome. His language is pure ; his ftyle highly 
figured. He is copious , fmooth , and fometimes 
pathetic. But he retains, at the fame time, much 
of that character which has been always attributed 
to the Afiatic eloquence, diffufeand redundant to 
a great degree, and often overwrought and tumid. 
He may be read, however, with advantage, for 
the eloquence of the pulpit, as being freer of 
falfe ornaments than the Latin fathers. 

As there is nothing more that occurs to me, 
deferring particular attention in the middle age f 
I pafs now to the ftate of eloquence in modern 
times. Here , it rnuft be con felled , that, in no 
European nation , public fpeaking has been con- 
fidered as fo great an objefl, or been cultivated 
with fo much care, as in Greece or Rome. Its 
reputation has never been fo high; its effecls 
have never been fo confiderable 7 nor has that 
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high and fublime kind of it, which prevailed in 
thofe ancient ftates been fo much as aimed at: 
notwithstanding, too, that a new profeflion has 
been eftabliftied , which gives peculiar advantages 
to oratory , and affords it the noblefl field ; I 
mean, that of the church. The genius of the 
world feems, in this refpedl, to have undergone 
foroe ^alteration. The two countries where we 
might expecl to find moft of the fpirit of elo- 
quence, are France and Great Britain: France, 
on account of the diftinguifhed turn of the nation 
towards all the liberal am, and of the encourage- 
ment which, for this century paft, thofe arts 
have received from the public; Great Britain, 
on account both of the public capacity and ge- 
nius , and of the free government which it enjoys. 
Yet, fo it is, that, in neither of thofe countries , 
lias the talent of public fpeaking rifen near to the 
degree of its ancient fplendor. While, in other 
productions of genius, both inprofeand in poetry, 
they have contended for the prize with Greece 
and Rome; nay, in fome compofitions, maybe 
thought to have furpaffed them: the names of 
Demofthenes and Cicero, Hand, at this day, 
unrivalled in fame; and it would be held pre- 
fumptuous and abfurd , to pretend to place any 
modern whatever on the fame, or even on a 
nearly equal , rank. 

It Teems particularly furprifing, that Great 
Britain fjiould not have made a more confpicuous 
figure in eloquence than it has hitherto attained; 
when *ve confider the enlightened , and ? at the 

1 
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feme time, the free and bold genius of the coun- 
try, which feems not a little to favor oratory; 
and- when we confider that, of all the polite na- 
tions, it alone poITeffes a popular government, or 
admits into the legiflature, fuch numerous aflem- 
blies as can be fuppofed to lie under the dominion 
of eloquence* Notwithftanding this advantage, 
it mult be confefied , that , in moft parts of elo- 
quence, we are undoubtedly inferior, not only 
to the Greeks and Romans by many degrees , 
but alfo to the French. We have philosophers, 
eminent and confpicuous, perhaps, beyond any 
natipn , in all the parts of fcience. We have both 
tafte and erudition , in a high degree. We have 
hiftorians , we have poets of the greateft hame$ 
but of orators, or public fpeakers, how little 
have we to boaft ? And where are the monuments 
of their genius to be found ? in every period w$ 
have had fome who made a figure , by managing 
the debates in parliament ; but that figure was 
commonly owing to their wifdom, or their experi- 
ence in bufmefs, more than to their talents for ora- 
tory ; and unlefs in fome few in (lances , wherein 
the power of oratory has appeared, indeed, with 

* Mr. Hume , in his Effay on Eloquence, makes this obfer- 
vation , and illuftrates it with hie ufual elegance. He, indeed, 
fuppofes , that no fatisfa&ory reafons can be given to account 
for the Inferiority of modern to ancient eloquence. Jn this, 
I differ from him, and shall endeavour, before the conclufion 
of this lecture, to point out fome caufes to which, I think , 
it may, in a, great meafure be afcribecr, io the three great 
fcenes of public. Jpeakjng. • . 
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much luftre, the art of parliamentary fpeaking 
rather obtained to feveral a temporary applaufe, 
than conferred upon any a lafting renown. At the 
bar , though , queftionlefs , we have many able 
pleaders , yet few or none of their pleadings have 
been thought worthy to be tranfmitted to pofteri- 
th ; nor have commanded attention, any longer than 
the caufe which was the fubjeft of them interefied 
the public, while in France, the pleadings of 
Patru, in the former age, and thofe of Cochin and 
D Wguefleau , in later times , are read with plea- 
fure, and are often quoted as examples of elo- 
quence by the French critics. In the fame manner, 
in the pulpit , the Britifh divines have diftinguifh- _ 
ed themfel ves by the mod accurate and rational 
compofitions which, perhaps, any nation can 
boaft of. Many printed fermons we have, full 
of good fenfe , and of found divinity and mora-j 
lity ; but the eloquence to be found in them, 
the power of perfuafion , of interefting and en- 
gaging the heart , which is , or ought to be , the 
great objeft of the pulpit , ii far from bearing a 
fuitable proportion to the excellence of the mat- 
ter. There are few arts , in my opinion , farther 
from perfection , than that of peaching is among 
us; the reafons of which, I fliall afterwards have 
occafion to difcufs ; in proof of the facl , it if 
fufficient to obferve , that an Englifh fermon , 
inftead of being a perfuafive animated oration, 
feldom rifes beyond the flrain of correft and dry 
reafoning. Whereas , in the fermons of Bofluet , 
Maflillon 5 Bourdaloue , and Flechier , among 
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the French, we fee a much higher fperies of 
eloquence aimed at , and in a great meafure at- 
tained , than the Britifh preachers have in view. 

In general, the characleriftical difference be- 
tween the Rate of eloquence in France and in 
Great Britain is, that the French have adopted 
higher ideas both of pleafmg and perfuading by 
means of oratory , though , fometimes , in the 
execution they fail. In Great Britain , we have 
taken up eloquence on a lower key ; but in our 
execution , as was naturally to be expecled , have 
been morecorrecl. In France, the flyle of their 
orators is ornamented with bolder figures : and 
their difcourfe carried on with more amplification, 
more warmth and elevation. The compofition is 
often very beautiful ; but fometimes , alfo , t<*o 
diffufe, and deficient in that ftrength and cogency 
which renders eloquence powerful ; a defedl 
owing , perhaps , in part , to the genius of the 
people , which leads them to attend fully as much 
to ornament as to fubftance ; and , in part , to the 
nature of their government , which , by excluding 
public fpeaking from having much influence on 
the conducl of public affairs , deprives eloquence 
of its beft opportunity for acquiring nerves and 
ftrength. Hence the pulpit is the principal field 
which is left for their eloquence. The mem- 
bers , too , of the French academy give harangues 
at their admiffion, in which genius often appears 3 
but laboring under the misfortune of having no 
fubjefl to difcourfe upon, they run commonly 
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into' flattery and panegyric, the mod barren and 
infipid of all topics. 

I obferved before, that the Greeks and Ro- 
mans afpired to a more fublime fpecies of elo- 
quence, than is aimed at by the moderns. Theirs 
~was of the vehement and paflionate kind , by 
which they endeavoured to inflame the minds of 
their hearers, and hurry their imaginations away: 
and , fuitable to this vehemence of thought 9 
was their vehemence of geflure and aclion ; the 
" fupplofio pedis," the " percuflio frontis & 
<c femoris , " were , as we learn from Cicero's 
writings*, nfual geftures among them at the bar; 
though now they would be reckoned extravagant 
any where, except upon the ftage. Modern elo- 
quence is much more cool and temperate; and 
in Great Britain efpecially , has confined itfelf 
almoft wholly to the argumentative and rational. 
It is much of that fpecies which the ancient cri- 
tics called the "tenuis," or " fubtilis ; " which 
aims at convincing and inflrufting, rather than 
affefling the paflions, and affumes a tone not much 
higher than common argument and difcourfe. 

Several reafons may be given, why modern 
eloquence has been fo limited , and humble in 
its efforts. In the firft place, I am of opinion, 
that this change muft, in part* be afcribed to 
that correcl turn of thinking, which has been fo 
much ftudied in modern times. It can hardly be 
doubted, that, in many efforts of mere genius, 

v • »,.»... .4 
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the ancient Greeks and Romans-excelled us ; but, 
on the other hand, that, in accuracy and clofe- 
nefs of reafoning on many fubjecls, we have fome 
advantage over them , ought , I think , to l>e 
admitted alfo. In proportion as the world has 
advanced , philofophy has made greater progrefs. 
A certain ftriflnefs of good fenfe has , ii\ this 
ifland particularly, been cultivated, and intro- 
duced into every fubjecl. Hence we are more on 
our guard againft the flowers of elocution; we 
are on the watch , we are jealous of being deceiv- 
ed by oratory. Our public fpeakers are obliged 
to be more referved than the ancients, in their 
attempts to elevate the imagination, and warm 
the paflions; and by the influence of prevailing 
tafte, their own genius is fobered and chaften- 
ed , perhaps , in too great a degree. It is likely 
too, I confefs, that what we fondly afcribe to 
our correclnefs and good fenfe, is owing, in a 
great meafure, to our phlegm and natural cold- 
nefs. h or the vivacity and fenfibility of the Greeks 
and Romans, more efpecially of the former, feem 
to have been much greater dian ours , and to 
have given them a higher reliih of ail the beau- 
ties of oratory. 

Befides thefe national confederations , we muft, 
in the next place , attend to peculiar, circumflances 
in the three great fcenes of public fpeaking, which 
have proved difadvantageous .to t the growth of 
eloquence among us. Though the parliament of 
Great Britain be the nobleft rfield which Europe, 
at this day , affords to a public fpeaker , yet 
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eloquence has never been fo powerful an inftru- 
ment there , as it was in the popular aflemblies 
of Greece and Rome. Under forae former reigns, 
the high hand of arbitrary power bore a violent 
fway; and in later times, miniAerial influence 
has genera'ly prevailed. The power of fpeaking, 
though always confiderable , yet has been often 
found too feebie to counterbalance either of thefe; 
and, of courfe, has not been ftudied with fo 
much zeal and fervor, as where its effecl on bufi- 
nefs was irrefimble and certain. 

At the bar , our difadvantage , in comparifon 
of the ancients, is great. Among them, the jud- 
ges were generally numerous; the laws were few 
and fimple ; the decifion of caufes was left in a 
great meaiure, to equity and the fenfe of man- 
kind. Here was an ample field for what they term- 
ed judicial eloquence. But among the moderns, 
the cafe is quite altered. The fyftem of law is 
become much more complicated. The knowledge 
of It is thereby rendered fo laborious an attain- 
ment , as to be the chief object of a lawyer's edu- 
cation , and , in a manner , the ftudy of his life. 
The art of fpeaking is but a fecondary accompliuV 
ment, to which he can afford to devote much lefs 
of his time and labor. The bounds of eloquence 
befides , are now much circumfcribed at the bar; 
and except, in a few cafes, reduced to arguing 
from ft rid law, ftatute , or precedent; by which 
means knowledge, much more than oratory, is 
become the principal requifite. 
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With regard to the pulpit, it has certainly 
been a great difad vantage , that the praclice of 
reading fermons , inftead of repeating them from 
memory , has prevailed fo oniverfally in England. 
This may, indeed, have introduced accuracy; 
but it has done great prejudice to eloquence; 
for a difcourfe read , is far inferior to an oration 
fpoken. It leads to a different fort of compofition, 
as well as of delivery , and can never have an equal 
effefl upon any audience. Another circumftance, 
too, has been unfortunate. The feftaries and 
fanatics, before the reftoratjon, adopted a warm, 
zealous, and popular manner of preaching; and 
thofe who adhered to them , in aftertimes , con- 
tinued to diftinguilh themfelves by fomevvhat of 
the fame manner. The odium of thefe feels drove 
the eftabliflied church from that warmth which 
they were judged to have carried too far, into 
the oppofite extreme of a ftudied coolnefs, and 
compofure of manner. Hence, from the art of 
perfuaiion, which preaching ought always to be, 
it has palled, in England, into mere reafoningand 
inftruclion; which not only has brought down 
the eloquence of the pulpit to a lower tone than it 
might juftly alfume; but has produced this far- 
ther effeel, that, by accuftoming the public ear 
to fuch cool and difpaflionate difcourfes , it has 
tended to fafliion other kinds of public fpeaking 
upon the fame model. 

Thus I have given fome view of the ftate of 
eloquence in modern times, and endeavoured to 
account for it. It has, as we hav« feen , fallen 
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below that fplendor which it maintained in anci- | 
ent ages $ and from being fublime and vehement, 
has come down to be temperate and cool. Yet, 
(till in that region which it occupies , it admits 
great fcope; and to the defeft of zeal and appli- 
cation , more than to the want of capacity and 
genius, we may afcribe its not having hitherto 
rifen higher. It is a field where there is much 
honor yet to be reaped ; it is an inftrument which 
may be employed for purpofes of the higheft 
importance. The ancient models may full, with 
much advantage , be fet before us for imitation ; 
though j in that imitation, we muft doubtlefs, 
have feme regard to what modern tafte and 
modern manners will bear; of which I (hall after- 
wards, have occaiion to fay more. 
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Different Kinds of Public Speaking.'-' Eloquence 
of Popular AJfemblies. —Extracts from Demof- 
thenes. ' ' 
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.FTEjR. the preliminary views which have 
been given of the nature of eloquence in general, 
and of the ftate in which it has fubfifted in dif- 
ferent ages and countries , I am now to enter on 
con fide ring the different kinds of public fpeaking, 
the diftinguiihing characters of each , and the 
rules which relate to them. The ancients divided 
all orations into three kinds; the demonftrative, 
the deliberative, and the judicial. The fcope of 
the demonftrative was to praife or to blame; that 
of the deliberative to advife or to difTuade ; that 
of the judicial , to accufe or to defend. The chief 
fubjecls of demonftrative eloquence , were pane- 
gyrics, invectives, gratulatory and funeral ora- 
tions. The deliberative was employed in matters 
pf public concern, agitated in the fenate or be- 
fore the affemblics of the people. The judicial is 
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the fame with the eloquence of the bar employed 
in addrefling judge*, who have power to abfolve 
or condemn. This divifion runs through all the 
ancient treatifes on rhetoric ; and is followed by 
the moderns, who copy them. It is a divifion 
not inartificial ; and comprehends molt , or all of 
the matters which can be the fubjecl of public 
difcourfe. It will, however, fuit our purpofe 
better, and be found, I imagine, more ufeful, 
to follow that divifion which the train of modern 
fpeaking naturally points out to us, taken from 
the three great fcenes of eloquence , popular af- 
femblies, the bar, and the pulpit ; each of which 
has a diftincl character that particularly fuits it. 
This divifion coincides in part with the ancient 
one. The eloquence of the bar is precifely the 
fame with what the ancients called the judicial. 
The eloquence of popular affemblies, though 
moflly of what they term the deliberative fpecies, 
yet admits alfo of the demonftrative. The elo- 
quence of the pulpit is altogether of a diftincl 
nature , and cannot be properly reduced under 
any of the heads of the ancient rhetoricians. 

To all the three, pulpit, bar, and popular 
affemblies , belong , in common , the rales con- 
cerning the conducl of a difcourfe in all its parts. 
Of thofe rules I purpofe afterwards to freat at 
large. But before proceeding to them , I intend 
to (how , firft , what is peculiar to each of thefe 
three kinds of oratory , in their fpirit, character, 
or manner. For every fpecies of public fpeaking 
has a manner or character peculiarly faited to it; 

of 
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of which it is highly material to have a juft 
idea , in order to direcl the application of 
general rules. The eloquence of a lawyer is 
fundamentally different from that of a divine , 
or a fpeaker in parliament : and to have a pre- 
cife and proper idea of the diftinguiihing characler 
which any kind of public fpeaking, requires, is 
the foundation of what is called a juft tafte in 
that kind of fpeaking. 

Laying afide any queftion concerning the 
pre-eminence in point of rank , which is due to 
any one of the three kinds before mentioned, 
I fhall begin with that which tends to throw 
moft light upon the reft , viz. the eloquence of 
popular aflemblies. The moft auguft theatre for 
this kind of eloquence, to be found in any na- 
tion of Europe, is, beyond doubt, the parlia- 
ment of Great Britain. In meetings too, of In- 
dignity, it may difplay itfelf. Wherever there- 
is a popular court , or wherever any number of 
men are afTembled for debate or confultation , * 
there , in different forms, this fpecies of eloquence 
may take place. • - ' 

Its objecl is, or ought always to be perfuafion. 
There muft be fome end propofed; fome point, 
moft commonly of public utility or good, in 
favor of which we feek to determine the hearers. 
Now , in all attempts to perfuade men , we muft 
proceed upon this principle , that it is neceiTary 
to convince their underftanding. Nothing can 
be more erroneous, than to imagine, that, 
L. on R. 14 
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becaufe fpeeches to popular aflemblies admit more 
of a declamatory ftyle than fome other difcourfes, 
they therefore ftand left in need of being fup- 
ported by found reafoning. When modelled 
upon this falfe idea , they may have the fliow , 
but never can produce the effefl , of real elo- 
quence. Even the fliow of eloquence which they 
make , will pleafe only the trifling and fuperficial. 
For, with all tolerable judges , indeed almoft 
with all men , mere declamation foon becomes 
infipid. Of whatever rank the hearers be , a 
fpeaker is never to prefume, that by a frothy and 
often tat ious harangue , without folid fenfe and 
argument , he can either make impreflion on them, 
or acquire fame to himfelf. It is, atleaft, a danger- 
ous experiment; for, where fuch an artifice fuc- 
ceeds once , it will fail ten times. Even the com- 
mon people are better judges of argument and 
good fenfe , than we fometimes think them ; and 
upon any queftion of bufinefs, a plain man, who 
fpeaks to the point without art , will generally 
prevail over the moft artful fpeaker who deals in 
flowers and ornament, rather than in reafoning. 
Much more, when public fpeakers addrefs them- 
felves to any aflembly where there are perfons of 
education and improved underftanding, they ought 
to be careful not to trifle with their hearers. 

Let it be ever kept in view, that the founda- 
tion of all that can be called eloquence , is good 
fenfe , and folid thought. As popular as the ora- 
tions of Demofthenes were, fpoken to all tht 

* 
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citizens of Athens, every one who looks into them, 
muft fee how fraught they are with argument; 
and how important it appeared to him , to con- 
vince the under ftanding , in order to perfuade, 
or to work on the principles of aclion. Hence 
their influence in his own time; hence their fame 
at this day. Such a pattern as this, public fpeakers • 
ought to fet before them for imitation , rather 
than follow the trafl of thofe loofe and frothy 
declaimers , who have brought difcredit on elo- 
quence. Let it be their firft ftudy , in addreffing 
any popular affembly , to be previoufly matters 
of the bufwefs on which they are to fpeak , to 
be well provided with matter and argument; and 
to reft upon thefe the chief ftrefs. This will always 
give to their, difcourfe an air of manlinefs and 
ftrength , which is a powerful inftrument of per- 
fuafion. Ornament, if they have genius for it, 
will follow of courfe; at any rate it demands only 
their fecondary ftudy: " Cura fit verborum; fo- 
" licitudo rerum." — " To your exprefhon be at-. 
M tentive, but about your matter be felicitous," 
is an advice of Quinctilian , which cannot be too 
often recollefled by all who ftudy oratory. 

In the next place , in order to be perfuaiive 
fpeakers in a popular afTembly , it is, in my opi- 
nion , a capital rule , that we be ourfelves per- 
fuaded of -whatever we recommend to others. 
Never, when it can be avoided, ought we to 
efpoufe any fide of the argument, but what we 
believe to be the true and the right one. Seldom 
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or never will a man be eloquent, but when he is 
in earned, and ottering his own fentiments. They 
are only the " vera voces ab imo peclore," " the 
** nnaflumed language of the heart or head that 
carry the force of conviction. In a former leclure, 
when entering on this fubjecl, I obferved that all 
high eloquence muft be the offspring of paflion, 
or warm emotion. It it this which makes every 
man perfuafive; and gives a force to his genius , 
which it pofTeffes at no other time. Under what 
difaldvantage then is he placed , who, not feeling 
what he utters, muft counterfeit a warmth to 
which he is a ftranger? 

I know , that young people , on purpofe to 
train themfelves to the art of fpeaking, imagine 
it ufeful to adopt that fide of the queftion un- 
der debate, which, to themfelves, appears the 
weakeft , and to try what figure they can make 
upon it But, I am afraid, this is not the moil 
improving education for public fpeaking ; and 
that it tends to form them to a habit of flimfy 
and trivial difcourfe. Such a liberty they fhould, 
at no time , allow themfelves, unlefs in meetings 
where no real bufmefs is carried on , but where 
declamation and improvement in fpeech is the 
fole aim. Nor even in fuch meetings, would I 
recommend it as the muft ufeful exercife. They 
will improve themfelves to more advantage, and 
acquit themfelves with more honor , by chufing 
always that fide of the debate to which , in their 
own judgment, they are mod inclined, and 
fopporting it by what feems to themfelves moft 
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folid and perfuafive. They will acquire the habit 
of reafoning clofely , and exprefling themfelves 
with warmth and force, much more when they 
are adhering to their own fentiments, than when 
they are fpeaking in contradiction to them. In 
affemblies where any real bufinefs is carried on, 
whether that bufinefs be ot much importance or 
not , it is always of dangerous confequence for 
young praclitioners to make trial of this fort of 
play of fpeech. It may fix an imputation on their 
characlers before they are aware; and what they 
intended merely as amufement, may be turned 
to the difcredit, either of their principles or their 
underftanding. 

• Debate , in popular courts , feldom allows 
the fpeaker that full and accurate preparation 
before hand , which the pulpit always , and the 
bar fometimes , admits. The arguments muft 
be fuited to the courfe which the debate takes; 
and as no man can exaclly forefee this, one who 
trufts to a fet fpeech , compofed in his clofet 9 
will , on many occafions , be thrown out of the 
ground which he had taken. He will find it 
pre-occupied by others, or his reafonings fuper- 
feded by fome new turn of the bufinefs; and, 
if he ventures to ufe his prepared fpeech , it 
will be frequently at the hazard of making an 
awkward figure. There is a general prejudice 
with us, and not wholly an unjuft one, againft 
fet fpeeches in public meetings. The only oc- 
cafion, when they have any propriety, is, at 
the opening of a debate , when the fpeaker has 
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it in his power to chufe his field. But as the 
debate advances, and parties warm , difcourfes 
of this kind become more unfuitable. They want 
the native air ; the appearance of being fuggeft- 
ed by the bufinefs that is going on ; ftudy and 
oflentation are apt to be vilible; and, of courfe, 
though applauded as elegant , they are feldom 
fo perfuafive as more free and unconftrained 
difcourfes. 

This, however, does not by any means con* 
elude againft premeditation of what we are to 
fay ; the neglecl of which, and the trufling wholly 
to extemporaneous efforts, will unavoidably pro- 
duce the habit of fpeaking in a loofe and undi- 
gefted manner. But the premeditation which is of 
mod advantage, in the cafe which we now con- 
fider, is of the fubjeel or argument in general, 
rather than of nice compofition on any particular 
branch of it. With regard to the matter, we 
cannot be too accurate in our preparation , fo as 
to be fully matters of the bufinefs under confi- 
deration; but, with regard to words and expref- 
fion , it is very poffible fo far to overdo , as to 
render our fpeech ftiff and precife. Indeed , till 
once perfons acquire that firmnefs, that prefence 
of mind, and command of expreflion, in a public 
meeting, which nothing but habit and praclice 
can beftow , it may be proper for a young fpeaker 
to commit to memory the whole of what he 
is to fay. But , after fome performances of this 
kind have given him boidnefs, he will find it the 
better method not to confine himfelf fo ftrifily; 
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but only to write, beforehand, fome fentences 
with which he intends to fet out, in order to 
put himfelf fairly in the train; and, for the reft, 
to fet down (hort notes of the topics, or princi- 
pal thoughts upon which he is to inlift, in their 
order , leaving the words to be fuggefted by the 
warmth of difcourfe. Such fliort notes of the fub- 
ftance of the difcourfe, will be found of con^ 
fiderable fervice, to thofe, efpecially, who are 
beginning to fpeak in public. They will accuftom 
them to fome degree of accuracy, which, if 
they fpeak frequently, they are in danger too 
foon of lofmg. They will even accuftom them to 
think more clofely on the fubjeft in qu eft ion ; 
and will aflift them greatly in arranging their 
thoughts with method and order. 

This leads me next to obferve, that in all 
kinds of public fpeaking , nothing is of greater 
confequence than a proper and clear method. I 
mean not that formal method of laying down 
heads and fubdivifions , which is commonly prac- 
tifed in the pulpit; and which, in popular af- 
femblies , unlefs the fpeaker be a man of great 
authority and charafler, and the fubjecl of great 
importance, and the preparation too very accu- 
rate, is rather in hazard of difgufting the hearers: 
fuch an introduction presenting always the me- 
lancholy profpecl of a long difcourfe. But though 
the method be not laid down in form, no dif- 
courfe , of any length, fliould be without method ; 
that is, every thing fliould be found in its pro- 
per place. Every one who fpeaks, will find it of 
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the greateft advantage to himfelf to have previ- 
oufly arranged his thoughts , and claffed under 
proper heads , in his own mind , what he is to 
deliver. This will affift his memory, and carry 
him through his difcourfe, without that confufion 
to which one is every moment fubjecl , who has 
fixed no diAindl plan of what he is to fay. And 
with refpecl to the hearers , order in difcourfe 
is abfolutely neceiTary for making any proper 
imprejlion. It adds both force and light to what 
is faid. It makes them accompany the fpeaker 
eafily and readily, as he goes along; and makes 
them feel the full effect of every argument which 
he employs. Few things, therefore, deferve more 
to be attended to than diftincl arrangement: for 
eloquence , however great , can never produce 
entire conviclion without it. Of the rules of 
method, and the proper diftributionofthe feveral 
parts of a difcourfe, I am hereafter to treat. 

Let us now confider of the ftyle and expref- 
fion fuited to the eloquence of popular aflem- 
blies. Beyond doubt, thefe give fcope for the 
moil animated manner of public fpeaking. The 
very afpeel of a large alTembly, engaged in 
fome debate of moment, and attentive to the 
difcourfe of one man , is fufficient to infpire that 
man with fuch elevation and warmth , as both 
give rife to ftrong expreflions , and gives them 
propriety. Paflion eafily rifes in a great affembly , 
where the movements are communicated by 
mutual fympathy between the orator and the 
audience. Thofe bold figures, of which I treated 
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formerly as the native language of paffion , then 
have their proper place. That ardor of fpeech* 
that vehemence and glow of fentiment, which 
arife from a mind animated and infpired by fome 
great and public objecl, form the peculiar char- 
acleriftics of popular eloquence, in its higheft 
degree of perfefiion. 

The liberty, however, which we are now 
giving of the fining and paflionate manner to 
this kind of oratory 5 muft be always underftood 
with certain limitations and reflraints, which , 
it will be neceffary to point out diftinftly , in 
order to guard againft dangerous miftakes on 
this fubjeft. 

At firft , the warmth which we exprefs muft 
be fuited to the occaiion and the fubject: for 
nothing can be more prepofterous , than an at- 
tempt to introduce great vehemence into a fub- 
jeft, whfch is either of flight importance , or 
which , by its nature, requires to be treated of 
calmly. A temperate tone of fpeech , is that for 
which there is moil frequent occafion; and he 
who is , on every fubjecl, paflionate and vehe- 
ment , will be confidered as a blufterer, and meet 
with little regard. 

In the fecond place, we muft take eare never 
to counterfeit warmth without feeling it. This 
always betrays perfons into an unnatural manner, 
which expofes them to ridicule. For, as I have 
often fuggefted , to fupport the appearance , 
without the real feeling of paflion , is one of the 
moft difficult things in nature* The difguife can 
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almoft never be fo perfecl, but it is difcovered. 
The heart can only anfwer to the heart. The 
great rule here , as indeed in every other cafe , 
is, to follow nature; never to attempt a ftrain of 
eloquence which is not feconded by our own 
genius. One may be a fpeaker, both of much 
reputation and much influence, in the calm ar- 
gumentative manner. To attain the pathetic, and 
the fublime of oratory, requires thofe ftrong 
fenfibi lities of mind , and that high power of ex- 
prellion , which are given to few. 

In the third place , even when the fubjecl 
juftiftes the vehement manner, and when genius 
prompts it; when warmth is felt, not counter- 
feited ; we muft , however , fet a guard on our- 
felves, not to allow impetuofity to tranfport us 
too far. Without emotion in the fpeaker , elo- 
quence , as was before obferved , will never pro- 
duce its higheft effects; but, at the fame time, 
if the fpeaker lofe command of himfelf , he will 
foon lofe command of his audience too. He muft 
never kindle too foon : he muft begin with 
moderation ; and ftudy to carry his hearers along 
with him, as he warms in the progrefe of his 
difcourfe. For , if he runs before in the courfe 
of paffion, and leaves them behind; if they are 
not tuned, if we may fpeak fo, unifon to him, 
the difcord will prefently be felt, and be very 
grating. Let a fpeaker have never fo good 
reafon to be animated and fired by his fubjecl, 
it is always ex peeled of him , that the awe and 
regard due to his audience fliould lay a decent 
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reftraint upon his warmth , and prevent it from 
carrying him beyond certain bounds. Jf, when 
rooft heated by the fubjecl, he can be fo far 
xnafter of himfelf as to preferve clofe attention 
to argument , and even to fome degree of correct 
expreflion , this felf-command , this exertion of 
reafon, in the midrt ofpaflion, has a wonder- 
ful effecl both to pleafe, and to perfuadc. It is 
indeed the matter -piece , the higheft attainment 
of eloquence; uniting the ftrength of reafon, 
with the vehemence of paffion ; affording all the 
advantages of paflion for the purpofe of perfua- 
fion , without the confufion and dilbrder which 
are apt to accompany it. 

In the fourth place, in the higheft and moft 
animated ftrain of popular fpeaking, we muft 
always preferve regard to what the public ear 
will bear. This di reel ion I give, in order to 
guard againft an injudicious imitation of ancient 
orators, who, both in their pronunciation and 
gefture , and in their figures of expreflion , ufed 
a bolder manner than what the greater coolnefs 
of modern tafte will readily funer. This may 
perhaps , as i formerly obferved, be a difadvan- 
tage to modern eloquence. It is no reafon why 
we lhould be too fevere in checking the im- 
pulfe of genius, and continue always creeping on 
the ground; but it is a reafon, however, why 
we fliould avoid carrying the tone of declamation 
to a height that would now be reckoned extra- 
vagant. Demofthenes, to juftify the unfuccelsful 
aftion of Cherona?a , calls up the manes of thofe 
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heroes who fell in the battles of Marathon and 
Piarea , and fwears by them , that their fellow 
citizens had done well, in their endeavours to 
fupport the fame caufe. Cicero, in his oration 
for Milo, implores and attefts the Alban hills 
and groves, and makes a long addrefs to them: 
and both paflages, in thefe orators, have a fine 
effect*. ,But how few modern orators could ven- 
ture on fuch apoftrophes? and what a power of 
genius would it require to give fuch figures now 
. their proper grace, or make them produce a 
due effeel upon the hearers? 

In the fifth and laft place, in all kinds of 
public fpeaking, but eipecially in popular af- 
femblies, it is a capital rule to attend to all the 
decorums of time, place, and character. Mo 

* The paflage in Cicero is very beautiful , and adorned 
with the higheft coloring of his eloquence. a Non eft hu- 
" mano confilio, ne xnediocri quidem, judices, deorum im- 
*« mortalium cura, res ilia perfeda. Religiones, mehercule, 
tt ipfae aneque cum iilam belluam cadere viderunt, commovifle 
a fe videntur, & jus in illo fuum retinuiffe. Vos enim 
w jam Albani tumuli , atque luci , vos inquam imploro atque 

* obteftor , vofque Albanorum obruUe arac , facrorum populi 
a Romani foci* & aequales , qwas ille praeceps amentia caefis 
« proftratifque fanftiffimis lucis , fubftruaionum infanis mo- 
u libus ©ppreflerat, veftrae turn arae, veftrae religiones vigne- 
«^runt, veftra vis valuit, quam ille omnt fcelere polluerat. 

* Tuque ex tuo edito monte Latiali , fan&e Jupiter., cujus 
<c ille lacus , nemora , finefque , facpe omni nefario ftupro , 
m fcelere macularat , aliquando ad eum puniendum , oculos 

* aperuifti ; vobis ilia?, vobis veftro in confpe&u , ferae, fed 
« jufl* tamen, & debit* pan* folut* fupt." 
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warmth of eloquence can atone for the negledl 
of thefe. That vehemence, which is becoming 
in a perfon of characler and authority , may be 
unfui table to the modefty expecled from a young 
fpeaker. That fportive and witty manner which 
may fuit one fubjeft and one aflembly , is alto- 
gether out of place in a grave caufe, and afolemn 
meeting. "Caput artis eft , " fays Quin&ilian , 
" decere." " The firft principle of art, is, to ob- 
** ferve decorum. w No one ftiould ever rife to 
fpeak in public, without forming to himfelf a 
juft and ftrifl idea of what fuits his own age 
and characler; what fuits the fubjecl, the hear- 
ers, the place, theoccafion; and adjufting the 
whole train and manner of his fpeaking on this 
idea. All the ancients infill much on this. Con* 
fult the firit chapter of the eleventh book of 
Quinflilian , which is employed wholly on this 
point, and is full of good fenfe. Ciceras admo- 
nitions in his Orator ad Brutum , I lhall give in 
his own words , which ftiould never be forgotten 
by any who fpeak in public. " Eft eloquential , 
w ficutreliquarumrerum, fundamentum, fapien- 
w tia; ut enim in vita , fic in oratione nihil eft 
u difficilius quam quod deceat videre; hujuf 
" ignoratione faepiffime peccatur; non enim om- 
" nis fortuna, non omnis aufloritas, non omnis 
** aetas, nec vero locus, aut tempus, aut auditor 

* omnis , eodem aut verborum genere traflandus 

* eft, aut fententiarum. Semperque in omni parte 
u orationis, ut vita?,, quid ^deceat confiderandum} 
€< quod & in re de qua agitur pofnum eft , k in 
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" perfonis k eorum qui dicnnt , k eorum qui 
" audiunt *. M — So much for the confiderationt 
that require to be attended to, with refpecl to ' 
the vehemence and warmth which is allowed in 
popular eloquence. 

The current of ftyle ihould in general be full, 
free, and natural. Quaint and artifkialexpreflions 
are out of place here ; and always derogate from 
perfuafton. It is a ftrong and manly ftyle which 
fliould chiefly be ftudied; and metaphorical lan- 
guage , when properly introduced , produces 
often a happy effect. When the metaphors are 
warm, glowing, and defcriptive, fome inaccuracy 
in them will be overlooked, which, in a written 
compofition , would be remarked and cenfured. 
Amidft the torrent of declamation , the flrength 
of the figure makes imprefiion ; the inaccuracy 
of it efcapes. 

With, regard to the degree of concifenefs or 

* " Good fcnfe is the foundation of eloquence , as it is 
" of all other things that are valuable. It happens in ora- 
" tory exa&ly a» it does in life, that frequently nothing it 
" more difficult than to difcern what is proper and beco- 
« ming. Iri confequence of miftaking this, the groflfeft faults 

* are often committed. For to the different degrees of rank, 
« fortune , and age among men , to all the varieties of time , 
a place , and auditory , the fame ftyle of language , am! 
M the fame ftrain of thought, cannot agree. In every part 
« of a difcourfe , juft as in every part of life , we muft 
« 4 attend to what is fuitable and decent ; whether that be 

* determined by the nature of the fubjec* of which we treat, 
« or by the charafters of thofe who fpcak , or of thofe wh« 
« hear. " 
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diffufenefs, fuitcd to popular eloquence, it is 
not eafy to fix any exafl bounds. I know that it 
is common to recommend a diffufe manner as the 
moft proper. I am inclined , however, to think , 
that there is danger of erring in this refpecl; and 
that by indulging too much in the diffufe ftyle , 
public fpeakers often lofe more in point of 
ltrength , than they gain by the fulnefs of their 
illuftration. There is no doubt, that in fpeaking to 
a multitude; we muft not fpeak in fentences and 
apophthegms; care muft be taken to explain and 
to inculcate ; but this care may be, and frequently is, 
carried too far. We ought always to remember, that 
how much foever we may be pleafed with hear- 
ing ourfelves fpeak , every audience is very ready 
to tire; and the moment they begin to tire, alt 
our eloquence goes for nothing. A loofe and 
verbofe manner never fails to create difgufl ; and, 
on moft occafions., we had better run the rifk 
of laying too little, than too much. Better place 
our thought in one ftrong point of view, and reft 
it there, than by turning it into every light, and 
pouring forth a profufion of words upon it, 
exhauft the attention of our hearers, and leave 
them flat and languid. 

Of pronunciation and delivery, I am hereaf- 
ter to treat apart. It is fufficient now to obferve, 
that in fpeaking to mixt aflemblies , the beft 
manner of delivery is the firm and the determined. 
An arrogant and overbearing manner, is, indeed, 
always difagreeable ; and the leaft appearance of 
it ought to be ihunned : but there is a certain 
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decifive tone, which may be affumed even by 
a modeft man , who is thoroughly perfuaded of 
the fentiments be utters ; and which is the bell 
calculated for making a general imprefiion. A 
feeble and hefitating manner befpeaks always 
fome diftruft of a man's own opinion ; which is , 
by no means , a favorable circumftance for his in- 
ducing others to embrace it. 

Thefeare the chief thoughts which have oc- 
curred to me from reflection and obfervation, 
concerning the peculiar diftinguifhing characters 
of the eloquence proper for popular a (Tern b lies. 
The fum of what has been faid, is this: The 
end of popular fpeaking is perfuafion ; and thb 
muft be founded on conviction. Argument and 
reafoning muft be the bafis, if we would be 
fpeakers of bufinefs , and not mere declaimers. 
We fliould be engaged in earned on the fide 
which we efpoufe; and utter,/ as much as pot- 
fible, our own> and not counterfeited fentiments. 
The premeditation fliould be of things, rather 
than of words. Clear order and method fliould 
be ftudied : The manner and exprefiion warm 
and animated ; though ft ill , in the midft of that 
vehemence , which may at times be fuitable , 
carried on tinder the proper reftraints, which 
jegard to the audience and to the decorum of 
character, ought to lay on every public fpeaker: 
the ftyle free and eafy; ftrong and defcriptive, 
rather than difFufe ; and the delivery determined 
and firm. To conclude this head , let every ora- 
tor remember, that the imprefiion made by fino : 

and 
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and artful fpeaking is momentary; that made 
by argument and good fenfe , is folid and 
lafting. 1 

I fliallnow, that I may afford an exempli- 
fication- of that fpecies of oratory of which I 
have been treating, infert fome extracts from 
Demollhenes. Even under the great difadvantage 
of an Englifli tranflation , they will exhibit a 
fmall fpecimen of that vigorous and fpirited 
eloquence which I have fo often praifed. I fhall 
take my extracts moftly from the Philippics and 
Olynthiacs, which were entirely popular orations 
fpoken to the general convention of the citizens 
of Athens ; and , as the fubject of both the 
Philippics , and the Olynthiacs , is the fame, I 
fliall not confine myfelf to one oration, but lhali 
join together palTages taken from two or three 
of them ; fuch as may fliow his general ftrain of 
fpeaking, on fome of the chief branches of the 
fubjecl. The fubjecl in general is, to roufe the 
Athenians to guard againft Philip of Macedon, 
whofe growing power and crafty policy had by 
that time endangered , and foon after overwhelm- 
ed the liberties of Greece. The Athenians began 
to be alarmed ; but their deliberations were flow, 
and their meafures feeble; feveralof their favorite 
orators having been gained by Philips bribes to 
favor his caufe. In this critical conjuncture of 
affairs Demofthenes arofe., In the following man- 
ner he begins his firft Philippic; which , like the 
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" total indolence, and ntter difregard to our own 
45 intereft. For were we thus fituated, in fptte 
44 of every effort which our duty demanded, 
M then indeed we might regard our fortunes as 
44 abfolutely defperate. But now, Philip hath 
" only conquered yourfupinenefs and inactivity ; 
44 the ftate he hath not conquered. You cannot 
44 be faid to be defeated ; your force hath never 
44 been exerted. 

44 If there is a man in this afTembly who 
44 thinks that we muft find a formidable enemy 
44 in Philip, while he views on one hand the 
44 numerous armies which furround him, and on 
44 the other, the weaknefs of our ftate, defpoiled 
44 of fo much of its dominions, I cannot deny 
44 that he thinks juftly. Yet let him refledl on 
44 this; there was a time, Athenians! when we 
44 poffefled Pydna , Potidaea, and Melthohe, and 
44 all that country round ; when many of the 
44 ftates, now fubjccled to him, were free and 
44 independent, and more inclined to our alliance 
44 than to his. If Philip , at that time weak ill 
54 himfelf and without allies, had defponded of 
44 fuccefs againft you, he would never have en- 
44 gaged in thofeenterprifes which arenowcrowrt- 
" ed with fuccefs , nor could have raifed him- 
44 felf to that pitch of grandeur at which you 
44 now behold him. But he kneHv well th^t the 
44 ftrohgeft places are only prizes laid between 
44 the combatants, stnd teady for the conqueror. 
44 He knew that the dominions of the abfent, 
44 devolve naturally to thoft who are in the field \ 
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M new, than that a man of Macedon fliould con- 
u quer the Athenians , and give law to Greece?" 
" Is Philip dead?" — " No— but he is fide.'* 
" Pray , what is it to you whether Philip is fick 
" or not? Suppofmg he fliould die , you would 
" raife up another Philip, if you continue thus 
" regardlefs of your intereft. 

46 Many, I know, delight more in nothing 
" than in circulating all the rumors they hear 
" as articles of intelligence. Some cry , Philip 
'* hath joined with the Lacedaemonians^ and 
" they are concerting the definition of Thebes. 
" Others affaire us, he hath fent an embalfy to 
w the King of Perfia; others , that he is fortify- 
" ing places in Illyria. Thus we all go about 
" framing our feveral tales. I do believe indeed, 
** Athenians! that he is intoxicated with his 
u greatnefs, and does entertain his imagination 
4< with many fuch . vifionary projects, as he fees 
" no power rifing to oppofe him. But I cannot 
" be perfuaded that he hath fo taken his mea- 
w fores, that the weakeft among us (for the 
<c weakeft they are who fpread fuch rumors) 
" know what he is next to do. Let us disregard 
€€ thefe tales. Let us only be perfuaded of this, 
** that he is our enemy ; that we have long 
" been fubjeel to his infolence; that whatever 
<c we expefled to have been done for us by 
" others j hath turned againft us; that all the 
" refources left , aire in ourfelves ; and that if we 
" are not inclined to carry our arms abroad , we 
" Stall be forced to engage him at home. Let 
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" os.be perfuaded of tliefe things, and then we 
** fliall come to a proper determination, and be 
11 no longer guided by rumors. We need not 
" be foiicitous to know what particular events 
" are to happen. We may be well a flu red that 
" nothing good can happen, unlefs we give due 
"attention to our own affairs, and acl as be- 
" comes Athenians. 

" Were it a point generally acknowledged * 
" that Philip is now at aclual war with the flate, 
u m the only thing under deliberation would then 
"be, how to oppofe him with moft Lfety. 
".But fince there are perfons fo Arangely infa- 
u tuated , that although he has already poffeffed 
bimfelf of a confiderable part of our dominions; 
" although he is (till extending his conquers • 
*} although all Greece has fuffered by his injuAiccj 
c < yet they can hear it repeated in this aflembly , 
"that it is fproe pf tig whp feek to embroil the 
«* ftate in war, this, fiuggeftion muft firft be guar- 
" ded againft, 1 readily admit , that wer# it 
" in pur power to determine whether- we fhould 
" be,, at peace or war, peace, if it depended 
c i on ,pur option , ifc moft o>firable to be em- 
u btiacsd; t But if the other party hath drawn 
" the fym$ and gathered his armies round him; 
"if he amqfes os with, the name of peace, 
** while , in fafl, fee* is proceeding to the greateft 
" hoAilities , what is left for us but tp oppofe 
" htm ? If any man takes ; tjiat for a peace 
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which is only a preparation for his leading his 
forces direclly upon us , after his other conquefts, 
" I hold that man's rnind to be difordered. At 
44 leaft, it is only our conducl towards Philip, 
46 not Philip's conducl towards us, that is to be 
" termed a peace ; and this is the peace for 
" which Philip's treafures are expended , for 
** which his gold is fo liberally fcattered among 
*' our venal orators, that he maybe at liberty 
4; to carry on the war again ft you, while you 
46 make no war on him. 

" Heavens! is there any man of a right mind 
" who would judge of peace or war by words, 
" and not by actions ? Is there any man fo weak 
" as to imagine that it is for the fake of thofe paltry 
" villages of Thrace, Drongylus, andCabyle, 
" and Martini , that Philip is -now braving the 
" utmoft dangers , and enduring the feverity of 
46 toils and feafons ; and that he has no defigns 
" upon the arfenals, and the navies, and the 
" filver mines of Athens ? or that he will take up 
" his winter quarters among the cells and dun- 
<£ geons of Thrace, and leave you to enjoy all 
" your revenues in peace ? But you wait, perr 
" haps, till he declare waragainft you.— He will 
" never do fo — no, though he were at your gates. 
" He will flil 1 be affuring you that he is not at 
" war. Such were his profeffions to the people 
" of Oreurn , when his forces were in the heart 
" of their country ; fuch his profeffions to thpfe 
" of Pherae, until the moment he attacked their 
" walls : and thus he amufed the Olynthians tiU 
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** he came within a few miles of them, and then 
u he fent them a meflage, that either they mull 
€t quit their city , or he his kingdom. He would 
<c indeed be the abfurdeft of mankind, if, while 
€t you fuffer his outrages to pafs unnoticed, and 
<c are wholly engaged in accufing and profecuting 
u one another, hefhould, by declaring, war, 
€< put an end to your private conteRs, warn you 
€t to direcl all your zeal againft him , and deprive 
his penfioners of their moft fpecious pretence 
" for fufpending your refolutions, that of his not 
<c being at war with the Hate. I , for my part , 
" hold and declare, that by his attack of the 
" Megaraeans, by his attempts upon the liberty 
u of Euboea, by his late incurfions into Thrace, 
c< by his practices in Peloponnefus , Philip has 
u violated the treaty ; he is in a Aate of hofii- 
w lity with you; unlefs you Hiall affirm, that 
" he who prepares to befiege a city, is ftill at 
€t peace, until the walls he actually invefted. 
u The man whofe defigns, whofe whole conducl 
c< tends to reduce me to ftibjeclion , that man is 
" at war with me, though not a blow hath yet 
" been given, nor a fword drawn. 

" All Greece, all the barbarian world, is too 
€t narrow for this man's ambition. And, though 
<c we Greeks fee and hear all this , we fend no 
" embaflies to each other ; we exprefs no refent- 
M ment ; but into fuch wretchednefs are we funk, 
" that even , to this day , we negteel what our 
" intereft and duty demand. Without engaging 
" in aflbciations , or forming confederacies , we 
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u look with unconcern upon Philip's growing 
*' power; each fondly imagining, that the time 
" in which another is deftroyed , is fo much time 
" gained to him ; although no man can be igno- 
tl rant, that, like the regular periodic return of 
n a fever , he is coming upon thofe who think 
m themfelves the mod remote from danger. — And 
4< what is the caufe of our prefent paffive difpofi- 
u tionP For fome caufe fure there muft be, why 
" the Greeks , who have been fo zealous hereto- 
M fore in defence of liberty , are now fo prone 
" to flavery. The caufe, Athenians! is, that a 
u principle, which was formerly fixed in the 
" miuds of all , now exilts no more; a principle 
M which conquered the opulence of Perfia ; main- 
*' tained the freedom of Greece, and triumphed 
u over the powers of fea and land. That ; prin- 
4t ciple was, an unanimous abhorrence of all thofe 
11 who accepted bribes from princes, that were 
€i enemies to the liberties of Grece. To be con- 
" vifled of bribery, was then a crime altogether 
" unpardonable. Neither orators , nor generals, 
11 would then fell for gold tlie favorable conjunc- 
" tures which fortune put into their hands. No 
" gold could impair our firm concord at home , 
<c our hatred and diffidence of tyrants and bar- 
" barians. But now all things are expofed to fale, 
u as in a public market. Corruption has intro- 
u duced fuch manners , as have proved the bane 
" and deflru&ion of our country. Is a man kuown 
w to have received foreign monty? Peopleenvy him. 
« Does he own it? They laugh. Is he convffled 
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" in form? They forgive him; fo univerfally has 
" this contagion diffafed itfelf among us. 

" If there be any who , though not carried 
" away by bribes, yet are ftruck with terror, as 
<c if Philip was fomething more than human , they 
<c may fee , upon a little confideration , that he 
" hath exhaufted all thofe artifices to which he 
" owes his prefent elevation ; and that his affairs 
n are now ready to decline. Fori myfelf, Athe* 
Ci nians! fliould think Philip really to be dreaded, 
" if I faw him raifed by honorable means.— 
" When forces join in harmony and affeclion, 
" and one common intereft unites confederating 
" powers, then they fliare the toils with alacrity, 
u and endure diftrefles with perfeverance. But 
" when extravagant ambition, and lawlefs power, 
" as in the cafe of Philip > have aggrandized a 
" fingle perfon, the firft pretence, the flighteft 
" accident, overthrows him, and daflies his great* 
" nefs to the ground. For, it is not poffibje, 
" Athenians! it is not poilible, to found a lafting 
* c power upon injuftice, perjury, and treachery; 
" Thefe may perhapsfucceed for once ; and borrow 
c< for a while,, from hope, a gay and a flourifhing 
" appearance. But time betrays their weaknefs , 
S and they fall of themfelves to ruin. For as in 
'* ftrudures of every kind, the lower parts fliould 
" have the firmeft (lability , fo the grounds and 
* " principles , of great enterprifes fliould be juftice 
u and trptji. But t,hU fpjid foundation is want* 
" ing to aU ,tbf enjejprifcs of Philip. 

" Hence, among his confederates , there are 
1* many who hate , who diftroft , who envy him. 
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14 If you will exert yourfelves, as your honor and 
" your interefl require, you will not only dif- 
" cover the wealpiefs and infmcerity of his confe- 
" derates , but the ruinous condition alfo of his 
44 own kingdom. For you are rrot to imagine, 
" that the inclinations of hisfubjecls are the fame 
* 4 with thofe of their prince. He thirfts for glory ; 
" but fcfoey have no part in this ambition. Haraffed 
" by thofe various excurlions he is ever making, 
" they groan under perpetual calamity ; torn from 
44 their bufinefs and their families ; and beholding 
" commerce excluded from their coafts. AH 
" thofe glaring exploits, which have given him 
" his apparent greatnefs, have wafted his natural 
44 ftrength, his own kingdom, and rendered if 
44 much weaker than it originally was. Befides , 
"Jiis profligacy and bafenefs, and thofe troops, 
of buffoons , and cliflbhite, perfons ? whom he 
".careflesand keeps conftantly about him, are, 
" to men of juft discernment , great indications 
44 of the weaknefs of his mind. At prefenc, his 
" fuccefles caft a fliade over thfife things; but let 
44 his arm>s m.eet wi\h.the l$aft difgrace, his fee- 
"..^lenefswillappear, and his character bf ex pofed/ 
" For, a* ii> pgr b#4imv wAite a man i* in *p- 
u % , parent health, efle<a efibme inward debi- 
lity whiclvhas been tgrow.*ng upon h*m > may, 
44 for a time, be concealed - h but , as toon at it 
" comes the length of difeafe, all his fee ret infir- 
" mities (how themfelves in whatever part, of his 
44 frame the diforder is lodged; fo, in flares and 
" monarchies, while they carry on a war abroad,. 
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u many defers efcape the general eye ; but , as 
" foon as war reaches their own territory , their 
" infirmities come forth to general obfervation. 

" Fortune has great influence in all human 
** affairs; but F, for my part, fliould prefer the 
" fortune of Athens, with the leaft degree of 
" vigor in aflerting your caufe, to this man's 
" fortune. For we have many better reafons to 
€t depend upon the favor of heaven than this man. 
" But, indeed, he who will not exert his own 
** ftrength , hath no title to depend either on his 
" friends, or on the Gods. Is it at all farprifmg 
<c that he, who is himfelf ever amidft the labors 
« and dangers of the field; who is every where, 
" whom no opportunity efcapes; to whom no 
cc feafon is unfavorable ; fliould be fuperior to you, 
" who are wholly engaged in contriving delays, 
" and framing decrees , and inquiring after news? 
" The contrary would be much more furprififlg, 
" if we, who have never hitherto afted as be- 
f< came a ftate engaged in war, fliould conquer 
" one who acls , in every inftance, with indefati- 
u gable vigilance. It is this, Athenians ? It is this 
" which gives him all his advantage againft you. 
€t Philip, conftantly furrotmded by his troops, 
" and perpetually engaged in projefling his defigns, 
€< can, in a moment, ftrike the blow where he 
" pleafes. But we, when any accident alarms 
" us, firft appoint odr Trierachs; then we allow 
u them the exchange by fubftitution : then the 
« fupplies are confidered; next, we refolve to 
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* ( man our fleet with ftrangers and foreigners; 
V then find it neceflary to fupply their place 
" ourfelves. In the midft of thefe delays , what 
" we are failing to defend , the enemy is already 
" matter of; for the time of aclion is fpent by 
u us in preparing; and the iflues of war will not 
4i wait for our flow and irrefolute meafures. 

" Confider then your prefent fituation , and 
" make fuch provifion as the urgent danger re- 
" quires. Talk not of your ten thoufand, or your 
" twenty thoufand foreigners ; of thofe armies 
M which appear fo magnificent on paper only; 
«« great and terrible in your decrees i in execu- 
" tion weak and contemptible. Rut let your army 
" be made up chiefly of the native forces of the 
" ftate ; let it be an Athenian ftrength to which 
M you are to truft ; and whomsoever you ap- 
44 point as general , let thern , be entirely under 
M his guidance and authority. For, ever fince 
" our armies have been formed of foreigners 
" alone , their victories have been gained over our 
" allies and confederates only, while our enemies 
M have rifen to an extravagance of power," 

The orator goes on to point out the number of 
forces which Ihould be raifed ; the places of their 
deftination; the feafon of the year in which they 
fhould fetout; and then propofes in form his mo- 
tion , as we would call it, or his decree, for the 
neceflary fupply of money, and for ascertaining 
the funds from which it Ihould be raifed. Having 
nnifhed.all that relates to the bufinefs under deli- 
beration , he concludes thefe orations on public 
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affairs, commonly \yith no longer peroration than 
the following, which terminates the firll Philippic: 
44 I, for my part, have never, upon anyoccafion, 
44 chofen to court your favor , by fpeaking any 
44 thing but what I was convinced would ferve 
44 you. And , on this occafion , you have heard 
4t my fentiments freely declared, without art, and 
44 without referve. I fliould have been pleafed, 
44 indeed, that, as it is for your advantage to have 
44 your true intereft laid before you, fo I might 
44 have been aflured , that he who layeth it before 
44 you would fhare the advantage. But, uncertain as 
44 I know the confequencte to be with refpecl to 
44 myfelf, I yet determined to fpeak, becaufe, I 
44 was convinced , that thefe meafures if purfued, 
44 muft prove beneficial to the public. And , of 
44 all thofe opinions which fhall be offered to your 
At acceptance, may the Gods determine that to be 
44 chofen which will beft advance the general 
44 welfare !" 

Thefe extra&s may ferve to give fome imper- 
fecl idea of the manner of DemoAhenes. For a 
jufter and more complete one, recourfe muft be 

had to the excellent original. 
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Eloquence of the Bar. — Analyfis of Cicero's 
Oration for Cluentius. 

I TREATED in the laft leflure , of what it 
peculiar to the eloquence of popular affemblies. 
Much of what was faid on that head is applicable 
to the eloquence of the bar , the next great fcene 
of public fpeaking to which I now proceed, and 
my observations upon which , will therefore be 
the lhorter. All, however , that was faid in the 
former leftnre muft not be applied to it; and it 
is of importance , that 1 begin with fliowing where 
the diflinclion lies. 

In the firft place, the ends of fpeaking at the 
bar, and in popular aflemblies, are commonly 
different. In popular afTemblies, the great objecl 
is perfuafion; the orator aims at determining the 
hearers to fome choice or conducl , as good , 
fit, or ufeful. For accomplishing this end, it is 
incumbent on him to apply himfelf to all the 
principles of aclion in our nature j to the paffions 
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and to the heart, as well as to the underftanding. 
But, at the bar, conviction is the great objeft. 
There, it is not the fpeakers bufinefe to per- 
fuade the judges to what is good or ufeful , but 
to fliow them what is juft and true; and, of 
courfe 9 it is chiefly , or foleiy , to the under- 
ftanding that his eloquence is addrefled. This is 
a charadleriftical difference which ought ever to 
be kept in view. 

In the next place, fpeakers at the bar addrefs 
themfelves to one, or to a few judges, and theie, 
too , perfons generally of age , gravity , and 
authority of characler. There , they have not 
thofe advantages which a mixed and numerous 
alfembly affords for employing all the arts of 
fpeech , even fuppofing their fubjeel to admit 
them. Pamon does not rife fo eafily ; the fpeaker 
is heard more coolly; he is watched over more 
feverely; and would expofe himfelf to ridicule, 
by attempting that high vehement tone , which 
is only proper in fpeaking to a multitude. 

In the laft place, the nature and management 
of the fubjefls which belong to the bar, require 
a very different fpecies of oratory from that of 
popular afleinhlies. In the latter, the fpeaker 
has a much wider range. He is feldom confined 
to any precife rule; he can fetch his topics from 
a great variety of quarters; and employ every 
illultration which his fancy or imagination fug- 
gefl. But , at the bar , the field of fpeaking is 
limited to precife law and flatute. Imagination is 
not allowed,. -to tate i;$ Jcope. The advocate 
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Jia9 always lying before him the line, the fquare, 
and the compafs. Thefe, it is his principal bufi- 
nefs to be continually applying to the fubjefts 
under debate. 

For thefe reafons, it is clear, that the elo- 
quence of the bar is of a much more limited , 
more fober and chaftened kind , than that of 
popular aflemblies; and, for timilar reafons, we 
muft beware of confidering even the judicial 
orations of Cicero or Demofthenes , as exaft 
models of the manner of fpeaking which it 
adapted to the prefent (late of the bar. It is 
necefiary to warn young lawyers of this ; be- 
caufe, though thefe were pleadings fpoken in 
civil or criminal caufes, yet, in facl, the nature 
of the bar anciently , both in Greece and Rome, 
allowed a much nearer approach to popular 
eloquence, than what it now does. This was 
owing chiefly to two caufes : 

Firjl, became in the ancient judicial orations, 
ftricl law was mucli lefs an objeft of attention 
than it is become among us. In the days of 
Demofthenes and Cicero, the municipal ftatutes 
were few, fimple, and general; and the decilion 
of caufes was trufted , in a great meafure , to 
the equity and common fenfe of the judges. 
Eloquence, much more than jurifprudence, wat 
the ftudy of thofe who were to plead caufes* 
Cicero fomewhere fays , that three months ftudy 
was futhcient to make any man a complete 
civilian; nay, it was thought that one might 
be a good pleader at tbe bar, who hadf never • 
L. on R. 7. iS 
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Hudied law at all. For there were among the 
Komans a fet of men called pragmatici , whofe 
office it was to give the orator all the law know- 
ledge which the caufe he was to plead required, 
and which he put into that popular form , and 
drefled up with thofe colors of eloquence, that 
were moll fittdd for influencing the judges be- 
fore whom he fpoke. 

We. m^y observe next , that the civil and 
criminal judges, both in Greece and Rome, 
were commonly much more numerous than they 
are with us , and formed a fort of popular 
alTembly. The renowned tribunal of the Areo- 
pagus at Athens confifted of fifty judges at the 
leaft*. Some make it to confift of a great many 
more. When Socrates was condemned, by what 
court it is' uncertain y we are informed that no 
fewer than 280 voted again ft him. In Rome, the 
praetor, who was the proper judge f>oth in civil 
and criminal caufes , named , for every caufe of 
moment, the judices feletti, as they Were called, 
Who were always numerous , and had the office 
and power of both judge and jury. In the fa- 
mous caufe of Milo, Cicero fpoke to fifty-one 
judices felefliy and fo had the advantage of addref- 
fing his whole pleading , not to one or a few 
learned judges of the point of law, as is the cafe 
with us , but* to an affembiy of Roman citizens. 
Hence all thofe arts of popular eloquence, which 
we find the Roman orator fo frequently employing, 

'•!•.; 1 • " • 

.t. tide Potter, Ami* vol. i. p. 102. 
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^ and probably with much fuccefs. Hence tears 
and commiferation are fo often made ufe oif as 
the inftruments of gaining a caufe. Hence certain 
practices , which would be reckoned theatrical 
among us , were common at the Roman bar; 
fuch as introducing not only the accufed perfon 
drefled in deep mourning, but prefenting to the 
judges his family , and his young children, en- 
deavouring to move them by their cries and teajrs. 

For thefe reafons , on account of the wide 
difference between the ancient and modern Aat* 
of the bar , to which we may add alfo the 
difference in the turn of ancient and modern 
eloquence , which I formerly took notice of , 
too Ariel an imitation of Cicero's manner of 
pleading would now be extremely injudicious. 
To great advantage he may ftill be ftudied by 
every fpeaker at the bar. In the addrefl with 
which he opens his fubjed, and the infiauation 
he employs for gaining the favor of the judges ; 
in the dtfti ncl arrangement of his fads ; in the 
gracefulnefs of his narration ; in the conducl and 
expofition of his arguments , he may and he 
ought to be imitated. A higher pattern cannot 
be fet before us ; but one who fbould imitate 
him alfo in his exaggeration and amplifications, 
in his diffufe and pompous declamation , sand in 
his attempts to raife paflion, wowld now make 
himfelf almoft as ridiculous at the bar, as if 
he ihotiid appear there* in the toga of a Soman 
lawyer. ! 

■ ■ %• y • « « "*' *s<»*».. » • ■ • 
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Before Tdefcend to more particular direflrbns 
concerning the eloquence of the bar, I muft be 
allowed to take notice, that the foundation of a 
lawyer's reputation and fuccefs, mufl always be 
laid in a profound knowledge of his own profef- 
fion. Nothing is of fuch confequence to him , or 
deferves more his deep and ferious ftudy. For 
whatever his abilities as a fpeaker may be , if hi* 
knowledge of the law be reckoned fuperficial, 
few will chufe to commit their canfe to him. 
Befides previous ftudy , and a proper flock of 
knowledge attained , another thing highly mate- 
rial to the fuccefs of every pleader, is, a diligent 
and painful attention to every caufe with which 
he is intruded , fo as to be thoroughly matter of 
all the facls and circumitances relating to it. On 
this the ancient rhetoricians infill with great 
earneftnefs, and juftly reprefent it as a neceffary 
bafis to all the eloquence that can be exerted in 
pleading. Cicero tells us (under the charafler of 
Antonius, in the fecond book De Oratore), that 
he always converfed at full length with every 
client who came to ^confult him; that he took 
care there fliould be no witnefs to their conver- 
fation, in order that his client might explain 
himfelf more freely; that he was wont to ftart 
every objection , and to plead the caufe of the 
adverfe party with him, that he might come at 
the whole truth , and be fully prepared on every 
point of the bufinefs; and that, after the client 
had retired , he ufed to balance all the fafls with 
himfelf, under three different characters, hi* own, 
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that of the judge, and that of the advocate on 
the oppofite fide. He cenfures very feverely thofe 
of the profeflion who decline taking fo much 
trouble; taxing them not only with ihameful 
negligence, but with difhonefty and breach of 
trull *• To the fame purpofe Quin&ilian , in the 
eighth chapter of his laft book, delivers a great 
many excellent rules concerning all the methods 
which a lawyer fliould employ for attaining the 
moft thorough knowledge of the caufe he is to 
plead; again and again recommending patience 
and attention .in converfation With clients , and 
obferving very fenfibly, " Non tarn obeft audire 
" fupervacua , quam ignorare necefTaria* Fre- 
"quenter enim & vulnus, & remedium, in MS 
" orator inveniet quae litigatori in neutraoi par- 
V tem, habere momentum videbantur. f " ^ 

* .\:.. '*';•} .. , ••• : m! J . . .,;>•;; 

" Equidem foleo dare operam , nt de fua quifque re mc 
" ipfe doccat; & ne quis alius adfit, quo liberius loquatur ; 
u & agere adverfarii can fern , ut ille agat fuam ; & quicquid 
" de fua re cogitarct, in medium proferat. Itaque cum ille 
" d eceilit , t res perfonas unus fnfttneo , fumma animi equi- 

t a late i meam , adverfarii , judicis. — Nonnulli dum operam 
w fuam mukam exiftimari volnnt, ut toto foro volitare, & 
"a caufa ad caufam ire videantur , caufas dicunt incognitas. 
u In quo eft ilia quidem magna offenfio , Tel negligently fuf- 
" ceptis rebus , vel perfidis receptis ; fed- etiam ilia , major 
•^oplnione, quod nemo potcft de ea re quam non novit, non 
<* turpiffime dicere. w 

t " To liften to fomethtng that is fuperfluout can do «• 
* hurt ; whereas , to be ignorant of fomething that is ma- 
" terial, may be highly prejudicial. The advocate will fte- 
" quently difcorer the weak fide of a caufe t and learn , at 
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Suppofing an advocate to be thus prepared, 
with all the knowledge which the fttidy of the 
law in general, and of that caufe which he if 
to plead in particular, can fnrnifli him, I rnnft 
next oblerve, that eloquence in pleading is of 
the higheft moment for giving fuppoxt to a caufe. 
It Were altogether wrong to infer, that becanfe 
the ancient popular and vehement manner of 
pleading is now in a great meafure , fuperfeded , 
there is therefore no room for eloquence at the 
bar, and that the ftudy of it is become fuper- 
fluous. Though the manner of fpeaking be chang- 
ed, yet full there is a right and a proper man- 
tie*, Which deferves to be ftudied as much .as 
«ver. Perhaps there is no fcene of public fpeaking 
where eloquence is more neceflary. For on other 
occafions, the fubjeel on which men fpeak in 
public, is frequently fufficient, by itfelf to intereft 
the hearers. But the drynels and fubtilty of the 
(ubjefis generally agitated £t the bar, require 
more than any other a certain kino! of eloquence in 
order to command attention ; in order to give pro- 
per weight to the arguments that are employed , 
and to prevent any thing which the pleader advan- 
ces from paffirig unregarded. The effefl of good 
fpeaking is always very great There is as much 
difference in the impreffion made upon the hearers, 

' " ■ . - * 
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by a cold, dry, and confufed fpeaker, and that 
made by one who pleads the fame caufe with 
elegance, order, and ftrength , as there is between 
our conception of an object , when it is p relented 
to us in a dim light , and when we behold it in a 
full and clear one. 

It is no fmall encouragement to eloquence at 
the bar , that of all the liberal profeflion* , none 
gives fairer play to genius and abilities than that 
of the advocate. He is lefs expofed than feme 
others , to fuffer by the arts of rivalry , by popu- 
lar prejudices , or fecret intrigues. He is fore of 
coming forward according to his merit: For he 
ftands forth every day to view; he enters the lift 
boldly with his competitors ; every appearance 
which he makes is an appeal to the public, whofe 
decifion feldom fails of being juft, becaufe it is 
impartial. Intereft and friends may fet forward 
a young pleader with peculiar advantages beyond 
others, at the beginning; but they can do no 
more than open the field to him. A reputation 
refling on thefe afliftances will foon fall. Specta- 
tors remark, judges decide, parties watch ; and to 
him will the multitude of clients never fail to 
refort, who gives the moft approved fpecimens 
of his knowledge , eloquence, and induftry. 

It mull be laid down for a firft principle, that 
the eloquence fuited to the bar, whether in fpeak- 
ing or in writing law-papers, is of the calm and 
temperate kind 9 and connected with clofe reafon- 
ing. Sometimes a little play may be allowed to the 
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imagination , in order to enliven a dry fubjetT, 
and to give relief fo the fatigue of attention ; but 
this liberty mull be taken with a fparing hand. 
For a florid flyle , and a fparkling manner, never 
fail to make the fpeaker be heard with a jealous 
car by the judge. They detract from his weight, 
and always produce a fufpicion of his failing in 
foundnefs and ftrength of argument. It is puri- 
ty and neatnefs of expreflion which is chiefly to 
be ftudied , a ftyle perfpicuous and proper which 
fliall not be needlefsly overcharged with the pe- 
dantry of law terms, and where, at the fame time, 
no affeflation Chall appear of avoiding thefe, when 
they are fhitable and necelfary. 

VerboAty is a common fault , of which the 
gentlemen of this profefTion are accufed; and into 
which the habit of (peaking and writing fo natti- 
ly, and with fo little preparation , as they are 
often obliged to do, almoft unavoidably betrays 
them. It cannot , therefore , be too much recom- 
mended to thofe who are beginning to pratlife 
at the bar, that they ihould early ftudy to guard 
again ft this , while as yet they have full leifure 
for preparation. Let them form themfelves , efpe- 
cially in the papers which they write, to the ha- 
bit of a ftrong and a correct ftyle; which expref- 
fes the fame thing much better in a few words, 
than is done, by the accumulation of intricate 
and endlefs periods. If this habit be once acquir- 
ed, it will become natural to them afterwards, 
when the multiplicity of bufmefs fliall force them 
to compofe in a more precipitant manner. Whereas 
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if the praflice of a loofe and negligent ftyle has 
been faffered to become familiar, it will not be 
In their power , even upon occafions when they 
wifli to make an unulual effort , to exprefc them* 
felves with energy and grace. 

DiftincTnefs is a capital property in fpeaking 
at the bar. This ffiould be fliown chiefly in two 
things^ firft, in Hating the queftion; in (bowing 
clearly what is the point in debate; what we ad- 
mit; what we deny; and where the line of divi- 
sion begins between us, and the adverfe party. 
Next , it ihould be fliown in the order and ar- 
rangement of all the parts of the pleading. In 
every fort of oration, a clear method is of the ut- 
moft confequence ; but in thofe embroiled and 
difficult cafes which belong to the bar, it is almoft 
all in all. Too much pains, therefore, cannot 
be taken in previoufly ftudying the plan and 
method. If there be indiAinflnefe and diforder 
there, we can have no fuccefe in convincing: 
we leave the whole caufe in darknefe. 

With refpefi to the conducl of narration and 
argumentation , I fhall hereafter make feveral re- 
marks , when I come to treat of the component 
parts of regular oration. I fliall at prefent only 
^bfeTve, that the narration of fafls at the bar, 
ihould always be as concife as the nature of them 
will admit. Fa£H are always of the greaterl con- 
fequence to be remembered during the courfe of 
the pleading; but, if the pleader be tedious in hi* 
manner of relating them , and needlefsly circum- 
ftantial, he lays too great a load upon the memory. 
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Whereas f *by cutting off all fuperfluous circum- 
fiances in his recital , he adds ftrength to the ma- 
terial fails; he both gives a clearer view of what 
he relates, and makes the irapreflion of it more 
lafting. In argumentation, again, I would incline 
to give fcope to a more diffufe manner at the bar, 
{han on fome other ocean ons. For in popular 
affemblies, where the fubjefl of debate is often 
a plain queAion , arguments , taken from known 
topics, gain ftrength by thek concifenefs. But 
the obfcurity of law-points frequently requires the 
arguments to be fpread out, and placed in dif- 
ferent lights*, jn, order to ; be felly apprehended. 

When the pleader comes (to refute the argu- 
ments employed by his adverfary , he fliould be 
on his guard not to do them injuftice, by dif- 
guifing , or placing them in a falfe light. The de- 
ceit is foon di [covered: it will not fail of being 
cxpofed ; and tends to imprefs the, judge and the 
hearers with diftruft of the fpeafce* , as one who 
either wants difcernment to perceive , or wants 
fekrnefs to admit , the ftrength of the reafoning 
on the other fide. Whereas , when they fee 
that he ftates , with accuracy and candor , the 
arguments which have been ufed againft him, 
before he proceeds to combat them, a ftrong pre- 
judice is *$e^ favor. They are natu- 
rally led te thiBk , that he has a clear and full 
conception of all that can be laid on both fides of 
the argument; that he has entire confidence in 
the goodnefs of his own caufe ; and does not at* 
tempt to fupport it by any artifice or concealment, 
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. The judge is thereby inclined to receive, much 
more readily, the impreflions which are given 
by a fpeaker, who appears both fo fair and fo 
penetrating. There is no part of the dtfeourfe 
in which the orator has greater opportunity of 
ihowing a mafterly addrefs, than when he feu 
himfelf to Teprefent the reafonmgs of his antago- 
Mifts, in order to refute themi 

Wit may fometimes be of fervice at the bar * 
efpecially in a lively reply, by which we may 
throw ridicule on fomething that has been laid on 
the other fide* But, though the reputation of 
wit be dazzling to a young pleader, I would never 
advife him to reft his flrength upon this talent. 
It is not his bufmefs to maMe : am- audif nee laugh, 
but to c6nvince the judge; and f bloom , op-never, 
did any one rife to eminence m his profeflion , by 
Leing a witty lawyer., ..;'.» MT .1 "%o - 

A proper degree of warmth in pleading a caufe 
5s always of' ufe. Though;, in (peaking, to fa 
multitude, greater vehemence be natural ; ye£, 
in addrefling ourfelves eve» to :a fmgle map , the 
warmth which arifes from ferioufnels and earneft- 
nefe t is one of the mod powerful means of perr 
iuading him. An advocate perfonates his client ; 
lie Hifr taken: upon him the whole cfaaige of h* 
interefls ; he Hands in bis place. It is improper, 
therefore , and has a bad effccH upon the caufe , 
if he appears indifferent and unmoved ; and few 
clients j#jtll be fond of tr^Qin^^iei^ Werp fts* in . 
the hands of. a cold (peaker. 
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At the fame time, he muft beware of proflitut- 
ing his earnefinefs and fenfibilky io much , as 
to enter with equal warmth into every caufe that * 
is committed to him , whether it can befuppofed 
really to excite his zeal or not. There is a dignity 
of characler, which it is of the utmoft import- 
ance for every one in this proieflion to fupport. 
For it mnft never be forgotten , that there is no 
inftrument of perfuafion more powerful, than an 
opinion of probity and honor in the perfon who 
undertakes to perfuade *. It is fcarcely poflible 
for any hearer to feparate altogether the impreflion 
made by the characler of him that fpeaks , from the 
things that he fays, However fecretly and im- 
perceptibly, it will be always lending its weight 
to one fide or other* either detracting fcoai , or 
adding to, the authority and influence of his 
fpeech. This opinion of honor and probity muft 
therefore be carefully preferved , both by fome 
degree of delicacy in the choice of caufes, and 
by the manner of conducting them. And though 
perhaps, the nature of the profeflion may render 
it extremely difficult to carry this delicacy its ut- 
moft length , yet there are attentions to this point 
which, as every good man for virtue's fake, fo 
every prudent man for reputation's fake, will find 
to be necedary. He will always decline embark- 
ing in caufes that are odious and manifeflly unjuft; 

* • . • . •* . - - • . 

• • • • » » «» . .« ■ • i. • • » « 

• " Pltirimum ad omnia moment! eft in hoc pofitum , fi vir 
" bonus creditor. Sic cnXm coming it , ut non ftndiom advocati, 

* videatnr affcrrc , fed pene teftii fidem. w gumcT. L. iv. C i. 
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and, when he fupporti a doubtful caufe, he will 
lay the chief ftrels upon fuch arguments as appear 
to his own judgment the moft tenable; referving 
his zeal and his indignation for cafes wherein 
juftice and iniquity are flagrant. But of the per- 
fonal qualities and virtues requifne in public 
fpeakers, I fliall afterwards have occafion to 
difcourfe. 

Thefe are the chief directions which have 
occurred to me concerning the peculiar drain of 
fpeaking at the bar. In order to illuftrate the fub- 
jefl farther, I (hall give a fhort analyfis of one of 
Cicero's pleadings , or judicial orations. I have 
chofen that, pro Cluentio. The celebrated one 
pro Mi/one is more labored and fliowy ; but it is 
too declamatory. That, pro Cluentio comes nearer 
the (train of a modern pleading; and though it 
has the difadvantage of being very long, and com- 
plicated too, in the fubjefl, yet it is one of the 
moft chafte, correcl and forcible of ail Cieero's 
judicial orations, and well deferves attention for 
its conducl. 

A vitus Cluentius , a Roman knight of fplend id 
family and fortune , had accufed his ftepfather Op- 
pianicus of an attempt to poifon him. He pre- 
vailed in the profecution ; Oppianicus was con- 
demned and banifhed. But as rumors arofe of the 
judges having been corrupted by tnoney in this 
caufe, thefe gave occafion to much popular clamor, 
and had thrown a heavy odium on Cluentius. Eight 
years afterwards Oppianicus died. An accufation 
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was brought againft Cluentius of having poifoned 
him, together with a charge alfo of having bri- 
bed the judges in the former trial to condemn 
him. In this aclion Cicero defends him. The 
accufers were Saflia , the mother of Cluentius , 
and widow of Oppianicus, and young Oppia- 
nicus , the fon. Q. Nafo , the praetor , was 
judge, together with a confiderable number of 

judices ftletti. 

The introduction of the oration is fimple and 
proper, taken from no common-place topic, 
bet from the nature of the caufe. It begins with 
taking notice, that the whole oration of the 
accufer was divided into two parts *. Thefe 
two parts were, the charge of having poifoned 
Oppianicus; on which the accufer, confcious of 
having no proof, did not lay the ftrefs of his 
caufe ; bat retted it chiefly on the other charge 
*f formerly corrupting the judges , which was 
capital in certain cafes , by the Roman law. 
Gicero purpofes to follow him in this method , 
and to apply himfelf chiefly to the vindication 
#f his client from the latter charge. He makes 

• " Animadvertitc * judices , omnem accufatoris orationcm, 
in diias divifam efle partes; qnarum altera mihi niti & 
** magnopeVe confidere viileWur, invidia jam invetera\a judicii 
«* Jumtmi v altera tantummodo conftietudinis caufa , timide 
« & diffidenter attingere rationem veneficii criminum $ qua 
u dc re lege eft hacc queftio conftituta. Itaque mihi ccr- 
«* turn eft .hanc eandem diftributionem invidia 41: criminum 
« fic in oefennone fervare , ut omnes intelligant, nihil 
rt mfi nec fubterfugefc vottfifte feitcehao , nec 6Wc&ntt 
"dicendo." 

» . 
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feveral proper observations on the danger of 
judges fuffering themfelves to be fwayed by a 
popular cry , which often is raifed by faction , 
and directed againft the innocent. He acknow- 
ledge*, that Cluentius had fuffered much and 
long by reproach , on account of what had paired 
at the former trial ; but begs only patient and 
attentive hearing, and aflures the judges, that 
he will ftate every thing relating to that matter 
lb fairly and fo clearly , as (hall give them entire 
fatisfadlion. A great appearance of candor reigns 
throughout this introduction. 

The crimes with which Cluentius was charg- 
ed, were heinous. A mother accufing her fon, 
and accufing him of fuch actions , as having firft 
bribed judges to condemn her hufband, and 
having afterwards poifoned him , were circumftan- 
ces that naturally raifed flrong prejudices again A 
Cicero s client. Thefiritftep, therefore, necefTary 
for the orator, was to remove thefe prejudices; 
by ihowing what fort of perfons Cluentius's 
mother, and her hulband Oppianicus, were; and 
thereby turning the edge of public indignation 
againft them. The nature of the caufe rendered 
this plan altogether proper , and > in fimilar 
fituations , it is fit to be imitated. He executes 
his plan with much eloquence and force; and, 
in doing it, lays open fuch a fcetie of infamy 
and complicated guilt, as gives a flidcking 
picture of the manners of that age; and fuch as 
would feem incredible, did not Cicero refer to 

I 
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the proof that was taken in the former trial, of 
the fafls which he alledges. 

Saflia, the mother , appears to have been 
altogether of an abandoned character. Soon after 
the death * of her firft hufband , the farher of 
Cluentius, flie fell in love with Anrius Melinus, 
a young man of illuftrious birth and great fortune, 
who was married to her own daughter. She pre- 
vailed with him to divorce her daughter, and 
then flie married him herfelf •. This Melinus 
being afterwards, by the means of Oppianicus, 
involved inSylla's profcription, and put to death; 
and Saftia being left, for the fecond time, a wi- 
dow, and in a very opulent fituation, Oppiani- 
cus himfelf made his addrefles to her. She, not 
ftartled at the impudence of the propofal, nor 
at the thoughts of marrying one, whofe hands 
had been imbrued in her former hufband's blood, 
objecled only , as Cicero fays , to Oppianicus 

having 

* ■ Ledum ilium geniakm quern biennio ante filiae fu» 
« nubcnti ftravcrat, in eadem domo fibi ornari & fterni e»- 
■ pulfa atque cxturbata filia , jubet. Nubit^ gcneTo focrus » 
" nullis aufpicibus, fnneftis ominibus omnium. O mulieris 
* fcelus incredibile , 8c prseter banc unara , in omni vita 
« inauditum! O audaciam fmgularem ! non timuiffe, fi minus 
u vim Deorum , bominumque famam , at illam ipfam noftem, 
« facefque iUas nuptiales ? non limen cubicnli ? non cubile 
« filia? non parietes denique ipfos fuperiorum teftes nuptia- 
" rum ? pcrfregit ac proftravit omnia cupiditate & furore i 
" vicit pudorem libido * timorem faudacia ; ratjonem anten- 
« tia." — The warmth of Cicero's eloquence ', which this 
pattage beautifully exemplify , is hera fally juftified by the 
fnbjeO. 
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having two fons by his prefent wife. Oppianicus 
removed the obje&ion , by having his fons pri- 
vately difpatched ; and then , divorcing his wife, 
the infamous match was concluded between him 
and Saflia. Thefe flagrant deeds are painted , as 
we may well believe, with the higheft colors of 
Cicero's eloquence, which there has a very pro- 
per field. Cluentins , as a man of honor , could 
no longer live on any tolerable terms with a 
woman , a mother only in the name , who had 
loaded herfelf and ail her family with fo much 
dilhonor; and hence , the feud which had ever 
fince fubfifled between them , and had involved 
her unfortunate fon in fo much trouble and per- 
fecution. As for Oppianicus , Cicero gives a 
fort of hiftory of his life, and a full detail of hit 
crimes ; and by what he relates , Oppianicus ap- 
pears to have been a man daring, fierce , and 
cruel, infatiable in avarice and ambition; trained 
and hardened in all the crimes which thofe tur- 
bulent times of Marius and Sylla^s profcriptions 
produced: "fuch a man," fays our orator, " as 
u in place of being furprifed that he was con- 
" demned , you ought rather to wonder that he 
* had efcaped fo long. " 4 

And now, having prepared the way by all 
this narration , which is clear and elegant, he 
enters on the hiftory of that famous trial in 
which his client was charged with corrupting^ 
the judges. Both Cluentius and Oppianicus were 
of the city Larinum. In a public conteft about 
the rights of the freemen of that city , they Jiad 
X. on R. 2, 17 
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taken oppofite fides, which embittered the mif- 
underftanding already fubfifting between them. 
Sailia, now the wife of Oppianicus, puflied him 
on to the deftru&ion of her fon , whom flie had 
long hated, as one who was confcious of her 
crime* ; and as Cluentius was known to have 
made no will, they expedled, upon his death, 
to fucceed to his fortune. The plan was formed , 
therefore,- to difpatch him by poifon; which, 
confidering their former condccl , is no incredible 
part of the ftory. Cluentius was at that time 
indifpofed; the fervant of .his phyfician was to 
be bribed to give him poifon, and one Fabricius, 
an intimate friend of Oppianicus, was employed 
in the negotiation. The fervant having made 
the difcovery , Cluentius firft profecuted Seaman* 
der, a freedman of Fahricius, in whofe enftody 
the poifon was found; and afterwards Fahricius, 
for,this attempt upon his life. He prevailed in 
both actions: and both thefe perfons were con- 
demned by the voices, almoft unanimous, of 
the judges. 

-Of both thefe prtjudicia , as our author calls 
them , or previous trials , he gives a very parti- 
cular account; and reds upon them- a great part 
of His argument , as , in neither of them , there 
was the lead charge or fufpicion of any attempt 
to corrupt the judges. But in both thefe trials, 
Oppianicus was pointed at plainly ; in both , 
Sca/nander and Fabricius were profecuted as 
only the inftruments and minifters of his crnel 
dehgns. As a natural confeqnence, therefore, 
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Cluentias immediately afterwards raifed a third 
profecution againft Oppianicus himfelf , the con- 
triver and author of the ^vhole> It was in this 
profecution, that money was faid to have been 
given to the judges; all Rome was filled with 
the report of it, and the alarm loudly raifed, 
that no mans life or liberty was fafe, if fuch 
dangerous practices were not checked. By the 
following arguments, Gcero defends his client 
againft this heavy charge of the crimen corrupti 
judicu. 

He reafons fir ft , that there was not the lea ft 
reafon to fufpefi it; feeing the condemnation of 
Oppianicus was a direc! and necelTary confequence 
of the judgments given againft Scamander and 
Fabricius, in the two former trials; trials, that 
were fair and uncorrupted , to the fatisfaclion of 
the whole world. Yet by thefe, the road was 
laid clearly open to the detection of Oppianicus'* 
guilt. His inftruments and minifters being once 
condemned, and by the very fame judges too* 
nothing could be more abfurd than to raife a cry 
about an innocent perfon being circumvened by 
bribery, when it was evident, on the contrary , 
that a guilty perfon was now brought into 
judgment, under fuch circumftances , that unledfsi 
the judges were altogether inconuftent with 
themfelvet, it was impoffible for him to be 
acquitted. .a 

He reafons next , that , if in this trial there? 
was any corruption of the judges by money, it 
was inftnitelyLrapre probjibk , that corruption; 
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flioukl have proceeded from Oppianicus than 
from Cluentius. For fetting afide the difference 
of characler between the two men , the one fair, 
the other flagitious ; what motive had Cluentius 
to try fo odious and dangerous an experiment, 
. as that of bribing judges? Was it not much 
more likely that he (houid have had recourfe to 
this laft remedy , who faw and knew hknfelf , 
and his caufe, to be in the utnioft danger; than 
the other , who had a caufe clear in itfelf , and 
of the hTue of which , in confequence of the two 
previous fentences given by the fame judges, he 
had full reafon to be confident? Was it not much 
more likely that he fhould bribe, who had every 
thing to fear; wbofe life and liberty, and for- 
tune were at ftake; than he who had already 
prevailed in a material part of his charge, and 
who had no further intereft in the iflue of the 
profecution, than as juftice was concerned? 

In the third place, he afTerts it as a certain 
fad, that Oppianicus did attempt to bribe the 
judges ; that the corruption in this trial , fo much 
complained of , was employed , not by Cluen- 
tius, but againfl him. He calls on Titus At- 
tius, the orator on the oppofite fide; he chal- 
lenges him to deny,, if he can , or if he dare, 
that Stalenus, one of the thirty - two judices 
feUfti) did receive money from Oppianicus; he 
names the fum that was given; he names the 
perfons that were prefent, when, after the trial 
was over, Stalenus was obliged to refund the 
bribe. -This i».a Itxong facl , and would feem 
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quite decifive. But, unluckily , a very crofs cir- 
cum fiance occurs here. For this very Scalenus 
gave his voice to condemn Oppianicus. Far 
this ftrange incident , Cicero accounts in the 
following manner : Stalenus , fays he , known 
to be a worthlefs man 9 and accuilomed before 
to the like practices, entered into a treaty with 
Oppianicus to bring him off, and demanded for 
that purpofe a certain fum , which he undertook 
to diftribute among a competent number of the 
other judges. When he was once in pbfTeflion of 
the money; when he found a greater treafure; 
than ever he had been mailer of, depofited in 
his empty and wretched habitation , he became 
very unwilling to part with any of it to hi* 
colleagues; and bethought himfelf of fome meani 
by which he could contrive to keep it all to 
himfelf. The fcheme which he devifed for thil 
purpofe , was , to promote the condemnation , 
inftead of the acquittal of Oppianicus ; as , from 
a condemned perfon, he did not apprehend much 
danger of being called to account , or being 
obliged to make reftitution. In place , therefore, 
of endeavouring to gain any of his colleagues, 
he irritated foch as he had influence with againft 
Oppianicus, by firft pTOmifing them money in 
his name , and afterwards telling them , that 
Oppianicus had cheated him *. When fentence 

* « Cum efTet egens, fumptuofus , ami ax , callidus f pcr- 
" fidiofus; & cum domi fuz, miferrimis in locis , ft inanif- 
a funis , tantum nummorum pofitum Videret , ad omnem 
« malitiam & fraudcm vcrfarc mcntem foam cqppit. ■ Demnc 
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was to be pronounced, he had taken mea fores 
for being abfent himfelf ; but being brought by 
Oppianicus's lawyers from another court, and 
obliged to give his voice, he found it neceffary 
to lead the way, in condemning the man whole 
money he had taken, without fulfilling the bar- 
gain which he had made with him. 

By thefe plaufible facls and reafonings, the char- 
acter of Cluen tius feems in a great meafure cleared ; 
and what Cicero chiefly intended , the odium 
thrown upon the adveiie party. But a difficult 
part of the orator's bufinefs ftill remained. There 
were feveral fubfequent decilions of the praetor, 
the cenfors, and the fenate , againft the judges 
in this caufe ; which all proceeded , or feemed 
to proceed, upon this ground of bribery and 
corruption : for it is plain the fufpicion prevailed , 
that if Oppianicus had given money to Scalenus, 
Guentius had outribed htm* To all thefe deci- 
fions, however, Cicero replies with much diftincV 
iiefs and fubtilty of argument; though it might 
be tedious to follow him through all his reafon- 
ings on thefe heads. He fhows , that the fa£U 

" jtidicibus , mihi igitur ipfi , praeter periculura & infamiam 
" quid quaeretur? Siquis eum forte cafus ex periculo eripuerit, 
" nonne reddendum elk ? praecipitantem igitur i mpel lamus , 

* inqui t , & perditiim profternamus. ** Capit hoc confilium 
" nt pccuniam quibufdam judicibus leviffimis polliceatur, <teiode 
" earn pofte a fupprim at \ nfc quoniam graves homines fua fponte 

* fevere ; u d i ca turns pu taba t , hqs qui k vior es eran t , deftitu- 
« tiojjc jratps Qppiaaici re4(kret. » 
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were , at that time , very irtdiftinftly knoivn ; 
that the decifions appealed to were haftily give 1 !! ; 
that not one of them concluded direclly againft 
his client; and that fuch as they were, they were 
jentirely brought about by the inflammatory -and 
factious harangues of Quinflius, the tribune of 
the people, who had been the agent and advocate 
of Oppianicus ; and who , enraged at the defeat 
he had fuftained, had employed all his tribunitial 
influence to raife a ftorm againft the judges who 
condemned his client. 

At length , Cicero comes to reafon concerning 
the point of law. The crimen corrupt i judicii , 
or the bribing of the judges, was capital. In 
the famous lex Cornelia de Jicdriis, was contained 
this claufe (which we find ftill extant , Pandecl. 
lib. xlviii. Tit. 10. § 1.) "qui judicem corrupent, 
H vel cdrrumpendum curaverit hac lege teneatur.'' 
This claufe, however, we learn from Cicero, 
was reftrifled to magi Urates and fenators ; and 
as Cluentius was only of the equeftrian order ^ 
he was not, even fuppoling him guilty, within 
the law. Of this Cicero avails himfelf doubly ; 
and as he fhows here the moll mafterly addrefe , 
I (hall give a fummary of his pleading on this 
part of the caufe : " You fays he to the advo- 
cate for the profecutor, m you, T. Atftus , I 
** know, had every where given it out, that 
" I was to defend my client , not from feels , 
tc not upon th^ footing of innocence, but by 
m taking advantage merely of the law in his 
M behalf. Hare I done fo? I appeal to yourfelf. 
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" Have I foqght to cover him behind a legal 
" defence only? On the contrary, have I not 
" pleaded his caufe as if he had been a fenator, 
M liable , by the Cornelian law, to be capitally 
€t ponvifled ; and fliown , that neither proof nor 
" probable prefumptjon liesagainft his innocence? 
" In doing fo , I mnft acquaint you , that I have 
V, complied with the defire of Cluentius himfelf. 
u For when he firft confulted me in this caufe. 
f< and when I informed him that it was clear 
<c no ad ion could be brought againft him from 
the Cornelian law , he inft antly befought and 
" obtefted me , that I would not reft his defence 
'Supon that ground; faying, with tears in his 
" eyes, that his reputation was as dear to him 
€i as his life; and that what he fought, as an 
" innocent man, was not only to be abfolved 
" from any penalty , but to be acquitted in the 
" opinion of all his fellow-citizens. 
< " Hitherto , then , I have pleaded this caufe 
" upon his plan. But my client rouft forgive 
€t me, if now I fhall plead it upon my own. 
" 1-or I fhould be wanting to myfelf , and to 
<e that regard which my character and ftation 
* c require me to bear to the laws of the Hate , 
if I fhould allow any perfon to be judged 
by a law which does not bind him. You , 
•J Attius, indee4t have told us, that it was a 
" fcandal and reproach, that a Roman knight 
" fhould be exempted from thofe penalties to 
•? which a fenator, for corrupting j udges , » 
" liable. Butlmuft tell you, thai it would be a 
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« 

4C much greater reproach , in a ftate that is regu- 
44 lated by law , to depart from the law. What 
* 4 fafety have any of us in our perfons , what 
44 fecurity for our rights, if the law ftall be fet 
" afide? By what, title dp you, Q. Nafo, fit 
44 in that chair, and prefide in this judgment? 

* By what right , T. Attius,. do you accufe, 
44 or do I defend? Whence all the folemnity 
44 and pomp of judges, and clerks, and officers, 
44 of which this houfe is full? Does not all 
" proceed from the law, which regulates the 
44 whole department of the (late ; which, as a 
44 common bond , holds its members together ; 
44 and , like the foul within the body , aeluates 
44 and directs all public functions * ? On what 
44 ground , then , dare you fpcak lightly of the 
44 law, or move that, in a criminal trial, judges 
44 fliould advance one ftep beyond what it permits 

* " Ait Attius, indignum eire facinus, fi feuator judicio 
a quemqium circum venerit , eiim legibus teneri } fi cqucs 
u Romanus hoc idem fcccrit, enm non teneri. Ut tibi conoe- 
" dam hoc indignum efte, to mihi concedas neceffe eft multo 
" eflfe indignius , in ea civitate qua legibus continea tur , difcedi 
u te^bus. Hoc nam vinculum eft hujos dignitatis qua froi- 
tt mur in republican hoc fnndamentum liber tatis j hie fons 
" equhatis : mens & animus , & confilium , & fententia ciri- 
" tatis pofita eft in legibus. Ut corpora noftra fine mente / 
M fic civitas fine lege, fuis partibus, ut nervis ac ianpiine & 
" membris , uti non poteft. Legum miniftri , magiftratus ; 
" legum intcrpretes, indices j legum denique idcirco omncs 
" fum us fervi, ut 'liberi effe poilunus. guid eft, g. Nafo, 

* cur to in hoc loco fedcas? &c." 
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" them to go? The wifdom of our anceftors "has 
u found, that, as fenators and magiftrates enjoy 
u higher dignities , and greater advantages than 
" other members of the ftate , the law fliould 
u alfo , with regard to them, be more Ariel, 
* and the purity and uncbrruptednefs of their 
" morals be guarded by more fevere fanclions. 
" But if it be your pleafure that this inftitution 
*' fliould be altered, if you wifli to have the 
" Cornelian law', cbncerning bribery extended 
** to all ranks, then let us join, not in violating 
4< the law, but in propofing to have this alteration 
"made by a new law. My client, Cluentius, 
" will be the fdremoft in this meafure, who now, 
" while the old law fubfifts, rejecled its defence, 
" and required his caiife? to be pleaded, as if he 
" had been bound by it. But, though he would 
" not avail himfelf of the law, you are bound 
u in juftice not to ftretch it beyond its proper 

Suph is the xeafoning of Cicero on this head; 
eloquent , furely , and ftrong. As his manner is 
diffufe, I have greatly abridged it from the original, 
but have endeavoured to retain its force. 

In the latter part of the oration , Cicero treats 
of the other accnfation that was brought againft 
Cluentius, of having poifoned Oppianicus. On 
this, it appears, his accufers themfelves laid fmall 
ftrefs ; having placed their chief hope in over- 
whelming Cluentius with the odium of bribery 
in the former trial ; ' and , therefore, on this part 
of the caufe, Cicero does not dwell long. He 
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ftows the improbability of the whole tale, which 
they related concerning this pretended poifoning, 
and makes it appear to be altogether deftitute of 
any fhadow of proof. 

Nothing, therefore, remains but the perora- 
tion, or conclufion of the whole. In this, as 
indeed throughout the whole of this oration , 
Cicero is uncommonly chafte , and in the midft 
of much warmth and earneftnefs , keeps clear of 
turgid declamation. The peroration turns on two 
points; the indignation which the character and 
conduct of Saflia ought to excite, and the com- 
paflioifdae to a fon f perfecuted through his 
whole life by fuch a mother. He recapitulates 
the crimes of Saflia; her lewdnefs, her violation 
of every decorum , her inceftuous marriages , her 
violence and cruelty. He places, in the mod 
odious light , the eagernefe and fury which flie 
had fliown in the fuit flie was carrying on againft 
her fon ; defcribes her journey from Larinum to 
Rome, with a train of attendants, and a great 
ftore of money , that flie might employ every 
method for circumvening and opprefTing him in 
this trial; while, in the whole courfe of her 
journey , fhe was fo detefted , as to make a foji- 
tude wherever flie lodged; flie was fliunned and 
avoided by all ; her company and her very looks, 
were reckoned contagious; the houfe was deemed 
polluted which was entered into by fo abandoned 
a woman *. To this he oppofes the character of 

.■<..•• 

... ■ . . 

* « Cora appropinquarf hujws judicium ei nunciatum eft, 
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Clnentius , fair,"unfpotted , and refpeclable. He 
produce* the teftimorries of the magiftrates of 
Larinum in his favor, given in the moft ample 
and honorable manner by a public decree, and 
fupported by a great concourfe of the moft noted 
inhabitants, who where how prefent, to fecond 
every thing that Cicero could fay in favor of 
Cluentius. 

t " Therefore, judge*," he concludes, "if 
" you abominate crimes, flop the triumph of 
" this impious woman, prevent this mod unna- 
<c tural mother from rejoicing in her fon's blood. 
" If you love virtue and worth , relieve this 
H unfortunate man, who-, for fo many years, 
" has been expofed to the moft unju ft reproach 
" through the calumnies raifed againft him by 
" Saflia , Oppianicus , and all their adherents. 

* confeftim hie advolavit 5 ne aut accufatoribus diligentia » 

* aut pecunia teftibus deeffet ; aut ne forte mater hoc fibi 
« opUtiffimura fpeftaculum hujns fordinm atque luftus , & 
« tanti fqaaloris araitteret. Jam vcro quod iter Romam hujus 
" mulieris ruiffe exiftimatis ? guod ego propter vicinitatem 
" Aquinatium & Venafraoorum ex multis comperi : quos cou- 
rt enrfus in his oppidis ? Ouantos & virorum & mulierum 
u 'gemitus efle faftos? Mulierem quandam Larino, atque illam 
" ufque a mart fupero Romam proficifci cum magno comi- 
« tatu & pecunia , quo facilius cirenmvenire judicio capitis , 

* atque opprimere filium poffit. Nemo erat illorum , pane 
a dicam , quia expiandum ilium locum effe arbitraretur qua- 
" cunque ilia iter feciflet; nemo, quin terram ipfam violari, 
" qux mater eft omnium , veftigiis. confcelerata matris putaret. 
" Itaque nullo in oppido confiftcndi ei poteftas fuit ; nemo 
" ex tot hofpitibus inventus eft qui non contagionem afpedui 
" fugeret." i ; * 4 .. 
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M Better far it had been for him to have ended 
" his days at once by the poifon which Op- 
" pianicus had prepared for him, than to have 
" efcaped thofe (hares , if he muft ftill be op- 
u prefled by an odium which I have fliown to be 
" fo unjuft But in you iietrufts, in your cle- 
" mency , and your equity that now, on a full 
" and fair hearing of his caufe , you will reftore 
" him to his honor ; you will reftore him to his 
M friends and fellow-citizens , of whofe zeal and 
** high eftimation of him you have feen fuch 

ftrong proofs ; and will fliow , by your deci- 
'* fion, that, though faclion and calumny may 
? reign for a while in popular meetings and 

harangues , in trial and judgment regard is 
" paid to the truth only. " 

I have given only a fkeleton of this oration 
of Cicero. What I have principally aimed at, 
was to fhow his difpofuion and method ; his ar- 
rangement of facls , and the conducl and force 
of fome of his main arguments. But , in order 
to have a full view of the fubjecl , and of the art 
with which the orator manages it , recourfe muft 
be had to the original. Few of Cicero's orations 
contain a greater variety of facls and argumenta- 
tions, which renders it difficult to analyze it fully. 
But for this reafon I chofe it, as an excellent ex- 
ample of managing at the bar a complex and 
intricate caufe, with order, elegance, and force. 

* 4 • • • 
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LECTURE XXIX, 



Eloquence of the Pulpit. 

13eFORE treating of the ftruclure and com- 
ponent parts of a regular oration , I purpofed 
making fome observations on the peculiar ftrain, 
the diftinguifliing characters , of each of the 
three great kinds of public fpeaking. I have al- 
ready treated of the eloquence of popular affem- 
blies, and of the eloquence of the bar. The 
fubjecl which remains for this lecture is , the 
ftrain and fpirit of that eloquence which is fuited 
to the pulpit. 

Let us begin with confidering the advantages, 
and difadvantages , which belong to this field of 
public fpeaking. The pulpit has plainly feveral 
advantages peculiar to itfelf. The dignity and 
importance of its fubjecls muft be acknowledged 
fuperior to any other. They are fuch as ought to 
intereft every one, and can be brought home to 
every man's heart; and fuch as admit, at the 
fame time , both the high eft embellifliment in 
defcribing, and the greateft vehemence and 
warmth in enforcing them. The preacher has 
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alio great advantages in treating his fubjefls. He 
fpeaks not to one or a few judges , but to a 
large aflembly. He is fecure from all interruption. 
He is obliged to no replies, or extemporaneous 
efforts. He chufes his theme atleifure ; and comes 
to the public with all the affiftance which the 
mod accurate premeditation can give him. 

But , together with thefe advantages , there 
are alfo peculiar difficulties that attend the elo- 
quence of the pulpit. The preacher, it is true* 
has no trouble in contending with an adverfary;* 
but then , debate and contention enliven the 
genius of men, and procure attention. The pulpit- 
orator is, perhaps, in too quiet pofleflion of 
his field. His fubjecls of difcourfe are, in them- 
felves, noble and important; but they are fub* 
jefls trite and familiar. They have, for ages, 
employed fo many fpeakers, and fo many pens; 
the public ear is fo much accuftomed to them, 
that it requires more than an ordinary power of 
genius to fix attention. Nothing within the reach, 
of art is more difficult , than to beftow , on 
what is common , the grjce of novelty. No fort 
of composition whatever is fuch a trial of fkill , 
as where the merit of it lies wholly in the execu- 
tion ; not in giving any information that is new, 
not in convincing men of what they did not 
believe; but in dreffing truths which they knew, 
and of which they were before convinced , in 
fuch colors as may moft forcibly affect their 
imagination and heart V"It is td be confidered 

* What I have faid on this fubjeft , coincides very much 
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too , tliat the fubjeel of the preacher generally 
confines him to abftraft qualities, to virtues and 
vices ; whereas , that of other popnlar fpeakers 
leads them to treat of perfons ; which is a fub-- 
jedl that commonly interefts the hearers more, 
and takes fatter hold of the imagination. The 
preacher's buiinefs is folely to make you deteft 
the crime. The pleader's, to make you detell 

the 

with the obfervations made by the famous M. Bruyere , in 
Ws Mtturs de ct Sttcle , when he is comparing the eloquence 
of the pulpit with that of the bar. « L'eloquence de la 

* entire, en ce qui y entre d'humain, & du talent de l'ora- 
."teur, eft cachee, connue de peu de perfonnes, & d'une 
« difficile execution. II faut marcher par des chemins battus, 
■ dire ce qui a ete* dit, & ce que l'on preVoit que vous alles 
« dire : les matieres font grandes , mais u fees & triviales 5 let 
a principes furs, mais dont les auditeurs pendtrent les conclu- 
a Hons d'une feule vuc j il y entre des fujets qui font fub- 
M limes, mais qui peut trailer le fublime? — Le prldicateur 

* n'eft point foutenu comme ravocat par des fails toujours 
" nouveaux, par de difierens evenemens, par des aventures 
u inouies ; U ue s'exerce point fur les qucftions douteufes 5 il 
« ne fait point valoir les violentcs conjectures , & les preV 

* fomptions j toutes les chofes , neanmoins , qfli elevent le 
w genie, lui donnent de la force, & de l'&endne, $ contraig- 
" nent bie.n moins l'eloquence qu'elles ne la fixent, & la 
tt dirigent. II doit , au contraire , tirer fon difcours d'une 

* fource commune , & ou tout le monde puife 5 & s'il sVcarte 
a de ces lieux communs , il n'eft plus populairc } il eft abftrait 
« oh dtclamatenr. " — The Inference which he draws from 
thefe reftedions is rery jilft - « il eft plus aift de precber 
« que de plaider* mais plus difficile de bien precher que de 
« bien plaider." Les Carafes, .u Maurs 4i ci. ficcle. 
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the criminal. He defcribes a living perfon ; and 
with more facility rowfes your indignation, lrom 
thefe caufes, it comes to pafs, that though we 
have a great number of moderately good preach- 
ers , we have , however , fo few that are fin- 
gularly eminent. We are flill far from perfec- 
tion in the art of preaching ; and perhaps there 
are few things, in which it is more difficult to 
excel * The objeel , however , is noble , and 
worthy, upon many accounts, of being purfned 
with zeal. 

It may perhaps occur to fome, that preaching 
is no proper fubjeel: of the art of eloquence. 
This, it may be faid, belongs only to human 
fludies and inventions : but for the truths of 

* What 1 fay here, and in qther paflages, of our being 
far from perfe&ion in the art of preaching, and of there being 
few who ate Angularly eminent in it, is to be always untler- 
ilood as referring to an ideal view of the perfection of this 
art , which none , perhaps , fince the days of the apoftles , 
ever did, or ever will, reach. But in that degree of the elo- 
quence of the pulpit, which promotes, in a confiderable mea- 
fure , the great end of edification , and gives a jiift title to high 
reputation and efteem, there are many who hold a very honor- 
able rank. I agree entirely in opinion with a candid judge 
(Dr. Campbell on Rhetoric, B. i. ch. 10.) who obferves, that 
eonfidcring how rare the talent of eloquence is among men, 
and confidering all the difadvantages under which preachers 
labor , particularly from the frequency of this exercife , join- 
ed with the other duties of their office , to wihch fixed 
paftors arc obliged , there is more reafon to wonder that we 
hear fo many inftru&ive. , and even »loqucnt ferraons , than 
ihat we hear fo few. 

L. on R. 2. 18 
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religion, with the greater fimplicity, and the 
lefs mixture of art they are fet forth, they are 
likely to prove the more fuccefsful. This ob- 
jection would have weight, if eloquence were, 
as the perfons who make fuch an objection 
commonly take it to be , an oftentatious and 
deceitful art, the ftudy of words and of plaufi- 
bility only, calculated to pleafe, and to tickle 
the ear. But againft this idea of eloquence I have 
all along guarded. True eloquence is the art of 
placing truth in the mod advantageous light for 
conviction and perfuafion. This is what every 
good man who preaches the gofpel not only 
may, but ought to have at heart. It is moft in- 
timately connected with the fuccefs of his minis- 
try; and were it needful, as afluredly it is not, 
to reafon any further on this head, we might 
refer to the difcourfes of the prophets and apos- 
tles , as models of the moft fublime and perfua- 
five eloquence, adapted both to the imagination 
and the paflions of men. 

An eflential requifite, in order to preach well, 
is , to have a juft , and , at the fame time , a 
fixed and habitual view of the end of preaching. 
For in no art can any man execute well , who 
has not a juft idea of the end and object of that 
art. The end of all preaching is, to perfuade 
men to become good. Every fermon therefore 
fliould be a perfuafive oration. Not but that the 
preacher is to inftruct and to teach , to reafon and 
argue. All perfuafion, as I lhowed formerly, is 
to be founded on conviction. The underftanding 
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muft always be applied to in the firft place, in 
order to make a lafting impreffion on the heart : 
and he who would work on men's paffions, or 
influence their practice, without firft giving them 
j nft principles, and enlightening their minds , is 
no better than a mere declaimer. He may raife 
tranfient emotions, or kindle a parting ardor; 
but can produce no folid or lafting effect. At the 
fame time, it muft be remembered, that all the 
preacher's inftructions are to be of the practical 
kind ; and that perfuafion muft ever be his ulti- 
mate object. It is not to difcufs fome abftrufe 
point, that he afcends the pulpit. It is not to 
illuftrate fome metaphylical truth , or to inform 
men of fomething which they never' heard be- 
fore ; but it is to make them better men; it is to 
give them, at once, clear views, and perfuafive 
impreflions of religious truth. The eloquence of 
the pulpit then, muft be popular eloquence. 
One of the firft qualities of preaching is to be 
popular; not in the fenfe of accommodation to 
the humors and prejudices of the people (which 
tends only to make a preacher contemptible), 
but, in the true fenfe of the word, calculated 
to make impreffion on the people; to ftrike and 
to feize their hearts. I fcruple not therefore to 
affert, that the abftract and philofophical manner 
of preaching , however it may have fometimes 
been admired , is formed upon a very faulty 
idea , and deviates widely from the juft plan of 
pulpit eloquence. Rational, indeed, a preacher 
ought always to be; he muft give his audience 
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clear ideas on every fubjecl, and entertain them 
with fenfe, not with found; but to be an accu- 
rate reafoner will be fmall praife , if he be not a 
perfuafive fpeaker alfo. 

Now, if this be the proper idea of a fermon, 
a perfuafive oration, one very material confe- 
quence follows, that the preacher himfelf, in 
order to be fuccefsful, inuft be a good man. In 
a preceding leclure, I endeavoured to fhow, 
that on no fubjecl: can any man be truly eloquent, 
who does not utter the u verae voces ab imo 
M peclore , " who does not fpeak the language of 
his own conviclion , and his own feelings. If this 
holds , as , in my opinion , it does in other kinds 
of public fpeaking , it certainly holds in the 
higheft degree in preaching. There, it is of the 
urmoft confequence that the fpeaker firmly be- 
lieve both the truth , and the importance of 
thofe principles which he inculcates on others ; 
and , not only that he believe them fpeculatively, 
but have a lively and ferious feeling of them. 
This will always give an earneftnefs and ftrength, 
a fervor of piety to his exhortations, fuperior 
in its effecls to all the arts of ftudied eloquence ; 
and, without it, the afliftance of art will feldom 
be able to conceal the mere declaimer. A fpirit 
of true piety would prove the mod effectual 
guard a^ainft thofe errors which preachers are 
apt to commit. It would make their difcourfes 
folid , cogent, and ufeful; it would prevent 
thofe frivolous and oftentaMons harangues, which 
have no other aim than merely to make a parade 
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«f fpeech , or amnfe an audience ; and perhaps 
the difficulty of attaining that pitch of habitual 
piety and goodnefs , which the perfection of 
pulpit eloquence would require, and of uniting 
it with that thorough knowledge of the world, 
and thofe other talents which are requifite for 
excelling in the pulpit, is one of the great caufes 
why fo few arrive at very high eminence in this 
fphere. 

The chief charafleriftics of the eloquence fuited 
to the pulpit, as diflinguifhed from the other 
kinds of public fpeaking , appear to me to be 
thefe two , gravity and warmth. The ferious na- 
ture of the fubjects belonging to the pulpit , re- 
quires gravity ; their importance to mankind, re- 
quires warmth. It is far from being either eafy 
or common to unite thefe characters of eloquence. 
The grave , when it is predominant , is apt to 
run into a dull uniform folemnity. The warm, 
when it wants gravity , borders on the theatrical 
and light. The union of the two muft beftudied 
by all preachers as of the utmoft confequence, 
both in the compofition of their difcourfes , and 
in their manner of delivery. Gravity and warmth 
united , form that character of preaching which 
the French call ontfion ; the affecting , penetrating, 
interefting manner, flowing from a flrong fenfi- 
bility of heart in the preacher to the importance 
of thofe truths which he delivers , and an earneft 
defire that they may make full impreffion on the 
hearts of his hearers. 
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Next to a juft idea of the nature and object 
of pulpit eloquence, the point of greateft import- 
ance to a preacher , is a proper choice of the lub- 
jedls on which he preaches. To give rules for the 
choice of fubjects for fermons, belongs to the 
theological more than to the rhetorical chair ; only 
in general , they ihould be fuch as appear to the 
preacher to be the moft ufeful , and the heft ac- 
commodated to the circumflancesof his audience. 
No. man can be called eloquent, who fpeaks to an 
affembly on fubje&s , or in a ftrain , which none 
or few of them comprehend. The unmeaning 
applaufe which the ignorant give to what is above 
their capacity, common fenfe, and common pro- 
bity , muft teach every man to defpife. Ufeful- 
nefs and true eloquence always go together ; and 
no man can long be reputed a good preacher who 
is not acknowledged to be an ufefol one. 

The rules which relate to the conduct of the 
different parts ofafermon, the introduction, di- 
vifion, argumentative and pathetic parts, I referve 
to be afterwards delivered, when treating of the 
conduct of a difcourfe in general; but fome rules 
and observations, which refpect a fermon as a par- 
ticular fpecies of compofition , I fhall now give , 
and I hope they may be of fome ufe. 

The firft which I (hall mention is, to attend to 
the unity of a fermon. Unity indeed is of great 
confeqoence in every compofition ; but in other 
difcourfes , where the choice and direction of 
the fubjedt are not left to the fpeaker, it may 
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be lefs in his power to preferve it. In a fermon, it 
muft be always the preacher's own fault if he tranf- 
grefsit. Whatlmeanby unity is, that there fhould 
be fome one main point to which the whole ftrain 
of the fermon fhall refer. It muft not be a bundle 
of different fubj eels fining together, but one objeel 
muft predominate throughout. This rule is found- 
ed on what we call experience, that the mind can 
attend fully only to one capital objeel at a time. 
By dividing, you always weaken the impreffion. 
Now this unity, without which no fermon can 
either have much beauty, or much force, does 
not require that there fhould be no divifions or 
feparate heads in the difcourfe , or that one 
fingle thought only fhould be , again and again , 
turned up to the hearers in different lights. It is 
not to be underftood in fo narrow a fenfe: it 
admits' of fome variety ; it admits of underparts 
and appendages , provided always that fo much 
union and connexion be preferved , as to make 
the whole concur in fome one impreflion upon 
the mind. I may employ, for inftance, feveral 
different arguments to enforce the love of God ; 
I may alfo inquire , perhaps , into the caufes of 
the decay of this virtue; ftill one great objeel is- 
prefented to the mind ; but if , becaufe my text 
fays, " He that loveth God, muft love hit 
" brother alfo I fhould , therefore , mingle , in 
one difcourfe arguments for the love of God 
and for the love of our neighbour , I would 
offend unpardonably againft unity, and leave a 
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very loofe and confofed impreflion on the hear- 
ers' minds. 

In the fecond place , fermons are always the 
more finking, and commonly the more ufeful , 
the more precife and particular the fubjecl of 
them be. This follows, in a great meafure, from 
what I was j aft now iliuftrating. Though a general 
fubjecl is capable of being conducled with a con- 
fiderable degree of unity, yet that unity can never 
be fo complete as in a particular one. The im- 
preflion made muft always be more undeterminate; 
and the inftruclion conveyed, will commonly too>, 
be lefs direcl and convincing. General fubjecls, in- 
deed, fuch as the excellency or the pleafures of re- 
ligion, are often chofenby young preachers, as the 
moll fhowy , and the eafieft to be handled; and, 
doubtlefs , general views of religion are not to be 
neglecled , as on feveral occafions they have great 
propriety. But thefe are not the fubjecls moft favor- 
able for producing the high effecls of preaching. 
They fall in almoft unavoidably with the beaten 
tracl of common place thought. Attention is much 
more commanded byfeizing fome particular view 
of a great fubjecl, fome fingle interefting topic, and 
directing to that point the whole force of argu- 
ment and eloquence. To recommend fome, one 
grace or virtue , or to inveigh againfl a particular 
vice , furniflies a fubjecl not deficient in 'unity or 
precifion ; but' if we confine ourfelves to that 
virtue or vice as affuming a particular afpecl , 
and confider it as.it appears in certain characlers^ 
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or affe&s certain fuuations in life , the fubjecl 
becomes ftill more interefting. The execution is, 
I admit, more difficult, but the merit and the 
effeil are higher. *' 

In the third place, never ftudy to fay all that 
can be faid upon a fubjecl ; no error is greater 
than this. Seledl the mod ufeful, the moft ftriking 
and perfuafive topics which the text fuggefts, 
and reft the difcourfe upon thefe. If the doclrines* 
which minifters of the gofpel preach were alto- 
gether new to their hearers, it might be requi- 
site for them to be exceeding full on every par- 
ticular , left there fliould be any hazard of their 
not affording complete information. But it is 
much lefs for the fake of information than of 
perfuafion , that difcourfes are delivered from 
the pulpit; and nothing is more oppofite to per- 
fuafion, than an unnecefTary and tedious fulnefs. 
There are always fome things which the preacher 
may fuppofe to be known , and fome things 
which he may cfnly fhortly touch. If he feek to 
,omit nothing which his fubjcfl fuggefts , it will 
unavoidably happen that he will eneumber it a 
and weaken its force. 

In ftudying a fermon , he ought to place him- 
felf in the fituation of a ferious hearer. Let him 
fuppofe the fubjecl addrefled to himfelf: let him 
confider what views of it would ftrike him moft; 
what arguments would be moft likely to perfuade 
him ; what parts of it would dwell moft upon 
his mind. Let thefe be employed as his principal 
materials ; and in thefe, it is moft likely his 
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genius will exert itfelf with the greateft vigor. 
The fpinning and wire-drawing mode , which is 
not uncommon among preachers , enervates the 
nobleft truths. It may indeed be a confequence 
of obferving the rule which I am now giving, 
that fewer fermons will be preached upon one 
text than is fometimes done; but this will, in 
my opinion, be attended with no difadvantage. 
I know no benefit that arifes from introducing 
a whole fyftem of religious truth under every 
text. The fimpleft and moft natural method by 
far , is to chufe that view of a fubjecl to which 
the text principally leads, and to dwell no longer 
on the text , than is fufficient for difcuffing the 
fubjecl in that view , which can commonly be 
done , with fufficient profoundnefs and diftincl- 
nefs, in one or a few difcourfes: for it is a very 
falfe notion to imagine , that they always preach 
the moft profoundly , or go the deepeft into a 
fubjefl, who dwell on it the longeft. On the con* 
trary , that tedious circuit, which fome are ready 
to take in all their illuftrations, is very frequently 
owing , either to their want of difcernment for 
perceiving what is moft important in the fubjefl, 
or to their want of abillity for placing it in the 
moft proper point of view. 

In the fourth place, ftudy above all things to 
render your inftru&ions interefting to the hear- 
ers. This is the great trial and mark of true 
genius for the eloquence of the pulpit: for no- 
thing is fo fatal to fuccefs in preaching, as a dry 
manner. A dry fermon can never be a good one. 
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In order to preach in an interefting manner, 
much will depend upon the delivery of a dif- 
courfe; for the manner in which a man fpeaks, 
is of the utmoft confequence for affecling his 
audience ; but much will alfo depend on the 
composition of the difcourfe. Correfl language, 
and elegant defcription, are but the fecondary 
inflruments of preaching in an interefting manner* 
The great fecret lies , in bringing home ail that 
is fpoken to the hearts of the hearers, fo as to 
make every man think that the preacher is ad- 
drefling him in particular. For this end , let him 
avoid all intricate reafonings ; avoid expreffing 
himfelf in general fpeculative proportions , or 
laying down practical truths in an abftracl meta- 
physeal manner. As much as poflible , the dif- 
courfe ought to be carried on in the ftrain of 
direfl addrefs to the audience ; not in the Aram 
of one writing an eflay, but of one fpeaking to 
a multitude, and Audying to mix what is called 
application, or what has an immediate reference 
to praclice , with the dodlrinal and didaftic parts 
of the fermon. 

It will be of much advantage to keep always 
in view the different ages , characters , and con- 
ditions of men , and to accommodate direc- 
tions and exhortations to thefe different clanes 
of hearers. Whenever you bring forth what 
a man feels to touch his own characler , or to 
fuit hi3 own circum fiances , you are fure of 
interefting him. No ftudy is more neceffary for 
this purpofe, than the ftudy of human life, and 
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the hnman heart. To be able to nnfold the heart, 
and to difcover a man to himfelf , in a light in 
which he never faw his own cha ra&er before, pro- 
duces a wonderful effecl. As long as the preacher 
hovers in a cloud of general observations , and 
defcends not to trace the particular lines and 
features of manners , the audience are apt to 
think themfelves unconcerned in the defcription. 
It is the ftriking accuracy of moral character* 
that gives the chief power and effefl to a preach- 
er's difcourfe. Hence , examples founded on 
hiftorical facls , and drawn from real life , of 
which kind the fcriptures afford many , always, 
when they are well chofen , command high at- 
tention. No favorable opportunity of introducing 
thefe fhould be omitted. They correcl , in fome 
degree , that difadvantage to which I before ob- 
fervcd preaching is fubjecl, of being confined to 
treat of qualifies in the abflracl, not of perfons, 
and place the weight and reality of religious truths 
in the mod convincing light. Perhaps the moll 
beautiful, and among the mod ufefnl fermons of 
any, though, indeed the mod difficult in compofi- 
tion, are fuch as are wholly characleriftical , or 
founded on the illuftration of fome peculiar cha- 
racler, or remarkable giece of hiftory, in thefacred 
writings j by purfuin g which * one can trace, and 
lay open, fome of the moft fecret windings of man's 
heart. Other topics of preaching have been much 
beaten; but this is a field, which, wide in itfelf, has 
hitherto been little explored by the compofers of 
fermons T and poffeffes all the advantages of being 
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•curious, new, and highly ufeful. Bifliop Butlers 
fermon on the character of Balaam, will give an idea 
of that fort of preaching which I have in my eye. 

In the fifth and laft place, let me add a cau- 
tion againft taking the model of preaching from 
particular fafliions that chance to have the vogue. 
Thefe are torrents that fwell to day, and have 
fpent themfelves by to-morrow. Sometimes it is 
the tafte of poetical preaching, fometimes of philo- 
fophical, that has the fafhion on its fide; atone 
timeitmuft be all pathetic, at another time all argu- 
mentative, according as fome celebrated preacher 
has fet the example. Each of thefe modes, in the 
extreme, is very faulty; and he who conforms 
himfelf to it, will both cramp genius, and cor- 
rupt it. It is the univerfal tafte of mankind which 
is fubjecl to no fuch changing modes , that alone 
is entitled to pofTefs any authority; and this will 
never give its fanclion to any ftrain of preaching, 
but what is founded on human nature, connected 
with ufefulnefs, adapted to the proper idea of a 
fermon ; as a ferious perfuafive oration , delivered 
to a multitude , in order to make them better 
men. Let a preacher form himfelf upon this 
ftandard , and keep it clofe in his eye, and he 
will be in a much furer road to reputation, and 
fuccefs at laft, than by a fervile compliance with 
any popular tafte, or tranfient humor of his hear- 
ers. Truth and good fenfe are firm , and will 
eftablifb themfelves ; mode and humor are feeble 
and fluctuating. Let him never follow, impli- 
citly , any one example ; or become a fervile 
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imitator of any preacher, however much ad* 
mired. From various examples, he may pick up 
much for his improvement; fome he may prefer 
to the reft : but the fervility of imitation extin- 
guifhes all genius, or rather is a proof of the entire 
want of genius. 

With refpefl to flyle , that which the pulpit 
requires: muft certainly, in the firfl place , be 
very perfpicuous. As difcourfes fpoken there, are 
calculated for the inftruclion of all forts of hear- 
ers , plainnefs and fimplicity fliould reign in them , 
All unufual, fwoln, or high founding words M 
fhould be avoided; efpecially all words that are 
merely poetical , or merely philosophical. Young 
preachers are apt to be caught with the glare 
of thefe; and in young compofers the error may 
be excufable; but they may be a flu red that it 
is an error , and proceeds from their not having 
yet acquired a correcl tafle. Dignity of expref- 
fiori, indeed, the pulpit requires in a high de- 
gree; nothing that is mean or groveling, no low 
or vulgar phrafes, ought on any account to be 
admitted. But this dignity is perfeclly confid- 
ent with fimplicity. The words employed may 
be all plain words, eafily underftood , and in 
common ufe ; and yet the ftyle may be abund- 
antly dignified , and , at the fame time , very 
lively and animated. For a lively animated 
ftyle is extremely fuited to the pulpit. The 
earneftnefe which a preacher ought to feel, and 
the grandeur and importance of his fubjecls, 
juftify, and often require warm and glowing ex* 
pr efli ons. He not only may employ metaphors and 
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companions , but , on proper occafions , may 
apoftrophize the faint or the finner; may perfo- 
nify inanimate objecls, break out into bold ex- 
clamations, and, in general, has the command 
of the moft paflionate figures of fpeech. But on 
this fubjecl, of the proper ufe and management 
of figures, I have infifted fo fully in former lec- 
tures , that I have no occafion now to give parti- 
cular directions ; unlefs it be only to recal to 
mind that moft capital rule, never to employ 
llrong figures, or a pathetic Hyle, except in cafes 
where the fubjeft leads to them, and where the 
fpeaker is impelled to the ufe of them by native 
unaffected warmth. 

The language of facred fcripture properly 
employed, is a great ornament to fermons. It 
may be employed, either in the way of quotation, 
or allufion. Direct quotations , brought from 
fcripture, in order to lupport what the preacher 
inculcates, both give authority to his doctrine, 
and render his difcourfe more folemn and vene- 
rable. Allufions to remarkable paflages, or ex- 
preflions of fcripture , when introduced with 
propriety, have generally a pleafmg efFecl. They 
afford the preacher a fund of metaphorical ex- 
preffion which no other compofition enjoys | and 
by means of which he can vary and enliven his 
fiyle. But he muft take care that any fuch allu- 
fions be natural and eafy; for if they feem for- 
ced, they approach to the nature of conceits. * 

L * Bishop Sherlock, when s^owuig, that the views of xeafrn 
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In a fermon, no points or conceits fhould appear, 
no affecled fmartnefs and quaintnefs of expreflion, 
Thefe derogate much from the dignity of the pul- 
pit: and give to a preacher that air oi foppilhnefs, 
which he ought, above all things, to Chun. It it 
rather a ftrong expreflive ftyle, than a fparkling 
one, that is to be ftudied. But we muft beware 
of imagining,, that we render ftyle ftrong and 
exprellive, by a conltant and multiplied life of 
epithets. This is a great error. Epithets have often 
great beauty and force. But if we introduce them 
into every fentence, and firing many of them 
together to one objedl, in place of ftrengthening, 

we 

have been enlarged , and the principles of natural religion 
illuftrated , by the difcoverics of Chriftianity , attacks unbe- 
lievers for the abufe they make of thefe advantages, in the 
following manner : " What a return do we make for thofe 
w bleffings we have received? How difrefpe&fully do we treat 
a the gofpcl of Chrift, to which we owe that clear light both 
" of rcafon and nature, which we now enjoy, when we en- 
" deavour to fet up rcafon and nature in oppoiition to it? 
* ought the withered band, which Chrift has reftored and made 
" whole, to be lifted up againft him?" Vol. i. Difc. i. This 
all u lion to a noted miracle of our Lord's, appears to me happy 
and elegant. Or. Seed is remarkably fond of allufions to fcrip- 
ture ftyle $ but he fometimes employs fuch as are too ftrained 
and fanciful. As when he fays. (Serm. iv.) * No one great 
w virtue will come fingle > the virtues that be her fellows xeiU 
a bear her company with joy and gladnefs. '* Alluding to a paf- 
fage in the XLVth. Pfalm , which relates to the virgins, the 
companions of the king's daughter. And (Serm. xiii.) having 
faid , that the univeriities have juftly been called the eyes of 
the nation, he adds, u and if the eyes of the nation be evil » 
« tbt whole body of it mufi Iff ful\ of darknefs.". 
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we clog and enfeeble ftyle; in place of Hluftrating 
the image, we render it confufed and indifiincl. He 
that tells me, " of this perifhing, mutable and tranfi- 
" tory world by all thefe three epithets, does not 
give me fo ftrong an idea of what he would convey , 
as if he had ufed one of them with propriety. I con- 
clude this head with an advice, never to have what 
may be called a favorite expreflionj for it fhowi 
affeclation, and becomes difgufting. Let not any 
expreflion , which is remarkable for its luftre or 
beauty , occur twice in the fame difcourfe. The 
repetition of it betrays a fondnefs to fliine, and, 
at the fame time, carries the appearance of bar- 
ren invention. 

As to the queAion , whether it be moft pro- 
per to write fermons fully, and commit them ac- 
curately to memory, or to ftudy only the matter 
and thoughts, and trull the expreffion , in part at 
leaft, t6 the delivery? I am of opinion , that no 
univerfal rule can here be given. The choice of 
either of thefe methods muft be left to preachers, 
according to their different genius. The expref- 
fions which come warm and glowing from the 
mind, during the fervor of pronunciation , will 
often have a fuperior grace and energy , to thofe 
which are ftu died in the retirement of the clofet. 
But then , this fluency and power of expreflioii 
cannot, at all times, be depended upon , even 
by thofe of the readieft genius j and by many can 
at no time be commanded, when overawed by 
the prefenceof an audience. It is proper therefore 
to begin v af . leaft i the practice of preaching, 
L. on & a, \ 19 
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with writing as accurately as poffible. This is ab- 
folutely neceflary in the beginning , in order to 
acquire the power and habit of correcl fpeaking, 
nay alfo of correcl thinking, upon religious fub- 
jecl*. I am inclined to go further , and to fay , 
that it is proper not only to begin thus, but alfo 
to continue , as long as the habits of induftry 
laft, in the praflice both of writing, and com- 
mitting to memory. Relaxation in this particular 
is fo common , and fo ready to grow upon moft 
fpeakers in the pulpit, that there is little occafion 
for giving any cautions againfl the extreme of 
overdoing in accuracy. 

Of pronunciation or delivery, I am hereafter 
to treat apart. All that I (hall now fay upon this 
head is , that the practice of reading fermons , is 
one of the greateft obftables to the eloquence of 
the pulpit in Great Britain, where alone this 
praflice prevails. No difcourfe, .which is defigned 
to be perfnafive, can have the fame force when read, 
as when fpoken. The common people all feel tms, 
and their prejudice againft this pracliceis not with- 
out foundation in nature. What is gained hereby in 
point , of correclnefs, is not equal, I apprehend, 
to what is loft in point of perfuafion and force. 
They, whofe memories are not able to retain the 
whole of a difcourfe, might aid themfelves con- 
fiderably by fliort notes lying before them, which 
would allow them to prelerve, in a great meafure, 
the freedom and eafe of one who fpeaks. 

The French and Englifli writers of fermons 
proceed upon very different ideas of the elocju enoe 
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6f the pulpit , and feem indeed to have Tplit it 
betwixt them. A French fermon , is for the mod 
part a warm animated exhortation; an Englifli 
one , is a piece of cool inflruflive reafoning. The 
French preachers addrefs themfelves chiefly to 
the imagination and the paflions ; the Englifli , 
almoft folely to the underfianding. It is the uni- 
on of thefe two kinds of compofition, of the 
French earneftnefs and warmth, with the Englifli 
accuracy and reafon, that would form, according 
to my idea, the model of a perfecl fermon. A 
French fermon would found in our ears as a 
florid, and, often, as an enthufiaftic, harangue. 
The cenfure which, in facl, the French critics 
pafs on the Englifh preachers is , that they are 
philofophers and logicians , but not orators *. 
The defecls of mod of the French fermons are 
thefe: from a mode that prevails among them of 
taking their texts from the lefTon of the day, 
the connexion of the text with the fubjefl is 
often unnatural and forced their applications of 

• " Les fermons font fuivant notrc methode, de vrais dif- 
u cours oratoires; & non pas, comme chez les Anglais, des 
u difcu (lions metaphyfiqucs plus convenables k une academic ; 
" qu'aux aflemblees populaires qui fe ferment dans no* tem- 
" pies, & qu'il s'agit d'inftruire des devoirs du chriftianifme , 
* d'encourager, de confoler, d'e*difier. " Rh&orique franqaife, 
par M. Crevier , Tome I. p. 134. 

f One of MaffiUon's beft fermons, that on the celdnefo 
and languor with which Chriftians perform the duties of reli- 
gion , is preached from Luke iv. 18. And be arofi out of tht 
Synagogue, md entered into Simon's boufe ) md Simon's wife's 01*. 
tber was taken ill w\tb a great fever. 
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fcriptnre ate fanciful rather than inftrufUve; their 
method is ftiff , and cramped , by their practice 
of dividing their fubjecls always either into three, 
or two, main points; and their compofition is in 
general too diffufe, and confills rather of a very 
few thoughts fpread out, and highly wrought 
up , than of a rich variety of fentiments. Admit- 
ting, however, all thefe defedls, it cannot be 
denied, that their fermons are formed upon the 
idea of a perfuafive popular oration ; and there- 
fore I am of opinion , they may be read with 
benefit. 

Among the French Proteftant divines, Saurin 
U the moft diftinguiihed : He is copious, elo- 
quent, and devout, though too oftentatious in 
his manner. Among the Roman Catholics , the 
two moft eminent , are Bourdaloue and Maflil- 
lon. It is a fubjecl of difpute among the French 
critics , to which of thefe the preference is 
due, and each of them have their feveral par- 
tifans. To Bourdaloue , they attribute more 
folidity and clofe reafoning ; to Maffillon , a 
more pleafing and engaging manner. Bourda- 
loue is indeed a great reafoner , and inculcates 
his doclrines with much zeal, piety, and ear- 
neftnefs 5 but his ftyle is verbofe , he is dif- 
acreeably full of quotations from the fathers, 
and he wants imagination. Maffillon has more 
grace, more fentiment, and., in my opinion, 
every way more genius. He difcovers much 
knowledge both of the world and of the hu- 
man heart $ he is pathetic and perfuafive j and, 
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upon the whole , is perhaps , the moft eloquent 
writer of fermons which modern times have 
produced *. 

* In order to give an idea of that kind of eloquence which 
is employed by the French preachers, I shall infert a paflage 
from Maflillon , which, in the Encyclopedic , (article Elo- 
quence) is extolled by Voltaire, who was the author of that 
article, as a chef d'eeuvre, equal to any thing of which either 
ancient or modern times can boaft. The fubjeft of the fermon 
is, the fmall number of thofe who shall be faved. The 
ftrain of the whole difcourfe is extremely ferious and anima- 
ted ; but when the orator came to the paflage which follows, 
Voltaire informs us , that the whole aflbmbly were moved ; 
that by a fort of involuntary motion , they ftarted up from 
their feats, and that fuch murmurs of furprife and acclama- 
tions arofe as difconcerted the fpeaker, though they increafed 
the effc& of his difcourfe. 

" Je m'arretc k vous , mes fibres , qui etcs ici afTembles. 
a Je ne parle plus du refte des hemmes } je vous regarde 
u comme fi vous etiez feuls fur la terrej voici la penfee qui 
w m'occupc & qui m'epouvante. Je fuppofe que e'eft ici votre 
" dernidre heure , & la fin de Tunivers ; que les cieux vont 
< 6 s'ouvrir fur vos tetes, Jefus Chrift paraitre dans fa gloire 
** au milieu de ce temple , & que vous n*y etcs affemhle* 
" que pour l'attendre, comme des criminels tremblans, a qui 
" Ton va prononcer, ou une fentence de grace, ou un arrit 

* de mort eternclle. Car vous avez bean vous flatter; vous 
mourriez tels que vous etes aujourd'hui. Tous ces de*firs 

" de changement qui vous amufent, vous amuferont jufqu'au 
" lit de Li mort ; e'eft l'experience de tous les fikles. Tout 

* ce que vous trouverez alors en vous de nouveau , fera peut- 

* etrc un compte plus grand que celui que vous autiez au- 
" jourd'hui k rendrej &. fur ce que vous feriez, fi Ton venait 
? vous juger dans ce moment, vous pouvez prefque decider de 
" ce qui vous arrivcra au fortii de la vie. 
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During the period that preceded the refto- 
ration of King Charles II. the fermons of the 

« Or, je vons 1 e demandc , & jc vous le demande frappl 
u de terreur, nc feparant pas cn cc point mon fort du votre, 
w & me mcttant dans la meme difpofition , oh je fonhaite 
u que tous entricz; je vous demande, done, fi Jefus-Chrift 
" paraiffait dans cc temple, an milieu de cctte afTemble'e, la 
K plus augufte de I'univers, pour nous juger, pour faire le 
" terrible difcernement des boucs & des brebis, croyez-vous 
" que le plus grand nombre de tous cenx qui nous fommes 
a ici, rut place a la droite? Croyez-vous que les cbofes du 
** moins futfent egales? croyez-vous qu'il s'y trouvat feule- 
a ment dix juftes, que le Seigneur ne put trouver autrefois 
" en cinq villcs toutet entires? Je vous le demande? tous 
* l'igoorez , & je V ignore moi - meme. Vous feul , 6 mon 
w Dieu ! connaiffez cenx qui vous appartiennent. — Mes fr£- 
w res , notre perte eft prefque afiuree , & nous n*y penfons 
M pas. Quand meme dans cette terrible fcparation qui fe fera 
<c iin jour, il ne devrait y avoir qu'un feul pecheur de cette 
<c afleroblee du cote des reprouves, & qu'unc voix du del 
" viendrait nous en affurer dans ce temple, fans le defigner; 
■ qui de nous ne craindrait d'etre le malheureux ? qui de 
%c nous ne retomberait d'abord , fur fa confeience , pour exa- 
w miner fi fes crimes n'ont pas meriti ce chltiment ? qui dc. 
" nous, faifi de frayeur, ne demanderait pas \ Jefus-Chrift, 
" coin me autrefois les ap6tres : Seigneur, ne ferait-ce pas 
"moi? Sommes-nous fages , mes chcrs audireurs? peut-etre 
u que parmi tous ceux qui m'entendent , fl ne fe trouvera 
u pas dix juftes ; petit -ctre s'en tronvera- t-il encore moins. 
" Que fai-je, A mon Dieu ! je n'ofe regarder d'un ceil fixe 
" les abimes de vos jugemens , & de votre jufttce; pcut-etre 
u ne s'en trouvera-t-il qu'un feul ; & ce danger ne vons 
M touche point , mon cher anditeur ? & vous croyez eire ce 
" feul heureux dans le grand nombre qui perrra ? vous qui 
** avcz moins fujet de le croire que tout autre ; vous fur qui 
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abounded with fcholaftic cafnifti- 
cal theology. They were full of minute divifions 
and fuhdivifions , and fcraps of learning in the 
didadic part; but to thefe were joined very 
warm pathetic addrefles to the continences of the 
hearers, in the applicatory part of the.fermon^ 
Upon the reft oration, preaching aflumed a more 
correfl and poliflied form. It became difencom- 
bered from the pedantry, and fcholaftic dtvifions 
of the fedaries ; but it threw out alfo their warm 
and pathetic addrelTes, and eftabliflied itfelf whol- 
ly upon the model of cool reafoning, and ra- 
tional inftru&ion. As the diflenters from the 
church continued to preferve fomewhat of the 
old drain of preaching, thfs led the eftabli&ed 
clergy to depart the farther from it. Whatever 



* feul la fentence dc mort devrait tomber. Grand Dieu ! que 
a Ton connait peu dana le mondc les terreun dc votre loi^ 

* &c. M — After his awakening and alarming exhortation, the 
orator comes with propriety to this pradical improvement: 
** Mais que conclure de ces grandes ve*rite*s? qu'il rant defef- 
a perer de fon falut? a Dieu ne plaife; il n'y a que rim pie, 
" qui, pour fe calmer fur fes de'fordres, tache ici de conclure 
" cn fecret que tous les hommes pe'riront comme lui; ce ne 
" doit pas etre la lc fruit de ce difcours. Mais dc vous de*- 
w tromper de cettc crrcur li univerfelle, qu'on peut faire ce 
<* que tous les autres font; & que Tillage eft nne vote furei 
" mais de vous convaincre que pour fe fauver , il faut & 
" diftinguer des autres $ etre fingulier, vTvre a part au milieu; 
« du mende , 8c ne pas reffembler a la foule. " 

Sermons de MusilioS, Vol. IV. 
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was earneft and paflionate, either in the com- 
pofition or delivery of fermons , was reckoned 
enthnfiaftic and fanatical; and hence that argu- 
mentative manner, bordering on the dry and 
unperfuafive , which is too generally the character 
of Englifh fermons. Nothing can be more correcl 
upon that model than many of them are; but 
the model itfelf on which they are formed , is 
a confined and imperfetl one. Dr. Clark , for 
inftance , every where abounds in good fenfe, and 
the moft clear and accurate reafoning; his appli- 
cations of fcripttire are pertinent; his ftyle is al- 
ways perfpicuons, and often elegant; he inftrucls 
and he ^convinces ; in what then is he deficient? 
In nothing, except in the power of interefting 
and feizing the heart. He tfiows you what you 
ought to do; but he excites not the defire of 
doing it: he treats man as if he were a being of 
pure intellecl, wirhout imagination or paflions. 
Archbifliop Tillotfon's manner is more free and 
warm , and he approaches nearer than moll of 
the Englifh divines to the character of popular 
fpeaking. Hence he is, to this day, one of the 
bcfl models we have for preaching. We mnft not 
indeed confider him in the light of a perfefl 
orator: his compofition is too loofe and remifs; 
his ftyle too feeble, and frequently too flat, to 
deferve that high characler; but there is in fomt 
of his fermons fo much warmth and earneftnefs, 
and through them all there runs fo much eafe 
and perfpicuity , fnch a vein of good fenfe and 
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fincere piety , as juftly entitle him to be held as 
eminent a preacher as England has produced. ■ 

In Dr. Barrow, one admires more the prodigious 
fecundity of his invention , and the uncommon 
ltrength and force of his conceptions, than the 
felicity of his execution, or his talent in compofi- 
tion. We fee a genius far furpafling the common, 
peculiar indeed almoft tohimfelf; but that genius 
often fhooting wild , and unchaftifed by any dif- 
cipline or ftudy of eloquence. 

I cannot attempt to give particular characters 
of that great number of writers of fermons which 
this, and the, former age, have produced, among 
whom we meet with a variety of the moftrefpeclable 
names. We find in their compofition much that 
deferves praife; a great difplay of abilities of dif- 
ferent kinds , much good fenfe and piety , found 
divinity and ufeful inftruftion; though in general 
the degree of eloquence bears not, perhaps, equal 
proportion to the gpodnefs of the matter. Bifliop 
Atterbury deferves being particularly mentioned 
as a model of correct and beautiful ftyle, befides 
having the merit of a warmer and more eloquent 
flrain of writing, in fome of his fermons , than 
is commonly met with. Had Bifliop Butler, in 
place of abflracl philufophical effays, given us 
more fermons , in the drain of thofe two excellent 
ones which he has compofed upon felf-deceit, 
and upon the character of Balaam , we would 
then have pointed him out as diftinguifhed for 
that fpecies of charafleriftical fermons which I 
Jbefo re recommended* 
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Though the writings of the Englifh divines 
are very proper to be read by fuch as are defigned 
for the church, I mail caution them againfl 
making too much ufe of them , or tranfcribing 
large pafTages from them into the fermons they 
compofe. Such as once indulge themfelves in 
this praclice , will never have any fund of their 
own. Infinitely better it is , to venture into the 
public with thoughts and expreflions which have 
occurred to themfelves, though of inferior beauty r 
than to disfigure their com pofiri oris, by borrowed* 
and ill-forted ornaments, which , to a judicious 
eye , will be always in hazard of difcovering their 
own poverty. When a preacher fits down to 
write on any fubjecl, never let him begin with 
feeking to confult all who have written on the 
fame text, or fubjecl. This, if he confult many, 
will throw perplexity and confufion into his 
ideas; and, if he confults only one, will often 
warp him infenfibly into his method, whether it 
be righ t or not. But let him begin with pondering 
the fubj eel on his own thoughts ; let him endeavour 
to letch materials from within ; to collect and ar- 
range his ideas ; and form fome fort of plan to 
himfelf; which it is always proper to put down 
in writing. Then, and not till then, he may 
inquire how others have treated the fame fubjecl. 
By this means, the method, and the leading 
thoughts in the fermon are likely to be his own. 
Thefe thoughts he may improve, by comparing 
them with the trafl of fentiment which others 
have purfued 5 fome of their fenfe he may without 
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blame , incorporate into his compofition ; re- 
taining always his own words and llyle. This is 
fair amftance: all beyond is piagiarifm. 

On the whole , never led the principle , with 
which we fet out at firft, he forgotten , to keep 
clofe in view, the great end for which a preacher 
mounts the pulpit; even to infufe good difpofi- 
tions into his hearers, to perfuade them to ferve 
God, and to become better men. Let this always 
dwell on his mind when he is compofing, and it 
will diffufe through his fompofitidns , that fpirit 
which will render them at once efleemed, and 
uieful. The moft ufeful preacher is always the 
beft , and will not fail of being efleemed fo. Em- 
bellifii trqth only, with a view to gain it the more 
full and free admiflion into your hearers' mjnds; 
and your ornaments will, in that cafe, be fimple, 
mafculine , and natural. The beft applaufe by 
Far, which a preacher can receive, arifes from 
the ferious and deep impreffions which his difcourfe 
leaves on thofe who hear it. The fineA encomium* 
perhaps, ever bellowed on a preacher, was given 
by Louis XIV. to the eloquent Bifliop of Clermont, 
Father Maflillon, whom I before mentioned with 
to much praife. After hearing him preach at 
Verfailles, he fait! to him, " Father, I have heard 
** many great orators in this chapel; I have beea 
** highly pleafed with them ; but for you, whenever 
(t 1 hear you , I go away difpleafed with myfelf ^ 
<l for I fee more of my own charafter." 
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Critical Examination of a Sermon of Bifliop 

p Atterfyrys. 

^ J. HE lafl leflure was employed in obferva- 
tions on the peculiar and diftinguifliing characters 
of the eloquence proper for the pulpit* But as 
rules and directions" , when delivered in the 
abftracl , are never fo ufeful as when they are 
illultrated by particular inftances, it may, perhaps, 
be of fome benefit to thofe who are deugned for 
the church , that I fliould analyze an Englifh 
fermon, and confider the matter of it, together 
with the manner. For this purpofe I havechofen 
Bifhop Atterbury as my example, who is defer- 
vedly accounted oneofourmoft eloquent writers 
of fermons, and whom I mentioned as fuch in 
th$ laft le&ure. At the fame time, he is more 
diftinguiflied for elegance and purity of expref- 
fion , than for profoundnefs of thought. His ftyle, 
though fome rimes carelefs , is , upon the whole , 
neat and chafte ; and more beautiful than that of 
moft writers of fermons. In his fentiments he is 
not only rational ; but pious and devotional , 
*hich is a great excellency. The fermon which I 
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have fingled out, is, that upon praife and thanks* 
giving , the nrft fermon of the firft volume , 
which is reckoned one of his beft. In examining 
it, it is necefTary that I fliould life full liberty, 
and, together with the beauties, point out any 
defecls fhat occur to me in the matter , as well 
as in the ftyle. > 
Psalm 1. 14. Offer unto God thankf giving. 

" Among the many excellencies of this pious 
u colleclion of hymns, for which fo particular a 
" value hath been fet upon it by the church of 
44 God in all ages, this is not the leaft, that the 
46 true price of duties is there juftly dated; men 
* are called off from refting in the outward fliow 
" of religion, in ceremonies and ritual obfervan- 
44 ces; and taught, rather to praclife (that which 
44 was lhadowed out by thefe rites, and to which 
44 they are deiigned to lead) found inward piety 
14 and virtue. 

44 The feveral compofers of thefe hymns were 
"prophets ; perfons, whofe bufinefs it was not 
" only to foretel events, for the benefit of the 
M church in fucceeding times, but to correcl and 
" reform alfo what was amifs among that race of 
4C men , with whom they lived and converfrd - 9 
4< to preferve a foolifli people from idolatry , and 
" falfe worfliip ; to refcue the law from corrupt 
4i gloffes, and fuperftitious abufes; and to put 
4C men in mind of ( what they are fo willing to 
4< forget) that eternal and invariable rule, which 
" was before thefe pqjhiv$ duties, would continue 
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M after them, and was to be obferved, even then, 
" in preference to them. 

" The difcharge , I fay , of this part of the 
" prophetic office taking up fo much room in 
u the book of Pfalms; this hath been one reafon, 
* among many others , why they have always 
M been fo highly efteemed ; becaufe we are from 
*■ hence furnifhed with a proper reply to an ar- 
" gument commonly made ufe of by unbelievers, 
** who look upon all revealed religions as pious 
u frauds and impoftures , on account of the pre- 
judices they have .entertained in relation to 
*' that of the Jews ; the whole of which they 
€t firft fuppofe to lie in external performances, 
" and then eafily perfuade themfelves , that God 
" could never be the author of fuch a mere piece 
" of pageantry and empty formality, nor delight 
^ in a worfliip which confided purely in a number 
" of odd unaccountable ceremonies. Which ob- 
jection of theirs, we fliould not be able tho- 
€i roughly to anfwer , unlefs we could prove 
"(chiefly out of the Pfalms , and other parts 
H of the prophetic writings) that the Jewifa re- 
" ligion was fomewhat more than bare outfide 
"and fhow, and that inward purity, and the 
"devotion of the heart 7 was a duty then, as 
u well as now. " 

This appears to me an excellent introduction. 
The thought on which it refts is folid and judi- 
cious ; that in the book of Pfalms , the attention 
of men is called to the moral and fpiritual part 
of religion j and the Je wiih difpenfation thereby 
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vindicated from the fufpicion of requiring nothing 
more from its votaries , than the obfervance of 
the external rites and ceremonies of the law. 
Such views of religion are proper to be often 
difplayed; and deferve to be infifted on, by all 
who wilh to render preaching conducive to the 
great purpofe of promoting righteoufnefs and 
virtue. The ftyle , as far as we have gone , is not 
only free from faults , but elegant and happy. 

It is a great beauty in an introduction , when 
it can be made to turn on fome one thought, 
fully brought out and illuftrated; efpecially , if 
that thought has a clofe connexion with the 
following difcourfe, and, at the fame time, does 
not anticipate any thing that is afterwards to be 
introduced in a more proper place. This intro- 
duction of Atterbury's has all thefe advantages. 
The encomium which he makes on the ftrain of 
David s Pialms , is not fuch as might as well 
have been prefixed to any other difcourfe, the 
text of which was taken from any of the Pfalms. 
Had this been the cafe , the introduction would 
have loft much of its beauty. We (hall fee from 
what follows , how naturally the introductory 
thought connects, with his text , and how hap* 
pily it ufliers it in. 

** One great inftance of this proof, we have 
u in the words now before us 5 which are taken 
" from a Pfalm of Afaph , written on purpofe 
" to fet out the weaknefs and worthleffnefs of 
44 external performances , when compared with 
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^ more fubftantial and vital doties. To enforce 
u which doctrine , God himfelf is brouglit in as 
M deliTering it. /fecr 0 my people, and I wjll 
"fptah; 0 Ifrael, and I will teflify agahijl thee: 
" J am God, even thy God. The preface is Very 
" foleinn , and therefore what it ufhers in , we 
" may be fure is of no common importance; / 
" will not reprove thee for thy facrifices or thy burnt 
" offerings , to have been continually before me. 
" That is , I will not fo reprove thee for any fai- 
" lares in thy facrifices and burnt- offerings , as if 
u thefe were the only, or the chief things I requir- 
" ed of thee. I will take no bullock out of thy 
" houfe, nor he-goat out of thy folds ; I prefcribed 
" not facrifices to thee for my own fake, becaufe 
" I needed them ; for every beafl of the forefl is 
" mine, and the cattle on a thouf and hills. Mine 
" they are, and were, before I commanded thee 
" to offer them to me; fo that, as it follows, 
" If I were hungry, yet would I not tell thee, for 
<c the world is mine , and the fulnefs thereof But 
" can ye be fo grofs and fenfelefs , as to think 
M me liable to hunger and thirft? as to imagine 
" that wants of that kind can touch me? Will 
if 7 eat the flefli of bulls , or drink the blood of 
"goats? — Thus doth he expoftulate feverely 
" with them, after the moft graceful manner of 
" the Eaftern Poetry. The iffue of which is a 
\ x plain and full refolution of the cafe , in thofe 
•? few words of the text. — Offer unto God thanks* 
" gWOg. Would you do^yqur homage the moft 
" agreeable way ? would you render the moft 

acceptable 
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" acceptable of Cervices ? Offer unto God thanks* 
" giving." - - 

It is often a difficult matter to illuftrate grace- 
fully the text of a fermon from the context, and 
to point out the connexion between them. This 
is a part of the difcourfe which is apt to* become 
dry and tedious, efpecially when purfued into £ 
minute commentary. And therefore, except as far 
as fuch ill nitration from the context is neceffiry* 
for explaining the meaning, or in cafes where 
it ferves to give dignity and force to the text, 
I would advife it to be always treated with bre- 
vity, Sbmetimes it may- even be wholly omitted; 
and the text aflumed merely as an independent 
proportion , if the connexion with the content 
be obfcure , and would require a laborious ex- 
planation. In the prefent cafe, the illuftratioft 
from the context is Angularly happy. Thepaffage 3 
of the Pfalm on which it is founded is iKjble and 
fpirited , and connected in fuch a manned with 
the text, as to introduce it with a Very ftriking 
emphafis. On the language I have little to ob- 
ferve,' except that the phrafe, one great inflahci 
of this proof, is a clumfy expreffion. It was fuf- 
ficient to havefaid, one great proof, or one greet 
in/lance, of litis. In the fame fentence , whew 
he fpeaks of Jetting out the weaknefs and worlfl-t 
leffnefs of external performances, we mayobw 
ferve, that the word worlhlejfnefs , as it is now 
commonly ufed, fignifies more than the deficiency* 
of worth, which is all that thcauthor mean* it 
jypnerally imports, a confidef able? degree of badrteft 
L. on R. 2. 20 
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or blame. It would he more proper, therefore, 
to fay, the imperfection , or the injignificancy 9 
of external performances. . 

"The ufe I intend to make of thefe words, 

is , from hence to raife fome thooghts about 
" that very excellent and important doty of 
" praife and thankfgiving , a fubjecl not unfit 
<c to be difcourfed of at this time; whether we 

confider, either the more than ordinary cold- 
" nefs that appears of late in men's tempera 
" towards the practice of this or any other part 
" of a warm and affecting devotion ; the great 
** occaiion of fetting afide this particular day in 
" the calendar , fome years ago ; or the new 
" inftances of mercy and goodnefs, which God 
" hath lately been plea fed to bellow upon us; 
" anfweringat lad the many prayers and fa/lings , 
4t by which we have befought him. fo long for 
" the eftablifliment of their Majeflies throne, and 
" for the fuccefe of their arms ; and giving us in 
" his good time , an opportunity of appearing 
" before him in the more delightful part of our 
" duty , with the voice of joy and p raife , with a 
V multitude that keep holidays. " 

In this paragraph there is nothing remarkable; 
no particular beauty or neamefs of expreflion ; 
and the fentence which it forms is long and tire- 
fome — to raife fome thoughts about that very 
excellent , 8cc. is ra'her loole and awkward ; — 
better — to recommend that very excellent , &c. and 
when he mentions fetting afide a particular day 
in the calendar, one would imagine, that/e////^ 
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apart Would have been more proper, as to ft* 
afidey feems rather to fuggeft a different idea. 

" Offer unto God thank/giving. — Which that 
M we may do , let us inquire firft , how we are 
" to under/land this command of offering praife 
"and thankfgiving unto God; and then, how 
41 reafonable it is that we fhould comply with it. " 

This is the general divifion of the difcourfe. 
An excellent one it is, and correfponds to many 
fubjecls of this kind, where particular duties are 
to be treated of; firft to explain , and then to 
recommend or enforce them. A divifion fhould 
always be fimple and natural; and much depends 
on the proper view which it gives of the fubjecl. 

" Our inquiry into what is meant here , will 
** be very fhort ; for who is there , that under- 
" Hands any «thing of religion , but knows , that 
" the offering praife and thanks to God, implies, 
" our having a lively and devout fenfe of his ex- 
" cellencies , and of his benefits ; our recollecting 
"them with humility and thankfulnefs of heart; 
" and our exprefling thefe inward affections by 
" fuitable outward figns , by reverent , and 
" lowly poftures of body, by fongs and hymns, 
" and fpiritual ejaculations ; either publicly or 
"privately; either in the cuftomary and daily 
" fervice of the church, or in its more folemn, 
" affemblies , convened upon extraordinary occa- 
" fions? This is the account which every Chriftian 
" eafily gives himfelf of it; and which therefore, 
« it would be needlefs to enlarge upon. I fhall 
"only take notice upon this head, tfcat prajfi 
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* and thankfgiving do , in ftriclnefs of fpeech , 
" fignify things fomewhat different. Our praife 
" properly terminates in God , on account of 
m his natural excellencies and perfections ; and 
" is that acl of devotion , by which we confefs 
"and admire his feveral attributes: but thankf- 
"giving is a narrower duty, and imports only 
"a grateful fen fe and acknowledgment of paft 
" mercies. We praife God for all his glorious 
"acU of every kind, that regard either us or 
u other men, for his very vengeance, and thofe 
"judgments which he fometimes fend* abroad on 
"the earth; but we thank him, properly fpeak- 
" ing , for the inftances of his goodnejs alone ; 
" and for fuch only of thefe , as we ourfelves 
" are fomeway concerned in. This, I fay, is what 
" the two words ftriftly imply ; but fince the 
" language of fcripture is generally lefs exacl and 
u Ufeth either of them often to exprefs the other 
"by, I {hall not think myfelf obliged, in what 
" follows, thus nicely always to diftinguifli them." 

There was room here for infifting more fully 
on the nature of the duty , than the author has 
done under this head ; in particular , this was 
the place for correcting the miftake , to which 
men are always prone, of making thankfgiving to 
confift merely in outward expreflions ; and for 
fhowing them , that the effence of the duty lies 
in the inward feelings of the heart. In general, 
it is of much ufe to give full and diftincl: explica- 
tions of religious duties. But , as our author 
intended only one difconrfe on the fubjecl, he' 
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could not enlarge with equal fulnefs on every 
part of it; and he has chofen to dwell on that 
part , on which indeed it is mod neceflary to 
enlarge , the motives enforcing the duty. For , 
as it is an eafier matter to know , than to praclife 
duty , the perfuafive part of the difcourfe is that 
to which the fpeaker fhould always bend his chief 
flrength. The account given in this head , of the 
nature of praife and thankfgiving , though fliort , 
is yet comprehenfive and diftincl , and the lan- 
guage is fmooth and elegant. 

** Now the great reafonablenefs of this duty of 
" praife or thankfgiving, and our feveral obliga- 
tc tions to it, will appear, if we either confidef 
'* it abfolutely in itfelf, as the debt of our natures ; 
" or compare it with other duties , and fhow the 
"rank it bears among them; or fetout, in the 
u laft place , fome of its peculiar properties and 
" advantages,, with regard to the devout per- 
" former of it. " 

The author here enters upon the main part of 
his fubjecl the reafonablenefs of the duty, and men- 
tions three arguments for proving it. Thefe are well 
ftated , and are in themfelves proper and weighty 
confiderations. How far he has handled each of 
them to advantage , will appear as we proceed. I 
cannot, however, but think that he has omitted 
one very material part of the argument, which 
was to have fhown the obligations we are under to 
this duty, from the various fubjecls of thankf- 
giving afforded us by the divine goodnefs. Thia 
would have led him to review th« chief benefits 
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of creation, providence, and redemption: and 
certainly, they are thefe which lay the foundation 
of the whole argument for thankfgiving, The 
heart muft firft be affecled with a fuitable fenfe 
of the divine benefits, before one can be excited 
to praife God. If you would perfuade me to be 
thankful to a benefaclor, you muft not employ 
fuch conliderations merely as thofe upon which 
the author here refts, taken from gratitude's being 
the law of my nature, or bearing a high rank 
among moral duties, or being attended with pe- 
culiar advantages. Thefe are confiderations but of 
a fecondary nature. You muft begin with Jetting 
before me all that my friend has done for me, 
if you mean to touch my heart , and to call forth 
the emotions of gratitude. The cafe is perfeflly 
fimilar, when we are exhorted to give thanks to 
God; and, therefore, in giving a full view of 
thefubjeft, the bleffings conferred on us by divine 
goodnefs fliould have been taken into the argument. 

• It may be faid , however, in apology for our 
author , that this would have led him into too 
wide a field for one difcourfe, and into a field 
alfo, which is difficult, becaufe fo beaten, the 
enumeration of the divine benefits. He therefore 
feems to take it for granted , that we have upon 
our minds a juft fenfe of thefe benefits. He a(Tu- 
mes them as known and acknowledged ; and 
fetting afide what may be called the pathetic 
part of the fubjecl , or what was calculated to 
warm the heart > he goes on to the reafoning part. 
In this management, I cannot altogether blame 
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Mm. I do not by any means fay, that it is ne- 
ceffary in every difcourfe to take in all that belongs 
to the do&rine of which we treat. Many a dif- 
courfe is fpoiled , by attempting to render it too 
copioos and comprehenfive. The preacher may, 
without reprehenfion, take up any part of a great 
fubjecl to which his genius at the time leads him, 
and make that his theme. But when he omits any 
thing which may be thought e Hernial , he ought 
to give notice*, that this is a part , which for the 
time he lays alide. Something of this fort, would 
perhaps have been proper here. Our author 
might have begun, by faying, that the reafon- 
abienefs of this duty rauft appear to every thinking 
being, who reflects upon the infinite obligations 
which are laid upon us by creating, preferving, 
an cL redeeming love ; and after taking notice that 
the field which thefe open , was too wide for him 
to enter upon at that time, have proceeded to his 
other heads. Let us now confider thefe feparately. 

" The duty of praife and thankfgiving , con- 
" fidered abfolutely in itfelf, is, I fay, the debt and 
u law of our nature. We had fuch faculties beftow- 
" ed on us by our creator, as made us capable 
" of fatisfying this debt , and obeying this law ; 
^ and they never, therefore, work more naturally 
a and freely, than when they are thus employed. 

" 'Tis one of the ear Heft inftru&ions given us 
u by philofophy , and which hath ever fmce been 
" approved and inculcated by the wifeft men 
" of all ages , that the original defign of making 
* 4 man was, that he might praife and honor him 
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"• who made him. When God had hniihed this 
" goodly frame of things we call the worlds and 
" put together the feveral parts of it, according 
" to his infinite wifdom, in exadl number, weight, 
" and meafure ; there was ftill wantiqg a creature, 
" in thefe lowe,r regions, that could apprehend 
"the beauty, order, and exquifite contrivance 
u of it; that from contemplating the gift, might 
<c be able to raife itfelf to the great giver, and 
" do honor to all his attributes. Every thing in- 
" deed that God made, did , in fome fenfe, glorify 
,c its author , inafmuch as it carried upon it the 
'? plain mark and imprefs of the Deity, and was 
" an effecl worthy of that firft caufe from whence 
?' it flowed; and thus might the heavens be faid, 
" at the firft moment in which they flood forth, 
" to declare his glory , and the firmament to Jliow 
" his handy work: But this was an imperfecl and 
" defective glory ; the fign was of no fignification 
" here below , whilft there was no one here as 
<£ yet to take notice of it. Man, therefore, was 
"formed to fupply this want, endowed with 
" powers fit to find out , and to acknowledge 
" thefe unlimited perfections; and then put into 
" this temple of Gpd , this lower world , as the 
" prieft of nature , to offer up the incenfe of 
." tfianks and praife for the mute and infenfibU 
" part of the creation. 

" This, I fay, hath been the opinion all along of 
" the moft thoughtfulmen, down from themoftan- 
" cient times: and though it be not demonftrative, 
" yet it is what we cannot but judge highly reafon- 
11 able, if we do but allow, that man was made for 
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•'Tome end or other; and that he is capable of 
^ perceiving that end. For , then , let us fearch 
*' and inquire never fo much , we fliali find no 
" other account of him that we can reft upon fo 
" well. If we fay , that he was made purely for 
" the good pleafure of God ; this is, in effect , to 
15 fay , that he was made for no determinate end ; 
"or for none, at leaft, that we can difcern. 
" If we fay , that he was defigned as an inftance 
u of the wifdom, and power, and goodnefs of 
u God, this, indeed , may be the reafon of his 
" being in general ; for 'tis the common reafon of 
" the being of every thing befides. But it gives 
" no account , why he was made fuch a being 
" as he is, a reflefling , thoughtful, inquifitive 
44 being. The particular reafon of this, feems 
w moft aptly to be drawn from the praife and 
u honor that was not only to redound to God 
" from him, but to be given to God by him." 

The thought which runs through all this paf- 
fage , of man's being the prieft of nature , and 
of his exiftence being calculated chiefly for this 
end, that he might offer up the praifes of the 
mute part of the creation , is an ingenious thought, 
and well illuftrated. It was a favorite idea among 
fome of the ancient phtlofophers; and it is not 
the worfe on that account , as it thereby appears 
to have been a natural fentiment of the human 
mind; In compofingafermon, however, it might 
have been better to have introduced it as a fort 
of collateral argument, or an incidental iliuftration, 
than to have difplayed it with fo much pomp, 
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and to have placed it in the front of the argument* 
for this duty. It does not feem to me , when 
placed in this ftation, to bear all the ftrefs which 
the anthor lays upon it. When the divine good- 
nefs brought man into exiftence , we cannot well 
conceive that its chief purpofe was, to form a 
being who might fmg praifes to his maker. 
Prompted by infinite benevolence, the fupreme 
creator formed the human race, that they might 
rife to happinefs, and to the enjoyment of him* 
felf through a courfe of virtue , or proper action. 
The femiment on which our author dwells, how- 
ever beautiful, appears too loofe and rhetorical, 
to be a principal head of difcourfe. 

• u This duty, therefore, is the debt and law 
" of our nature. And it will more diftinclly ap- 
" pear to be fuch , if we confider the two ruling 
" faculties of our mind, the under/landing and the 
" will apart, in both which it is deeply found- 
" ed: in the underftanding * as in the principle 
u of xeafon , which owns and acknowledges it; 
" in the will , as in the fountain of gratitude 
** and return , which prompts , and even con- 
" flrains us to pay it. " . . 

" Reafon was given us as a rule and meafure 
" by the help of which we were to proportion 
" our efteem of every thing , according to the 
46 degrees of perfection and goodnefs which we 
• 6 found therein. It cannot , therefore, if it doth 
" its office at all , but apprehend God as the beft 
"and moll perfect being ; it muft needs fee, 
".and own, and admire hb infinite perfections. 
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* And this is what is ftriclly meant by praife ; which, 
therefore is exprefled in fcripture , by conjeffing 
44 to God, and acknowledging him; by of cubing to 
44 him what is his due; and as far as this fenfe 
44 of the words reaches , 'tis impoflible to think • 
H of God without praifing him ; for it dependi 
" not on the underftanding , how it fbail appre- 
44 hend things , any more than it doth on the eye, 
ffC how vifible objects fhall appear to it. " 

44 The duty takes the further and furer hold 
" of us, by the means of the will , and that firong 
41 bent towards gratitude , which the author of our 
44 nature hath implanted in it. There is notamore 
44 active principle than this in the mind of man ; and 
44 furely that which deferves its utmoft force, and 
44 fliould fet all its fprings awork , is God ; the 
4 * great and univerfal benefactor, from whom 
44 alone we received whatever we either have , 
44 or are , and to whom we can poflibly repay 
"•nothing but our praifes, or to fpeak morepro- 
44 perly on this head , and according to the flri& 
44 import of the word , our thankfgiving. Who 
44 hath fltft given to God (faith the great apoflle, 
44 in his uiuai figure) and it /hall be recompenfedunto 
H him again? A gift , it feems, always requires 
H<a recompenfe; nay, but of him, and through him, 
44 and to him, are all things: of him, as the author; 
'^tf trough him, as the preferver and governor j to him 
44 as the end and perfection of all things: towhom f 
44 therefore, (as it follows) be glory for ever, amen." 
< I cannot much approve of the light in which 
our author places his argument. in thefe paragraphs. 
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There is fomething too metaphyfical and refined , 
in his deducing, in this manner, the obligation 
to thankfgiving, from the two faculties of the 
mind , underftanding and will. Thoqgh what he 
fays be.in itfelf juft, yet the argument is not fuf- 
ficiently plain and Ariking. Arguments in fermons, 
especially on fubjecls that fo naturally nnd eafily 
fuggeftthem , fliould be palpable and popular; 
fliould not be brought from topics that appear 
far fought, but fliould directly addrefs the heart 
and feelings. The preacher ought never to depart 
too far from the common ways of thinking, and 
exprefTing himfelf. I am inclined to think, that 
this whole head might have been improved, if 
the aurhor had taken up more obvious ground; 
had ftated gratitude as one of the moft natural 
principles in the human heart; hadilluftrated this, 
by fliowing how odious the oppofite difpofition 
is, and with what general content men , in all 
ages, have agreed in hating, and condemning 
the ungrateful; and then applying thefe reafonings 
to the prefent cafe , had placed in a ftrong view, 
that entire corruption of moral fentiment which 
it di (covers to be deflitute of thankful emotions 
towards the fupreme benefactor of mankind. As 
the moft natural method of giving vent to grate- 
ful fentiments is, by external expreflions of thanks- 
giving, h« might then have anfwered the ob- 
jection that is apt to occur, of the expreflion of 
our praife being infignificant to the almighty. 
But , by feeking to be too refined in his argument, 
he has omitted f^me of the molt ftriking and 
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obvious confiderations, and which, properly dif- 
playeek, would have afforded as great a field for 
eloquence , as the topics which he has chofen. 
He goes on. 

u Gratitude confifts in an equal return of 
" benefits, if we are able; of thanks, if we are 
" not: which thanks, therefore, muft rife always 
u in proportion as the favors received are great f 

and the receiver incapable of making any other 
" fort of requital. Now, fince no man hath bene- 
" fited God at any time, and yet every man, in 
"each moment of his life , is continually benefited 

by him , whatftrong obligations muft we needs 
a be under to thank him? Tis true , our thanks 
u are really as infignificant to him , as any other 
" kind of return would be 5 in themfelves, indeed , 
** they are worthlefs ; but his goodnefs hath put 
" a value upon them: he hath declared , he wilt 
% i accept them in lieu of the vaft debt we owe ; 
" and after that, which is fitteft for us, to difpute 
" how they came to be taken as an equivalent, or 
** to pay them ? ' • 

" It is, therefore, the voice of nature (as far 
" as gratitude itfelf is fo) that the good things 
«* we receive from above, fhould be fent back 
" again thither in thanks and praifes ; as the rivers 

run into the feci, to the place (the ocean of bene- 
a ficence) from whence the rivers come, thither 
" fhould they return again" 1? -it -J » u 

In thefe paragraphs , he has, indeed, touched 
fome of the coniiderations which I mentioned; 
But he has only touched them; whereas , with 
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advantage , they might have formed the main 
body of his argument. 

" We have confidered the duty abfolutely ; we , 
are now to compare it with others , and to fee 
" what rank it bears among them. And here we 
" fhali find, that, among all the ads of religion 
" immediately addrelTed to God , this is much 
" the nobleft and moft excellent^ as it muft needs 
"be, if what hath been laid down be allowed,- 
41 that the end of man's creation was to praife 
" and glorify God. For that cannot but be the 
" moft noble and excellent a£l of any being, 
** which beft anfwers the end and defign of it. 
" Other parts of devotion , fuch Mxonfejfwn and 
u prayer , feem not originally to have been defign- 
" ed for man, nor man for them. They imply 
" guilt and want, with which the Jlate of innocence 
" was not acquainted. Had man continued in that 
" ftate, his worihip , like the devotions of angels , 
" had been paid to heaven in pureafls of thanks- 
" giving; and nothing had been left for him to 
" do , beyond the enjoying the good things of 
" life, as nature dire&e,d, and praifmg the God 
"of nature who beftowed them. But being 
" fallen from innocence and abundance; having 
" contrafled guilt, and forfeited his right to all 
" forts of mercies; prayer and confeflion became 
" neceffary, for a time, to retrieve the lofs, and 
" to reftore him to that ftate wherein he fhould 
« be able to live without them. Thefe are fitted, 
" therefore , for a lower difpenfation , before 
. 1« which , u> paradife f there was nothing but 
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" praife , and after which , there fliall be nothing 
" but that in heaven. Oar perfect ftate did at 
4t firft , and will at laft, confift in the performance 
" of this duty; and herein, therefore, lies the 
^• excellence, and the honor of our nature* 

""lis the fame way ofreafcning, by which 
•* the apoftle hath given the preference to charity, 
*' beyond faith , and hope , and every fpiritual 
"gift. CJiarity never failtth, faith he; meaning, 
" that it is not a virtue ufeful only in this life ^ 
"butt, will accompany us alfo into the next: 
V but whether there be prophefies , they Jhall fail; 
*f whether there he tongues , they fliall ceafe ; 
u whether there be knowledge , it fliall vanifh away* 
16 Thefe are gifts of a temporary advantage, and 
u fliall all perifh in the nfing. For we know in 
4i part , and we prophefy in part : our prefent ftate 
41 is imperfecl, and therefore, what belongs ta 
"that, and only that, muft be tmperfecl too. 
" But when that which is perfetl is come , then that 
" which is in part fliall be done away. The argument 
u of Sc. Paul, we fee, which fets charity above 
'Jthe.feft of Chrifti an graces, will give praife 
"alfo the, pre-eminence over all the parts of Chrif* 
*f tian worftip; and we may conclude our reafon- 
** ing, therefore, as he doth his: And nownbideth 
" conjeffion , prayer , and praife , thefe three \ but 
H the greatejl of thefe is praife " 
. The author, here enters on the fecond pare 
of his argument , the high rank which thankfgiv- 
ing holds, when compared with other duties of 
religion. This he bandits , -with much *iaqu$nct 
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and beauty. His idea* that this was the original 
worfhip of man , before his fall rendered other 
duties requifne, and (hall continue to be his 
worfliip in heaven, when the duties which are 
occafioned by a confcioufnefs of guilt fliall have 
no place, is folid and juft; hie illuftration of it 
is very happy; and the ftyleV extremely flowing 
and fweet. Seldom do we meet with any piece 
of compofition in fermons , that has more merit" 
than this head. < « J 

"It is fo, certainly, on other 'accounts i, as 
ci well as this; particularly, as it is the moft 
" difmterefled branch of our religious fervice; fuch 
"as hath the moft of God, and the leaft of 
" ourfelves in it , of any we pay ; and therefore 
u approaches the neareft of any to a pure , and 
" free, and perfecl aft of homage. For though 
" a good aclion doth not grow immediately 
" worthlefs by being done with the profpecl of 
fi advantage, as fome have ftrangely imagined; 

* yet it will be allowed", I fuppofe, that its 
" being done , without the mixture of that end,' 
" or with as little of it as poffible^ recommends 
" it fo much the more , and r aires the price 'Of it. 
" Dothlobfear God for nought / 'was anobjeclion 

of Satan; which implied,- that thofe ' duties 
Were moft valuable , where our own intereft 
"was leaft aimed at: and God feems, by the' 
commiflion he then gave Satan , to try exp'eri- 
" ments upon Job, thus far* to have allowed hiV 
"plea. Now, our requefts for future, and even 

* our acknowledgment* of^aft mercies , -centre 

purely 
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41 purely in onrfelves ; our own intereft is the 
V direct aim of them. But praife is a generous 
• 4 and unmercenary principle, which propofes 
" no other end to itfelf, but to do, as is fit for 
€< a creature endowed with fuch faculties to do , 
M towards the moll perfect and beneficent of 
" beings; and to pay the willing tribute of honor 
" there, where the voice of reafon directs us» to 
" pay it. God hath , indeed , annexed a blefllng 
" totheduty; and when we know this, we cannot 
*' chufe, while we are performing the duty, but 
€t have fome regard to the blefling which belongs 
** to it. However, that is not the direct aim of our 
" devotions , nor was it the firft motive that Air- 
" red us up to them. Had it been fo, we Ihould 
" naturally have betaken ourfelves to prayer, and 
" breathed out our defires in that form wherejn 
11 they are moil properly conveyed. 

" In {hort , praife is our moll excellent work, 
€t a work common to the church triumphant and 
u militant, and which lifts us up into communion 
" and fellowfliip with angels. The matter about 
" which it is converfant, is always the perfection 
" of God's nature; and the act itfelf, is the per- 
" fection of ours." 

Our author's fecond illuflration, is taken from 
praife being the molt difinterefted act of homage. 
This he explains juftly and elegantly; though > 
perhaps , the confideration is rather too thin and 
refined for enforcing religious duties: as creatures 
fuch as we, in approaching to the divine pre- 
sence, can never be fuppofed to lay afide all 
L. on R. ?. Si 
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confideration of our own wants and neceffities; 
and certainly are not required (as the author 
admits) to divert ourfelves of fuch regards. The 
concluding fentence of this head is elegant and 
happily exprefled. 

46 I come now , in the laft place , to fet put 
** fome of its peculiar properties and advantages, 
" which recommend it to the devout performer. 

* And , 

u l. It is the moft pleafing part of our devo- 
w tions: it proceeds always from a lively cheerful 
" temper of mind , and it cheriflies and improves 
" what it proceeds from. For it is good to Jing 
" praifes unto our God (fays one, whofe experience, 
" in this cafe, we may rely upon), for it is pleafant, 
" and praife is comely. Petition and confeflion are 
" the language of the indigent and the guilty , 
" the breathings of a fad and contrite fpirit: Is 
" at y offlieled? let him pray ; but, is any merry f 
" let him Jing pfalms. The moft ufual and natural 
" way of mens exprefling the mirth of their 
" hearts is in a fong, and fongs are the very 
M language of praife ; to the exprefling of which 
€i they are in a peculiar manner appropriated , 
" and are fcarce of any other ufe in religion. 

* Indeed, the whole compofition of this duty is 
" fuch , as throughout fpeaks eafe and delight to 
" the mind. It proceeds from love and from 
u tha kfulnefs ; from /ove, the fountain of pleafure, 
11 the paflion which gives every thing we do , 
" or enjoy, its relifh and agreeablenefs : from 
a thankfulness , which involves in it th« memory 
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€t of paft benefits , the aflual prefence of them to 
44 the mind , and the repeated enjoyment of them. 
44 And as is its principle, fuch is its end alfo : 
44 for it procure th quiet and eafe to the mind , 
" by doing fomewhat towards fatisfying that debt • 
44 which it labors under ; by delivering it of thofe 
44 thoughts of praife and gratitude, thofe exulta- 
" tions it is fo full of j and which would grow 
u uneafyand troublefome to it, if they were kept 
44 in. If the thankful refrained; it would be pain 
44 and grief to them ; but then , then is their foul 
44 fatisfied as with marrow and fatnefs , when their 
44 ~ mouth praifeth God with joyful lips," 

In beginning this head of difcourfe, the ex- 
preflion which the author ufes , to fet out fome 
of its peculiar properties and advantages , would 
now be reckoned not fo proper an expreflion as 
to point out , or to fhow* The firft fubdivifion 
concerning praife being the moft pleafant part of 
devotion, is very juft and well expreffed, as far 
as it goes; but feems to me rather defedlive. 
Much more might have been faid, upon the 
pleafure that accompanies fuch exalted a&s of 
devotion. It was a cold thought, to dwell upon 
its difburdening the mind of a debt. The author 
ihould have infilled more upon the influence of 
praife and thankfgiving, in warming, gladdening, 
foothing the mind ; lifting it above the world , 
to dwell among divine and eternal objefls. He 
fliould have defcribed the peace and joy which 
then expand the heart ; the relief which this 
exercift procures from the cares and agitations of 
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life; the encouraging views of providence to 
which ir leads our attention; and the truft which 
it promotes in the divine mercy for the future, 
by the commemoration of benefits paft. In fliort, 
this was the place for his pouring out a greater 
flow of devotional fentiments than what we here 
find. 

" q. It is another diftinguifliing property of 
" divine praife , that it enlargeth the powers and 
* c capacities of our fouls, turning them from low 
** and little things , upon their greateft and no- 
" bleft objecl, the divine nature, and employing 
" them in the difcovery and admiration of thofe 
" feveral perfeclions that adorn it. We fee what 
" difference there is between man and man* fuch 
M as there is hardly greater between man and 
" beaft; and this proceeds chiefly from the diffe- 
" rent fphere of thought which they acl in , and 
<; the different objects they converfe with. The 
" mind is efTentially the fame , in the peafant and 
" the prince; the force of it naturally equal, in 
" the untaught man<p and the philofopher; only 
" the one of thefe is bufied in mean affairs , and 
" within narrower bounds; the other exercifes 

44 himfelf in things of weight and moment; and 
** this it is, that puts the wide diftance between 
" them. Noble objecls are to the mind, what 

45 the fun- heams are to a bud or flower, theyopen 
" and unfold, as i; were, the leaves of it; put it 
u upon exerting and fpreading itfelf every way; 
" and call forth all thofe powers that lie hid and 
u locked up in it. The praife and admiration 
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44 of God, therefore, brings this advantage along 
44 with it, that itfets our faculties upon their full 
44 ftretch , and improves them to all the degrees 
44 of perfeclion of which they are capaHle. " 

This head is juft, well exprefled, and to cen- 
fure it might appear hypercritical. Some of the 
exprefllons , however, one would think, might 
be amended. Thefimile, forinflance, about the 
effe&s of the fun- beams upon the bnd or flower, 
is pretty, but not correctly exprefied. They open 
and unfold as it were , the leaves of it. If this is to 
be literally applied to the flower, the phrafe, as 
it were , is needlefs: if it is to be metaphorically 
underftood (which appears to be the cafe), the 
leaves of the mind, is harfh language; befidesthat, 
put it upon exerting itfelf \ is rather a low expreflion. 
Nothing is more nice than to manage properly 
fuch fimiles and allufions, fo as to preferve them 
perfectly correct , and at the fame time to render 
the image lively : it might perhaps be amended 
in fome fuch way as this: " As the fun-beams 
44 open the bud , and unfold the leaves of a flow- 
" er, noble objedls have a like effeel upon the 
* 4 ' mind ; they expand and fpread it , and call forth 
44 thofe powers that before lay hid and locked up 
44 in the foul." 

44 3. It farther promotes in us an exquifitefenfe 
4< of God's honor, and a high indignation of mind 
44 at every thing that openly profanes it. For 
44 What we value and delight in , we cannot 
44 with patience hear flighted or abufed. Our 
46 fcwri praifes, which we are conftandy patting 
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" op , will be a fpur to ns toward procuring and 
u promoting the divine glory in every other in- 
" fiance; and will make us fet our faces againft all 
" open and avowed impieties; which, methinks, 
" fhould be confidered a little by fuch as would 
" be thought not to be wanting in this duty, and 
" yet are ofteivfilent under the foulefl dishonors 
u done to religion 4 , and its great author : For 
" tamely to hear God's name and worfliip vilified 
" by others, is no very good argument that we 
" have be.en ufed to honor and reverence him, 
€t in good earneft, ourfelves." 

The thought here is well founded , though it 
iscarelefslyand loofely brought out. The fentence, 
our own praifes which we are conjlantly putting up % 
will be a fpur to us toward procuring and promoting 
the divine glory in every other inflance , is both ne- 
gligent in language , and ambiguous in meaning; 
for our own praifes, properly fignifies the praifes 
ofourfelvei. Much better if hehadfaid, "thofe 
" devout praifes which we conftantly offer up to 
" the almighty, will naturally prompt us to pro- 
" mote the divine glory in every other inftance. " 

" 4. It will , beyond all this , work in us a deep 
" humility and confcioufnefs of our own imper- 
4t fedlions. Upon a frequent attention to God and 
" his attributes, we (hall eafily difcover our own 
" weaknefs and emptinefs, our fwelling thoughtf 
" of ourfelves will abate , and we fliall fee and 
** feel that we are altogether lighter to be laid in 
the balance than vanity; and this is a leflon 
" which, to the greateft part of mankind is 9 I 
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" think , very well worth learning. We are natu- 
" rally prefumptuous and vain ; full of ourfelvei , 
• 4 and regardlefs of every thing befides , efpecially 
u when fome little outward privileges diftinguifh 
f< os from the red of mankind; then 'tis odds, but 
" we look into ourfelves with great degrees of 
4C complacency, and are wifer (and better every 
" way ) in our own conceit , than f even men that-can 
" render a reafon. Now nothing will contribute 
" fo much to the cure of this vanity, asadueatten- 
" tion to Gods excellencies and perfections. By 
u comparing thefe with thofe which we imagine 
" belong to us , we fhall learn , not to think more 
u highly of ourfelves than we ought to think of our- 
" fetves, but to think foberly ; we fhall find more 
" fatisfaftion in looking upwards , and humbling 
'* ourfelves before our common creator, than in 
66 catting our eyes downward with fcorn upon 
<c our fellow creatures , and fetting at nought any 
4< part of the work of his hands. The vafl dift- 
" ance we are at from real and infinite worth , 
" will aftonifh us fo much, that we fhall not be 
M tempted to value ourfelves upon thefe leffer de- 
€t grees of pre-eminence, which cuftom or opinion, 
** or fome little accidental advantages have given 
us over other men. n 

Though the thought here alfo be jufl, yet a 
deficiency in elegance and beauty appears. 
The phrafe 'tis odds , but we look into ourfelves 
with great degrees of complacency , is much too 
low and colloquial for a fermon — he might have 
laid, we are likely , or we are prone to look into 
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ourfelves. — Comparing thefe with thofe which we 
imagine to belong to us, is alfo very carelefs flyle — 
By comparing thefe with the virtues and abilities 
which we afcribe to ourfelves , we /hall learn — 
would have been purer and more correfl. 

" 5. I lhall mention but one ufe of it more, 
<c and 'tis this ; that a confcientious praife of 
" God will keep us back from all falfe and mean 
" praife, all fulfome and fervile flatteries , fuch as 
* c are in fc ufe among men. Praifing , as 'tis com- 
" monly managed , is nothing elfe but a trial of 
" /kill upon a man , how many good things we 
" can poilibly fay of him. All the treafures of 
ct oratory are ranfacked , and all the fine things 
" that ever werefaid, are heaped together for his 
*' fake; and no matter whether it belongs to him 
" or not; though there be enough on't. Which 
u is one deplorable inftance among a thoufand , of 
<c the bafenefs of human nature , of its fmall regard 
" to truth and juftice; to right or wrong ; to what 
u is, or is not to be praiied. But he who hath a 
€t deep fenfe of the excellencies of God upon his 
f< heart, will make a God of nothing befides. He 
" will give every one his j oft encomium, honor 
*** where honor is due, and as much as is due, be- 
" caufe it is his duty to do fo; but the honor of 
li God will fuffer him to go no further. Which 
" rule, if it had been obferved, a neighbouring 
** -prince ( who now , God be thanked , needs 
u flattery a great deal more than ever he did), 
u would have wanted a great deal of that incenfe 
"•whichhath beenofferedup to himbyhis adorers." 
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This head appears fcarcely to deferve any place 
among the more important topics , that naturally 
preferfted themfelves on this fubjecl; at leaft, it 
had much better have wanted the application 
which the author makes of his reafoning to the 
flatterers of Louis XIV ; and the thanks which 
he offers to God , for the affairs of that prince 
being in fo low a ftate , that he now needed 
flattery more than ever. This political fatire is 
altogether out of place, and unworthy of the 
fubjecl. 

One would be inclined to think, upon review- 
ing our author's arguments, that he has over- 
looked fome topics , refpecling the happy con- 
fequences of this duty, of fully as much import- 
ance as any that he has inferted. Particularly , 
he ought not to have omitted the happy ten- 
dency of praife and thankfgiving , to ftrengthen 
good difpofitions in the heart; to promote love 
to God , and imitation of thofe perfections which 
we adore ; and to infufe a fpirit of ardor and 
zeal into the whole of religion , as the fervice 
of our benefaclor. Thefe are confequences which 
naturally follow from the proper performance of 
this duty; and which ought not to have been 
omitted ; as no opportunity fhould be loft , of 
fliowing the goad effeel of devotion on practical 
religion and moral virtue; and pointing out the 
neceffary connexion of the one with the other. 
For certainly the great end of preaching is, to 
make men better in all the relations of life, and 
to promote that complete reformation of heart 
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and conducl, in which trne Chriftianity confift*. 
Our author, however, upon the whole, is not 
deficient in fuch views of religion; for, in hit 
general firain of preaching, as he is extremely 
pious , fo he is , at the fame time , practical and 
moral. 

His fumming up the whole argument , in the 
next paragraph is elegant and beautiful; and fuch 
concluding views of the fubjeft are frequently 
very proper and ufeful : u Upon thefe grounds 
" doth the duty of praife Hand , and thefe are 
tc the obligations that bind us to the perfor- 
" mance of it. Tis the end of our being , and 
€t the very rule and law of our nature ; flowing 
" from the two great fountains of human aclton, 
" the underflanding and the will, naturally, and 
aim oft neceftarily. It is the moft excellent part 
of our religious worfhip; enduring to eternity, 
" after the reftUiali be done away; and paid, even 
ct now , in the frankeit manner, with the leaft 
*' regard to our own intereft. It recommends 
" itfelf to us by feveral peculiar properties and 
** advantages; as it carries more pleafure in it, 
" than all other kinds of devotion; as it enlarges 
u and exalts the feveral powers of the mind ; as 
" it breeds in as an exquifite fenfe of Gods 
€< honor, and a willingnefs to promote it in the 
" world ; as it teaches us to be humble and lowly 
** ourfelves , and yet preferve* us from bale and 
u fordid flattery , from befiowing mean and 
« undo* praifet upon others. 



Ml 
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After this, oor author addrefles himfelf to 
two clafles of men , the carelefs and the profane. 
His addrefs to the carelefs is beautiful , and 
pathetic ; that to the profane , is not fo well 
executed, and is liable to fome objeflion. Such 
addreffes appear to me to be, on feverai occafions, 
very ufeful parts of a difcourfe. They prevailed 
much in the ftrain o£ preaching before the refto- 
ration ; and , perhaps , fince that period , have 
been too much neglefled. They afford an oppor- 
tunity of bringing home to the consciences of the 
audience, many things, which, in thecourfe of the 
fermon, were, perhaps, delivered in the abftracl. 

I lhali not dwell on the conclufion of the 
fermon, which is chiefly employed in obferva- 
tions on the pofture of public affairs at that time. 
Confidered , upon the whole , this difcourfe of 
Bifhop Atterbury's is both ufeful and beautiful , 
though I have ventured to point out fome defects 
in it. Seldom, or never, can we expecl to meet 
with a compofition of any kind , which is ab- 
solutely perfefl in all its parti: and when we 
take into account the difficulties which ;I before 
fliowed to attend the eloquence of the pulpit, 
we have, perhaps, lefs reafon to look for perfec- 
tion in a fermon , than in any other compofition. 
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Conduft of a Difcourfe in all its Parts, — In- 
troduction. — Dwifion. Narration and Ex- 
plication, . j 

I .. ' . • < 

HAVE, in the four preceding leQures , con- 
fidered what is peculiar to each. of the three 
great fields of public fpeaking , popular aflem- 
blies, the bar, and the pulpit. I am now to treat 
of what is common to them all ; of the conduct 
of a difcourfe or oration , in general. The pre- 
vious view which I have given of the diftin- 
guifliing fpirit and character of different kinds 
of public fpeaking, was necefTary for the pro- 
per application of the rules which I am about to 
deliver; and as I proceed, I fliall farther point 
out , how far any of thefe rules may have a 
particular refpecl to the bar, to the pulpit, or 
to popular courts. 

On whatever fubjeft any one intends to dif- 
courfe , he will moft commonly begin with fome 
introduction, in order to prepare the minds of 
his hearers; he will then ftate his fnbjecl, and ex- 
plain the facts connected with it 5 he will employ 

» 

/ 

/ 
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arguments for eftabfiflitng his own opinion , and 
overthrowing that of his antagonift ; he may per- 
haps, if there be room for it, endeavour to touch 
the paftions of his audience j and after having 
faid all he thinks proper, he will bring his dif- 
courfe to a clofe, by fome peroration or conclu- 
fion. This being the natural train of fpeaking, 
the parts that compofe a regular formal oration, 
are thefe fix; firft, the exordium or introduction, 
fecondly, the ftate, and thedivifion of the fubjecl; 
thirdly, narration, or explication ; fourthly, the 
reafoning or arguments ; "fifthly , the pathetic 
part; and laftly, the concluiion. I do not mean, 
that each of thefe muft enter into every public 
difcourfe, or that they muft enter always in this 
order. There is no reafon for being fo formal 
on every occafion; nay, it would often be a 'fault, 
and would render a difcourfe pedantic and ftiff. 
There may be many excellent difcourfe* in public, 
where feveral of thefe parts are altogether want- 
ing ; where the fpeaker , for inftance , ufes no in- 
troduction, but enters direclly on his fubjecl; 
where he has no occafion either to divide or ex- 
plain ; but fimply reafons on one fide of the 
queftion, and then finiflies. But as the parts, 
which I mentioned , are the natural conftieuent 
parts of a regular oration; and as in every dif- 
courfe whatever, fome of them muft be found , 
it is necefTary to our prefent purpofe y that I 
fliould treat of each of them diftinclly. 
» . I begin , of courfe , with the exordium or 
introduction. This is manifeftly common to all 
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the three kinds of public fpeaking. It is not a 
rhetorical invention. It is founded upon nature, 
and facetted by common fenfe. When one is 
going to counfel another ; when he takes upon 
him to initrucl, or to reprove, prudence will 
generally direcl him not to do it abruptly , but 
to ufe fome preparation ; to begin with fome- 
what that may incline the perfons , to whom he 
addrefles himfelf , to judge favorably of what 
he is about to fay ; and may difpofe them to 
fuch a train of thought, as will forward and 
affift the purpofe which he has in view. This 
is , or ought to be , the main fcope of an intro- 
duction. Accordingly Cicero and Quincltlian 
mention three ends, to one or other of which 
it lhould be fubfervient. " reddere auditores be- 
**,volos, attentos, dociles.** 

Firft, To conciliate the good will of the 
hearers; to render them benevolent, or well- 
affefled t6 the fpeaker and to the fubjea 
Topics for this purpofe may, in caufes at the 
bar, be fometimes taken from the particular 
fituation of the fpeaker himfelf, or of his client, 
or from the charader or behaviour of his anta- 
gonifts contrafted with his own; on other occa- 
sions, from the nature of thefubjecl, as clofely 
connected with the intereft of the hearers : and , 
in general , from the modefty and good intention, 
with which the fpeaker enters upon his fubjeci 
The fecond end of an introduclion , is, to raife 
the attention of the hearers; which may be 
pffe&ed , by giving them fome hints of the 
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importance, dignity, or novelty of the fubjefl; 
or fome favorable view of the clearnefs and 
precifion with which we are to treat it; and of 
the brevity with which we are to difcourfe. The 
third end , is to render the hearers docile , or 
open to perfuafion ; for which end , we mult 
begin" with ftudying to remove any particular 
prepofleflions they may have contracted againft 
the caufe , or fide of the argument which we 
efpoufe. 

Some one ofthefe ends fliould be propofed by 
every introduction. When there is no occafion 
for aiming at any of them; when we are already 
fecure of the good will , the attention , and the 
docility of the audience , as may often be the 
cafe, formal introductions can , without any pre- 
judice, be omitted. And, indeed, when they 
ferve for no purpofe but mere oftentation, they ; 
had , for the moft part, better be omitted ; unleft 
as far as refpecl to the audience makes it decent , 
that a fpeaker fhould not break in upon them too 
abruptly , but by a fliort exordium prepare them 
for what he is going to fay. Demoftheness in* 
traductions are always fhort and fimple; Cicero's 
are fuller and more artful. 

The ancient critics diftinguifti two kinds of 
introductions, which they rail M principium , M 
and " infinuatio. 3 * " Principium " is , where the 
orator plainly and directly profeffes his aim in 
fpeaking, " infinuatio" is, where a larger com-* 
pafe muft be taken; and where, prefuming the 
difpofition of the audience be too much againft 
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the orator , he muft gradually reconcile them to 
hearing him, before he plainly difcovers the point 
which he has in view. 

Of this latter fort of introduction , we have 
an admirable inftance in Cicero's fecond oration 
again ft Hull us. This Rullus was tribune of the 
people , and had propofed an agrarian law ; the 
purpofe of which was to create a decemvirate, 
or ten commiflioners , with abfolute power for 
five years over all the lands conquered by the 
republic , in order to divide them among the 
citizens. Such laws had often been propofed by 
factious magiftrates , and were always greedily 
received by the people. Cicero is (peaking to 
the people ; he had newly been made conful by 
their intereft ; and his firft attempt is to make 
t,hem reject this law. The fubjecl was extremely 
delicate , and required much art. He begins 
with acknowledging all the favors which he had 
received from the people , in preference to the 
nobility. He prolefTes himfelf the creature of 
their power , and of all men the moft engaged 
to promote their intereft. He declares , that he 
rield himfelf to be the conful of the people ; and 
that he would always glory in preserving : the 
character of a popular magiftrate. But to be 
popular, he obferves, is an ambiguous word. 
He underftood it to import, a fteady attachment 
to the real intereft of the people, to their li- 
berty , their eafe, and their peace; but by fome 
he faw , it was abufed, and made a cover to 
their own felfifh and ambitious defigns. In this 

manner 
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manner , he begins to draw gradually nearer to 
his purpofe of attacking the propofal of Rullus; 
but Ml with great management andreferve. He 
protefts, that he is far from being an enemy to 
agrarian laws; he gives the higheft praifes to the 
Gracchi, thofe zealous patrons of the people; 
and aflures them , that when he firft heard of 
Rullus's law, he had refolved to fupport it, if 
he found it for their intereft; but tfiat, upon 
examining it, he found it calculated to eftablifli 
a dominion that was inconfiftent with liberty , 
and to aggrandize a few men at the expcnfe of 
the public : and then terminates his exordium , 
with telling them , that he is going to give his 
reafons for being of this opinion ; but that if his 
reafons fhall not fatisfy them, he will give up 
his own opinion , and embrace theirs. In all 
this , there was great art. His eloquence pro- 
duced the intended effect; and the people, with 
one voice, rejected this agrarian law. 

Having given thefe general views of the na- 
ture and end of an introduction , I proceed to 
lay down fome rules for the proper compofition 
of it. Thefe are the more neceflary , that this is 
a part of the difcourfe which requires no fmall 
care. It is always of importance to begin well j 
to make a favorable impreflion at firft fetting 
out ; when the minds of the hearers , vacant as 
yet and free, are mod difpofed to receive any 
impreflion eafily. I muft add too, that a good 
introduction is often found to be extremely dif- 
ficult. Few parts of the difcourfe give the compofer 
L. on R. *. • ' a* 
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more trouble, or are attended with more nicety 
in the execution. 

The nrft rule is, that the introduction fhonld 
be eafy and natural. The fobjefl muft always 
fuggeft it. Jt mud appear, as Cicero beautifully 
expreffes it: u feffloruifie penitus ex re de qua 
" turn agitur*." It it too common a fault in 
introductions, that they are taken from fome 
common -place topic, which has no peculiar 
relation to the fubjefl in hand ; by which means 
they Hand apart, like pieces detached from the 
reft of the difcourfe. Of this kind are Salluft's 
introductions , prefixed to his Catilinarian and 
Jugurthine wars. They might as well have been 
introductions to any hiftory, or to any other 
treatife whatever: and, therefore, though ele- 
gant in themfelves , they muft be confidered as 
blemifhes in the work, from want of due connec- 
tion with it. Cicero, though abundantly correct 
in this particular in his orations, yet is not fo 
in his other works. It appears from a letter of 
his to Atticus (L. xvi. 6.) that it was his cuftom 
to prepare, at his leifure, a collection of different 
introductions or prefaces , ready to be prefixed 
to any work that he might afterwards publifh. 
In confequence of this ftrange method of compof- 
ing , it happened to him , to employ the fame 
introduction twice without remembering it ; pre- 
fixing it to two different works. Upon Atticus 

* " To have fprung up, of its own accord, from the matte* 
" which is under confederation," 

m • 
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informing him of this , he . acknowledges the 
miftake, and fends him a new introduction. 

In order to render introductions natural and 
eafy, it is, in my opinion, a good rule, that 
they flionld not be planned, till after one has 
meditated in his own mind the fubltance of his 
difcourfe. Then, and not till then, he fhould 
begin to think of fome proper and natural 
introduction. By taking a contrary courfe , and 
laboring in the firft place on an introduction , 
every one who is accuftomed to compofition will 
often find, that either he is led to lay hold of 
fome common - place topic , or , that inftead of 
the introduction being accommodated to the 
difcourfe , he is obliged to accommodate the 
whole difcourfe to the introduction which he had 
pvevioufly written. Cicero makes this rcma k; 
though, as we have feen, his practice was not 
always conformable to his own rule. ' v Omnibus 
"rebus confideratis , turn denique id quod pri* 
" mum eft dicendum poftremum foleo cogitare, 
" quo utar exordio. Nam fi quando id primum 
M invenire volui, nullum mini occurrit, nifi aut 
"exile, aut nugatorium, aut vulgare V After 
the mind has been once warmed and put in 

* " When I have planned and digefted all the materials 
" of my difcourfe , it is my cuftom to think, in the laft 
" place , of the introduction with which I am to begin. For 
" if, at any time, I have endeavoured to invent an intro- 
" duftion firft , nothing has ever occurred to me for that 
c< purpofe, but what was trifling, nugatory, and vulgar.'* 
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train, by clofe meditation on the fabject, mate- 
rials for the preface will then fugged themfelves 
much more readily. 

In the fecond place, in an introduction, 
corredlnefs fliould be carefully ftudied in the 
expreflion. This is requifite, on account of die 
fuuation of the hearers. They are then more 
difpofed to criticize than at any other period ; 
they are , as yet , unoccupied with the fubjefl 
or the arguments ; their attention is wholly 
directed to the fpeakers ftyle and manner. 
Something muft be done, therefore, to prep o fiefs 
them in his favor; though for the fame reafons, 
too much art mud be avoided ; for It will be 
more ealily detected at that time, than after- 
wards; and will derogate from perfuafion in 
all that follows. A correct plainnefs , an ele- 
gant fimplicity, is the proper character of an 
introduction; 46 ut videamur, fays Quinctilian, 
" accurate non callide dicere." 
. In the third place, modefty is another charac- 
ter which it muft carry. All appearances of 
modefty are favorable, and prepoffefling. If 
the orator fet out with an air of arrogance and 
oflentation , the felf-love and pride of the hearers 
will be prefently awakened, and will follow 
him with a very fufpicious eye throughout all 
his progreft. His modefty fliould difcover itfelf 
not only in his expreflions at the beginning , but 
in his whole manner; in his looks, in hisgeftures, 
in the tone of his voice. Every auditory take 
in good part thofe marks of refpect and awe, 
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which are paid to them by one who addrefles 
them. Indeed the modefty of an introduction 
lhonld never betray any thing mean or abjeft. 
It is always of great ufe to an orator , that 
together with modefty and deference to his 
hearers, he fhould lhow a certain fenfe of digr 
nity , arifmg from a perfuafion of the juftice, 
or importance, of the fubjecl: on which he it 
to fpeak. 

The modefty of an introduction requires, that 
it promife not too much. " Non fumum ex fulgore; 
46 fed ex fumo dare lucem This certainly is 
the general rule, that an orator fliould not put 
forth all his ftrength at the beginning; but fliould 
rife and grow upon us, as his difcourfe advances. 
There are cafes, however, in which it is allow- 
able for him to fet out from the firfi in a high 
and bold tone; as, for inftance, when he rifet 
to defend fome caufe which has been much run 
down , and decried by the public. Too modeft 
a beginning, might be then like a confeftion of 
guilt. By the boldnefs and ftrength of his exor^ 
dium, he muft endeavour to ftem the tide that 
is a gain ft him , and to remove prejudices , by 
encountering them without fear. In fubjecls too 
of a declamatory nature, and in fermons, where 
the fubjecl is ftriking, a magnificent introduclion 

* He does not lavish at a blaze his fire, 
Sudden to glare, and then in fmoke expire; 
But rifes from a cloud of fmoke to light 9 
And pours his fpecious miracles to fight. 

Ho*. Aas Posr. Faavcis. 
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has fometimes a good efFefl, if it be properly fup- 
ported in the fequel. Thus Biftiop Atterbury, 
in beginning an eloquent fermon , preached on 
the 3oth of January , the anniverfary of what is 
called King Charles's martyrdom , fets ont in 
this pompous manner : " This is a day of troo- 
u ble, of rebuke, and ofblafphemy, diftinguiflied 
u in the calendar of our church, and the annals 
" of our nation , by the fufferings of an excel- 
" lent prince , who fell a facrifice to the rage of 
" his rebellious fubjecls; and by his fall, derived 
" infamy, mifery, and guilt on them , and their 
" finful poflerity." BofTuet, Flechier, and the 
other celebrated French preachers very often begin 
their difcourfes with labored and fublime intro- 
ductions. Thefe raife attention, and throw a 
luflre on the fubject : but let every fpeaker be 
much on his guard againft ftriking a higher note 
at the beginning , than he is able to keep up in 
his progrefs. 

In the fourth place an introduction ftiould 
ufually be carried on in the calm manner. This 
is feldom the place for vehemence and paflion. 
Emotions muft rife, as the difcourfe advances. 
The minds of the hearers rnuft be gradually pre- 
pared , before the fpeaker can venture on rlrong 
and paffionate fentiments, The exceptions to 
this rule are, when the fubjecl is fuch, that 
the very mention of it naturally awakens fome 
paffionate emotion; or when the unexpected pre- 
fence of fome perfon or object , in a popular 
aflembly , inflames the fpeaker, and makes him 
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break forth with unufual warmth. Either of 
thefe will juftify what is called, the exordium 
ab abrupto. Fhus the appearance of Catiline in 
the fenate, renders the vehement beginning of 
Cicero's firft oration again ft him very natural and 
proper. " Quoufque tandem, Catilina , abutere 
u patientia uoftra ?" And thus Bifhop Atterbury, 
in preaching from this text , " Blefled is he , 
" whofoever fliall not be offended in me," ven- 
tures on breaking forth with this bold exordium ; 
44 And can any man then be offended in thee , 
44 bleffed Jeftis?" which addrefs to our faviour, 
he continues for a pige or two , till he enters 
on the dtviiion of his fubjefl. But fuch introduc- 
tions as thefe fhould be hazarded by very few , 
as they promife fo much vehemence and unction 
through the reft jof the difcourfe, that it is 
very difficult to fulfil the expectations of the 
hearers. 

At the fame time , though the introduction 
is not the place in which warm emotions are 
ufually to be attempted , yet I mufl take notice, 
that it ought to prepare the way for fuch as are 
defigned to be raifed in fubfequent parts of the 
difcourfe. The orator fhould , in the begin- 
ning , turn the minds of his hearers towards 
tliofe fentiments and feelings which he feeks to 
awaken in the conrfe of his fpeech. According, 
for inftance, as it is compaflion , or indignation, 
or contempt, on which his difcourfe is to reft, 
he ought to fow the feeds of thefe in his in* 
traduction; he ought to begin with breathing 
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that fpirit which he means to infpire. Much of 
the orator's art and ability is ft own , in thus 
finking properly at the commencement, the key- 
note, if we may fo exprefs it, of the reft of hit 
oration. 

In the fifth place, it is a rule in introductions, 
not to anticipate any material part of the fub- 
jecl. When topics, or arguments, which are 
afterwards to be enlarged upon, are hinted at, 
and , in part , brought forth in the introduction, 
they lofe the grace of novelty upon their fecond 
appearance. The impreflion intended to be made 
by any capital thought, is always made with 
the greateft advantage, when it is made entire, 
and in its proper place. 

In the laft place , the introduction ought to 
be proportioned, both in length and in kind, to 
the difcourfe that is to follow: in length, as no- 
thing can be more abfurd than to erecl a very 
great portico before a fmall building ; and in kind, 
as it is no lefs abfurd to overcharge, with fuperb 
ornaments, the portico of a plain dwelling-houfe, 
or to make the entrance to a monument as gay 
as that to an arbour. Common fenfe direcls, that 
every part of a difcourfe (hould be fuited to the 
ft rain and fpirit of the whole. 

Thefe are the -principal rules that relate to in- 
troductions. They are adapted , in a great mea- 
fure , equally , to difcourfes of all kinds. In 
pleadings at the bar , or fpeeches in public af-^ 
femblies , particular care mull be taken not to 
employ any introduction of that kind , which th© 
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adverfe party may lay hold of, and turn to his 
advantage. To this inconvenience, all thofe in- 
troductions are expofed, which are taken from 
general and common-place topics ; and it never 
fails to give an adverfary a confiderable triumph , 
if, by giving a fmall turn to fomething we had 
faid in our exordium, he can appear to convert, 
to his own favor, the principles with which we 
had fet out, in beginning our attack upon him. 
In the cafe of replies, Quinclilian makes an ob- 
servation which is very worthy of notice; that 
introductions, drawn from fomething that has 
been faid in the courfe of the debate, have al- 
ways a peculiar grace ; and the reafon he gives 
for it is juft and fenfible : " Multum gratiae exor- 
" dio eft, quod ab aclione adverfae partis mate- 
u riam trahit; hoc ipfo, quod non compofitum 
" domi , fed ibi atque e re natum , & facilitate 
" famam ingenii auget, & facie fimplicis, fump- 
** tique e proximo fermonis, fidem quoque ac- 
*'quirit; adeo, ut etiamfi reliqua fcripta atque 
M elaborata fint, tamen videatur tota extempo- 
u ralis oratio , cujus initium nihil praeparatum 
" babuiffe, manifeftum eft*." 

* " An introdu&ion , which is founded upon the pleading 
to of the oppoii te party , is extremely graceful ; for this rea- 
a fon , that it appears not. to have been meditated at home, 
" but to have taken rife from the bufinefs , and to have been 
4t compofed on the fpot. Hence, it gives to the fpeaker the 
44 reputation of a quick invention , and adds weight likewife- 
" to his difcourfe , as artlefs and unlabored i infomuch , that 
tt though all th_e reft of his oration should be ftudied and 
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In fermons, fuch a praclice as this cannot take 
place; and, indeed, in compofing fermons, few 
things are more difficult than to remove an ap- 
pearance of fliffnefs from an introduction , when 
a formal one is ufed. The French preachers, as 
I before obferved, are often very fplendid and 
lively in their introdnclions ; but, among us, at- 
tempts of this kind are not always fo fuccefsful. 
When long introductions are formed upon fome 
common-place topic, as the defire of happinefs 
being natural to man, or the like, they never 
fail of being tedious. Variety lhould be ftudied 
in this part of composition as much as poflible; 
often it may be proper to begin without any in- 
troduction at all, unlefs, perhaps, one or two 
fentences. Explanatory introductions from the 
context, are the moft fimple of any, and fre- 
quently the heft that can be ufed: bot as they 
are in hazard of becoming dry, they fhould ne- 
ver be long. A hiflorical introduction has, gene- 
rally, a happy effecl to roufe attention; when 
one can lay hold upon fome noted facl that is 
connected with the text or the difcourfe, and, 
by a proper deduction of it, open the way to 
the fubject that is to be treated of. 

After the introduction, ivhat commonly comes 
next in order, is, the proportion, or enuncia- 
tion of the fubject; concerning which there is 

** written , yet the whole difconrfe has the appearance of being 
" extemporary, as it is evident that the introduction to it was 
* unpremeditated.** 
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nothing to be faid, but that it fliould be as clear 
and diftincl as poflible, and exprefled in few and 
plain words, without the leaft affectation. To 
this, generally focceeds the divifion, or the lay- 
ing down the method of the difcourfe ; on which 
it is necefiary to make fome obfervations. I do 
not mean, that, in every difcourfe, a formal 
divifion , or diftribution of it into parts , is 
requifite. There are many occafions of public 
fpeaking , *when this is neither requiiite , npr 
would be proper 5 when the difcourfe , perhaps, 
is to be fhprt , or only one point is to be treated 
of ; or when the fpeaker does not chufe to warn 
his hearers of the method he is to follow , or of 
the conclufion to which he feeks to bring them. 
Order of one kind or other is , indeed , eifential 
to every good difcourfe ; that is , every thing 
fliould be fo arranged as that what goes before, 
may give light and force to what follows after. 
But this may be accomplifticd by means of 
a concealed method. What we call divifion, is, 
when the method is propounded in form to the 
hearers. 

The difcourfe in which this fort of divifion 
moft commonly takes place, is a fermon ; and 
a queftion has been moved, whether this method 
of laying down heads, as it is called, be the 
beft method of preaching. A very able judge, 
the Archbiihop of Cambray, in his Dialogues on 
Eloquence, declares ftrongly againft it. He obfer- 
ves , that it is a modern invention ; that it was 
never pra&ifed by the fathers of the church ; 
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and, what is certainly true, that it took. its rife 
from the fchoolmen , when metaphyfics began 
to be introduced into preaching. He it of opini- 
on, that it renders a fermon Riff, that it breaks 
the unity of the difcourfe ; and that , by the na- 
tural connexion of one part with another, the 
attention of the hearers would be carried along 
the whole with more advantage. 

But, notwithstanding his authority and his 
arguments , I cannot help being of opinion , that 
the prefent method of dividing a fermon into 
heads, ought not to be laid afide. Eftabliflied 
practice has now given it fo much weight , 
that , were there nothing more in its favor , it 
would be dangerous for any preacher to deviate 
fo far from the common tracl. But the practice 
itfelf has alfo, in my judgment, much reafon on 
its fide. If formal partitions give a fermon lefs 
©f the oratorical appearance, they render it, 
however, more clear, more eafily apprehended, 
and , of courfe , more inftruclive to the bulk of 
hearers, which is always the main objecl to be 
kept in view. The heads of a fermon are great 
afliftances to the memory, and recollection of 
a hearer. They ferve alfo to fix his attention. 
They enable him more eafily to keep pace with 
the progrefs of the difcourfe ; they give him 
paufes and refting places , where he can reflecl 
on what has been faid, and look forward to what 
is to follow. They are attended with this advan- 
tage too , that they give the audience the oppor- 
tunity of knowing, before hand, when they are 
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to be releafed from the fatigue of attention, and 
thereby make them follow, the fpeaker more pa- 
tiently: " Rencit audientem," fays Quinclilian, 
taking notice of this very advantage of divifions 
in other difcourfes , :* k reficit audientem certo 
46 lingularium partium fine ; non aliter quam fa- 
4t cientibus iter, multum detrahunt fatigationia 
u notata fpatia infcriptis lapidibus ; nam & ex* 
u haufti laboris none menfuram voluptati eft ; 8c 
44 hortatur ad reliqua fortius exequenda, fcire 
" quantum fuperlit *. " With regard to breaking 
the unity of a difcourfe, I cannot be of opinion 
that there arifes, from that quarter, any argument 
againft the method I am defending. If the unity 
be broken, it is to the nature of the heads, or 
topics of which the fpeaker treats, that this is to 
be imputed; not to his laying them down in 
form. On the contrary, if his heads be weil- 
chofen, his marking them out, and diftinguiibmg 
them, in place of impairing the unity of the- 
whole , renders it more confpicuous and com- 
plete ; by fhowing how all the parts of a difcourfe 
hang upon one another, and tend to one point. 

In a fermon, or in a pleading, or any dif- 
courfe, where divifion is proper to be ufed, the 
moft material rules are, 

« 

* " The conclusion of each head is a relief to the hearers ; 
u juft as, upon a journey, the mile-ftones, which are fet up 
" on the road , ferve to diminish the traveller's fat\gue. For 
" we are always pleafed with feeing our labor begin to lef- 
" fen ; and , by calculating how much remains , are ftirrcd 
a up to finish our ttsk more cheerfully." 
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Firft, that the feveral parts into which the* 
fubjecl is divided, be really diftinct from one an- 
other ; that is , that no one include another. 1 It 
were a very abfurd di vilion , for inftance , if one 
fhould propofe to treat fir A, of the advantages 
of virtue, and next, of thofe of juftice or tem- 
perance; becaufe, the firft head evidently com- 
prehends the fecond, as a genus does the fpecies; 
which method of proceeding involves the fubjed 
in indiftinclnefs and diforder. 

Secondly, in divifion, we muft take care to 
follow the order of nature ; beginning with the 
fimpleft points, fuch as are eafieft apprehended, 
and necelfary to be firft difcu (Ted ; and proceeding 
thence to thofe which are built upon the former, 
and which fuppofe them to be known. We mud 
divide the fubjecl into thofe parts, into which 
moft eafily and naturally it is refolved; that the 
fnbjecl may feem to fplit itfelf, and not to be 
violently torn afonder: " Dividere," as is com- 
monly faid,*"non frangere. " 

Thirdly, the feveral members of a divifion 
ought to exhauft the fubjecl ; otherwife we do 
not make a complete divifion ; we exhibit the 
fubjecl by pieces and corners only , without • 
giving any fuch plan as difplays the whole. 

Fourthly , the terms in which our partitions 
are expreffed, ftiould be as concife as poflible. 
Avoid all circumlocution here. Admit not a, 
fmgle word but what is necqffaxy. Precifion is 
to be ftudied, above all things, in laying down, 
a method. It is this which chiefly makes a divifion 
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appear neat and elegant ; when the feveral heads 
are propounded in the cleareft , moft expreffive, 
and, at the fame time, the feweft words poflible. 
This never fails to flrike the hearers agreeably; 
and is, at the fame time, of great confequence 
towards making the divifions be more eafily 
remembered. 

Fifthly, avoid an unneceffary multiplication 
of heads. To fplit a fubjed into a great many 
minute parts, by divifions and fubdivilions with- 
out end , has always a bad efFecl in fpeaking. 
It may be proper inf a logical treatife ; but it 
makes .an oration appear hard and dry, and 
unnecefTarily fatigues the memory. In a fermon, 
there mav be from three to five, or fix heads, 
including fubdivifions ; feldom fliould there be 
more. 

In a fermon, or in a pleading at the bar, few 
things are of greater confequence , than a proper 
and happy divifion. It fliould be ftudied with 
much accuracy and care ; for if one take a wrong 
method at firit fetting out , it will lead him affray 
in all that follows. It will render the whole 
difcourfe either perplexed or Languid; and though 
the hearers may not be able to tell where the 
fault or diforder lies , they will be feniible there 
is a diforder fomewhere , and find themfelves 
little affe&ed by what is fpoken. The French 
writers of fermons ftudy neatnefs and elegance 
in laying down their heads , much more than 
the Englifli do ; whofe diftribiuions , though 
feniible and juft, yet are often inartificial and 
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verbofe. Among the French , however, too 
much quaintnefs appears in their divifions, with 
an affectation of always fetting out either with 
two , or with three , general heads of difcourfe. 
A divifion of Maflilion's on this text, " it is 
" finifhed, " has been much extolled by the French 
Critics: "This imports," fays the preacher, the 
" confummation , firft, of jSfttce on the part of 
" Qod ; fecondly , of wickednefs on the 
" of men; thirdly, of love on the part 
This alfo of Bourdaloue's has been much praifed, 
from thefe works. " My peace I give unto you. " 
" Peace," fays he, " firft, to the underftanding , 
* 6 by fubmiflion to faith ; fecondly , to the heart, 
" by fubmiflion to the law. " 

The next conftituent part of a difcourfe, which 
I mentioned , was narration or explication. I 
put thefe two together , both becaufe they fall 
nearly under the fame rules, and becaufe they 
commonly anfwer the fame purpofe; ferving to 
illuftrate the caufe , or the fubjedl of which one 
•treats, before proceeding to argue either on one 
fide or other ; or to make any attempt for in- 
terefting the paffions of the hearers. 
. In pleadings at the bar , narration is often a* 
very important part of the difcourfe, and requires 
to-be particularly attended to. Befides, its being 
in any cafe, no eafy matter to relate with grace 
and propriety , there is , in narrations at the 
bar, a peculiar difficulty. The pleader muft fay 
nothing but what is true ; and , at the fame 
time, he muft avoid laying any tiling that. will 

hurt 
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hurt his caufe. The fafts which he relates, are 
to be the ground-work of all his future reafoning. 
To recount them fo as to keep ftriclly within 
the bounds of truth , and yet to prefent them 
under the colors mod favorable to his caufe; 
to place , in the molt flriking light , every cir- 
cumftance Which is to his advantage , and to 
foften and weaken fuch as make again ft him s 
demands no fmali exertion of fkill and dexterity. 
He muft always remember, that if he difcovers 
too much art, he defeats his own purpofe, and 
creates a diftruft of his fmcerity. Quinclilian very 
properly direcls, " effugienda in hac praecipue 
u parte , omnis calliditatis fufpicio j neque enim 
fe ufquam magis cuftodit judex , quam cum 
" narrat orator: nihil turn videatur fiflum; nihil 
" follicitum ; omnia potius a caufa , quam ab 
" oratore , profecla videantur *. " 

To be clear and diftincl, to be probable, and 
to be concife , are the qualities which critics 
chiefly require in narration ; each of which 
carries, fufhciently , the evidence of its import- 
ance. Diftinclnefs belongs to the whole train 
of the difcourfe, but is efpecially requifue in 
narration , which ought to throw light on all 

* « In this pan of difcourfe , the fpeaker muft be very 

* careful to shun every appearance of art and cunning. For 
" there is no time at which the judge is more upon his guard* 

* than when the pleader is relating facts. Let nothing then 
" feem feigned } nothing anxiously concealed. Let all that is 
« faid , appear to arife from the caufe itfelf , and not to be 

i « the work of the orator. " 

L. on R. a. q3 
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that follows. A fact, or a angle circumftance left 
in obfcurity, and misapprehended by the judge, 
may deftroy the effecl of all the argument and 
realoning which the fpeaker employs. If his 
narration be improbable, the judge will not 
regard it ; and if it be tedious and diffufe , he 
will tire of it , and forget it. In order to produce 
diftinflnefs , behdes the ftudy of the general rules 
of perfpicuity which were formerly given , narra- 
tion requires particular attention to afcertain 
clearly the names , the dates , the places , and 
every other material circumltance of the fafls 
recounted. In order to be probable in narration, 
it is material to enter into the characlers of the 
perlons of whom we fpeak, and to (how, that 
tlieir actions proceeded from fuch motives as 
are natural, and likely to gain belief. In order 
to be as concife as the fubjecl will admit, it is 
neceffary to throw out all fuperfluous circum- 
stances ; the rejection of which , will likewife 
tend to make our narration more forcible , and 
more clear. 

Cicero i6 very remarkable* for his* talent of 
narration ; and from the examples in his orations 
much may be learned. Thenairation, for in fiance, 
in the celebrated oration pro Mi/one, has been 
often and juflly admired. His (cope is to (how, 
-that though in fa£t Clodius was killed by Milo 
or his fer vants , yet that it was only in felt-de- 
fence; and that the defign had been laid, not 
by Milo againft Clodius, but by Clodius againft 
Milos life. ^11 the circumftance* tor rendering 
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this probable are painted with wonderful art. In 
relating the manner of Milo's fetting out from 
Rome , he gives the molt natural defcription of 
a family excurhon to the country, under which 
it was impoflible that any bloody defign could 
be concealed. " He remained," fays he, in 
" the fenate-houfe that day , till all the bufinefs 
" was over. He came home, changed his clothes 
M deliberately , and waited for fome time , till 
11 his wife had got all her things ready for going 
" with him in his carriage to the country. He 
" did not fet out , till fuch time as Clodius 
" might eafily have been in Rome , if he had 
" not been lying in wait for Milo by the way. 
" By and by, Clodius met him on the road, on 
11 horfeback, like a man prepared for aclion, 
tc no carriage , not his wife , as was ufual , nor 
" any family equipage along with him : whilft 
" Milo , who is fuppofed to be meditating 
" (laughter and affalR nation , is travelling in a 
€i carriage . with his wife , wrapped up in his 
" cloak, embarrafled with baggage, and attended 
" by a great train of women fervants, and boys/' 
He goes on , defcribing the rencounter that 
followed, Clodius's fervants attacking thofe of 
Milo , and killing the driver of his carriage; 
Milo jumping out , throwing off his cloak, and 
making the beft defence he could, while Clodius'i 
fervants endeavoured to furround him ; and then 
concludes his narration with a very delicate and 
happy ftroke. He does not fay in plain words, 
that Milo's fervants killed Qodius , but that w in. 
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" the midft of the tumult , Milo's fervants , 
" without the orders, without the knowledge, 
" without the prefence of their mailer; did what 
€i every matter would have wiflied his fervants, 
€i in a like conjuncture, to have done*.*' 

In fermons, where there is feldom any occa- 
fion for narration , explication of the fubjeft to 
be difcourfed on, comes in the place of narration 

* a Milo cum in fenatti fuiuet, eo die, quoad fenatus 
" dimiffus eft , domnm venit. Calceos & vcftimenta muta- 
" vit { paulifper, dum fe uxor (ut fit) comparat, commo- 
" ratus eft; deinde profcftus eft, id temporis cum jam Clo- 
" dius, fi qaidem eo die Komam vcntufus crat , redire po 
" tuilTet. Obviam fit ei Clodius expcditus , in cquo , nulla 
" rheda , nullis impedimentis , nullis Grxcis comitibus , ut 
" folebat ; fine uxore , quod nunquam fere. Cum hie infi- 
" diator, qui iter illud ad cxdem faciendam apparaffet, cum 
" uxore vcheretur in rheda, penulatus, vulgi magno impc- 
w dimento , ac mulicbri & delicato ancillarum puerorumque 
" comitatu. Fit obviam Clodio ante fundum ejus, hora fere 
M undecima , aut non multo fecus. Statim complures cum 
" telis in hunc Biciunt de loco fuperiore impctum : adverfi 
u rhedarium occidunt > cum autcm hie de rheda , reje&t 
u penula defiluiffet , feque acri animo defenderet , illi qui 
" erant cum Clodio, gladiis edudis, partim recurrere ad rhe- 
" dam, ut a tergo Milonem adorirentur ) partim, qnod hunc 
" jam inter fedhim putarent , csdere incipiunt ejus fervos qui 
" poft erant; ex quibus qui animo fideli in dominum & pnefenti 
" fuerunt, partim occifi funt; partim cum ad rhedam pugnare 
** viderent, & domino fuccurrere prohiberentur, Milonemque 
u occifum etiam ex ipfb Clodio audirent, & ita e(Te putarent, 
" fecerunt id fervi Milonis (dicam entm non derivandi cri- 
*' minis caufa, fed ut fidum eft) neque imperante, neqne 
" fciente, ncque prsefente domino, quod fuot quifque fervos 
* in tali re faccre volniflet. n 
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sit the bar, and is tp he taken np much on the 
fame tone ; that is, it mud be concife, clear, and 
diftincl; and in a ftylecorrecl and elegant, rather 
than highly adorned. To explain the doflrine 
of the text with propriety ; to give a full and 
perfpicuous account of the nature of that virtue 
or duty which forms the fubjeft of the difcourfe, 
is properly the didaflic part of preaching; on 
the right execution of which much depends for 
all that comes afterward in the way of perfuafion. 
The great art of fucceeding in it, is, to meditate 
profoundly on the fubjeft , fo as to be able to 
place it in a clear and ttrong point of view. Con- 
fider what light other pa(Tages of fcripture throw 
upon it; conlider whether it be a fubjecl nearly- 
related to fome other from which it is proper to 
diftinguifli it ; confider whether it can be illuftrated 
to advantage by comparing it with , or oppofing 
it to, fome other thing; by inquiring into caufes r 
or tracing effects; by pointing out examples, or 
appealing to the feelings of the hearers ; that thus, 
a definite, precife, circumftantial view iflay be 
afforded of the doflrine to be inculcated. Let the 
preacher be perfuaded , that by fuch diftincl and 
apt illuftrations of the known truths of religion , 
he may both difplay great merit in the way of 
composition, and, what he ought to confider at 
far more valuable, render his difcourfe* weighty, 
inftruclive , and ufeful. 
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ConduCl of a Difcourfe. — The Argumentative 
Part.— The Pathetic Part.— The Peroration. 

X N treating of the conftittient parts of a regular 
difcourfe or oration , I have already confidered 
the introduction , the divifion, and the narra- 
tion or explication. I proceed next to treat of 
the argumentative or reafoning part of a difcourfe. 
In whatever place , or on whatever fubjecl one 
fpeaks , this beyond doubt is of the greateft con- 
fequence. For the great end for which men 
fpeak on any ferious occafion, is to convince 
their hearers of fomething being either true , or 
right, or good; and, by means of this conviction, 
to influence their practice. Reafon and argument 
make the foundation, as I have often inculcated, 
of all manly and perfuafive eloquence* 

Now, with refpeft to arguments, three things 
are requifite. Firft , the invention of them } 
fecondly, the proper difpofition and arrangement 

of them; and thirdly, the expreffing of them in 

i 

1 . 
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fnch a ftyle and manner, as to give them their 
full force. 

The firft of thefe, invention, is without 
doubt, the mod material, and the ground-work 
of the reft. But, with refpecl to this, I am afraid 
it is beyond the power of art to give any real 
afliftance. Art cannot go fo far, as to fnppiy a 
fpeaker with arguments on every caufe, and 
every fubjecl; though it may be of confiderable 
life in affifting him to arrange, and exprefs thofe, 
which his knowledge of the fubjecl has dis- 
covered. For it is one thing to difcover the 
reafons that are mofl proper to convince men , 
and another, to manage thofe reafons with molt 
advantage. The latter is all that rhetoric can 
pretend to. 

The ancient rhetoricians did indeed attempt 
to go much farther than this. They attempted to 
form rhetoric into a more complete fyftem : and 
profeffed not only to affift public ipeakers in 
fetting off their arguments to molt advantage; 
but to fupply the defecl of their invention , and 
to teach them where to find arguments on every 
fubjecl and caufe. Hence their doclrine of topics, 
or " loci communes," and " fedes argumen- 
" torum , " which makes fo great a figure in the 
writings of Ariftotle , Cicero and Quinclilian. 
Thefe topics or loci, were no other than general 
ideas applicable to a great many different fubj eels, 
which the orator, was directed to confult, in 
order to find out material* for his fpeech. They 
had their intrinfic and extrinfic loci; fomelori, 
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that were common to all the different kinds of 
public fpeaking , and fome that were peculiar to 
each. The common or general loci , were fnch 
as genus and fpecies , caufe and effect , ante- 
cedents and confequents, likenefs and contrariety, 
definition , circumftances of time and place ; 
and a great many more of the fame kind. For 
each of the different kinds of public fpeaking, 
they had their M loci perfonarum , " and " loci 
"rerum:" As in demonftrative orations, for 
inftance, the heads from which anyone could 
be decried or praifed ; his birth, his country, 
his education , his kindred , the qualities of his 
body, the qualities of his mind, the fortune he 
enjoyed, the ftations he had filled, &c. and in 
deliberative orations, the topics that might be 
ufed in recommending any public meafure, or 
difTuading from it; fuch as honefty , juftice, 
facility , profit , pleafure , glory , affiftance from 
friends, mortification to enemies and the like. 

The Grecian fophifls were the firft inventors 
of this artificial fyftem of oratory; and they 
fhowed a prodigious fubtilty , and fertility in the 
contrivance of thefe loci. Succeeding rhetori- 
cians, dazzled by the plan, wrought them up 
into fo regular a fyftem , that one would think 
they meant to teach how a perfon might mecha- 
nically become an orator, without any genius at 
all. They gave him receipts for making fpeeches, 
on all manner offubjefls. At the fame time, it 
is evident, that though this fbjdy of common 
places might produce very ihowy academical 
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declamations, it could never produce ufeful dif- 
courfes on real bufinefs. The loci indeed fupplied 
a moft exuberant fecundity of matter. One who 
had no other aim, but to talk copioufly and 
plaufibly , by confulting them on every fubjefl, 
and laying hold of all that they fuggefted , might 
difcourfe without end; and that too, though he 
had none but the moft fuperncial knowledge of 
his fubje&. But fuch difcourfe, could be no 
other than trivial. What is truly folid and per- 
fuafive, mull be drawn " ex vifceribus caufe," 
from a thorough Jcnowledge of the fubjefl , and 
profound meditation on it. They who would 
dire& fludents of oratory to any other fources 
of argumentation, only delude them; and by 
attempting to render rhetoric too perfefl an 
art , they render it , in truth , a trifling and 
childifli iludy. 

On this do&rine , therefore , of the rhetorical 
loci or topics, I think it fuperfluous to infiit. 
If any think that the knowledge of them may 
contribute to improve their invention, and extend 
their views , they may confult Arjftotle and 
QuinAilian , or what Cicero has written on this 
head , in his treatife De Inventione , his Topica, 
and fecond book De Oratore. But when they are 
to prepare a difcourfe , by which they purpofe 
to convince a judge , or to produce any confi- 
derable effect upon an aflembly , I would advife 
them to lay afide their common places , and to 
think clofely of their fubje£i. Demofthenes I dare 
lay, conlulted none of the loci, when he was 
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inciting the Athenians to take arms againft Philip: 
and where Cicero has had recourfe to them , 
his orations are fo mach the worfe on that 
account. 

I proceed to what is of more real ufe, to 
point ont the afliftance that can be given , not 
with refpecl to the invention, but with refpecl to 
the difpofition , and conduct of arguments. 

Two different methods may be ufed by 
orators in the conduft of their reafoning; the 
terms of art for which are, the analytic, and 
the fynthetic method. The analytic is, when 
the orator conceals his intention concerning the 
point he is to prove, till he has gradually brought 
his hearers to the defigned conclufion. They are 
led on ftep by ftep, from one known truth to 
another, till the conclufion be ftblen upon them, 
as the natural confequence of a chain of propo- 
rtions. As , for in (lance, when one intending to 
prove the being of a God , fets out with obferving 
that every thing which we fee in the world has 
had a beginning ; that whatever has a beginning, 
muft have had a prior caufe; that in human 
producUons , art fliown in the effect necelTarily 
infers defign in the caufe; and proceeds leading 
you on from one caufe to another , till yon 
arrive at one fupreme firft caufe, from whom is 
derived all the order and defign vifible in his 
works. This is much the fame with the Socratic 
method , by which that philofopher filenced the 
fophifts of his age. It is a very artful method of 
reafoning; may be carried on with much beauty, 
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and is proper to beufed when the hearers are 
much prejudiced a gain ft any truth, and by im- 
perceptible Aeps muft be led to conviclion. 

But there are few fubjecls that will admit this 
method, and not many occafions on which it is 
proper to be employed. The mode of reafoning 
moft generally ufed , and moft fuited to the train 
of popular fpeaking, is what is called the fyn- 
thetic; when the point to be proved is fairly laid 
down, and one argument after another is made 
to bear upon it, till the hearers be fully convinced. 

Now, in all arguing , one of the firft things 
to be attended to js, among the various argu- 
ments which may occur upon a caufe , to make 
a proper felefiion of fuch as appear to one's felf 
the moft folid ; and to employ thefe as the chief 
means of perfuafion. Every fpeaker fliould place 
himfelf in the fituation of a hearer, and think 
how he would be affefled by thofe reafons, which 
he purpofes to employ for perfuading others. For 
he muft not expecl to impofe on mankind by 
mere arts of fpeech. They are not fo eafily 
impofed on , as public fpeakers are fometimes 
apt to think. Shrewdnefs and fagacity are found 
among all ranks ; and the fpeaker may be praifed 
for his fine difcourfe, while yet the hearers are 
not perfuaded of the truth of any one thing he 
has uttered. 

Suppofing the arguments properly chofen, it 
is evident that their effecl will , in fome meafure, 
depend on the right arrangement of them ; fo at 
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they fliall not jnftle and embarrafs one another; 
but give mutual aid; and bear with the faireft 
and fullefl direction on the point in view. Con- 
cerning this, the following rules may be taken: 
In the firft place, avoid blending arguments 
confufedly together , that are of a feparate nature. 
All arguments whatever are directed to prove 
one or other of thefe three things; that fomething 
is true ; that it is morally right or fit ; or that it 
is profitable and good. Thefe make the three 
great fubje&s of difcuflion among mankind; 
truth, duty, and inter eft. But the arguments 
directed towards either of them are generically 
diftinct ; and he who blends them all under one 
topic , which he calls his argument , as , in fer- 
mons, especially , is too often done, will render 
his reafoning indiftincl, and inelegant. Suppofe, 
for inftance , that I am recommending to an 
audience benevolence , or the love of our neigh- 
bour ; and that I take my firft argument, from 
the inward fatisfaclion which a benevolent temper 
affords; my fecond, from the obligation which 
the example of Chrift lays upon us to this duty ; 
and my third, from its tendency to procure us 
the good-will of all around us ; my arguments 
are good, but I have arranged them wrong: for 
my firft and third arguments are taken from 
con fid er at ions of in t ere ft , internal peace , and 
external" advantages; and between thefe, I have 
introduced one, which refts wholly upon duty. 
I fliould have kept thofe clafTes of arguments, 
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-which are addrefled to different principles in hu- 
man nature, feparate and diftinfl. 

In the fecond place , with regard to the dif- 
ferent degrees of ftrength in arguments , the ge- 
neral rule is , to advance in the way of climax , 
** ut augeatur Temper , & increfcat oratio. " This 
efpecially is to be the courfe, when the fpeaker 
has a clear caufe, and is confident that he can 
prove it fully. He may then adventure to begin 
with feebler arguments; riling gradually , and not 
putting forth his whole ftrength till the laft, when 
he can truft to his making a fuccefsful impreffion 
on the minds of hearers , prepared by what has 
gone before. But this rule is not to be always 
followed. For, if he d i ft r lifts his caufe, and has 
but one material argument on which to lay the 
ftrefs , putting lefs confidence in the reft , in this 
cafe, it is often proper for him to place this ma- 
terial argument in the front j to preoccupy the 
hearers early , and make the ftrongeft effort at 
firft; that, having removed prejudices, and dif- 
pofed them to be favorable, the reft of his reafon- 
ing may be liftened to with more docility. When, 
it happens, that amidft a variety of arguments, 
there are one or two which we are fenfible are 
more inconclufive than the reft, and yet proper to 
be ufed, Cicero advifes to place thefein the middle, 
as a Ration lefs confpicuous than either the be- 
ginning, or the end, of the train of reafoning. 

In the third place, when our arguments are Itrong 
and fatisfa&ory , the more they are diftinguiflied 
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and treated apart from- each other, the better. 
Each can then bear to be brought out by iifelf, 
placed in its foil light, amplified and refted upon. 
But when our arguments are doubtful, and only 
of the prefumptive kind, it is fafer to throw them 
together in a crowd, and to run them into one 
another: " ut quae funt natura imbecilla, n as 
Quinclilian fpeaks, "mutuoauxiliofuftineanturj'' 
that though infirm of themfelves , they may ferve 
mutually to prop each other. He gives a good 
example, in the cafe of one who was accufed of 
murdering a relation, to whom he was heir. Direct 
proof was wanting; but, " you expecled a fuc- 
** ceflion , and a great fuccelhon ; you was in 
M diflreft circumftances ; you was puflied to the 
" utmoft by your creditors ; you had offended 
" your relation , who had made you his heir; 
*' you knew that he was juft then intending to 
" alter his will ; no time was to be loft. Each 
" of thefe particulars, by itfelf, " fays the author, 
41 is inconclufive; but when they were affembled 
" in one groupe, they have effect." 

Of the diftindl amplification of one perfuafive 
argument, we have a moft beautiful example, 
in Cicero's oration for Milo. The argument is 
taken, from a circumftance of time. Milo was 
candidate for the confullhip ; and Clodius was 
killed a few days before the election. He afks , if 
any one could believe that Milo would be mad 
enough, at fuch a critical time , by a moft odious 
afTalhnation , to alienate frem himfelf the favor 
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of the people, whofe fuffrages he was fo anxioufly 
courting? This argument, the moment it is 
fuggefted, appears to have confiderable weight. 
But it was not enough, (imply to fuggeft it, it 
could bear to be dwelt upon , and brought out 
into full light. The orator, therefore, draws a 
juft and ftriking picture of that folicitous atten- 
tion with which candidates , at fuch a feafon , 
always found it nece(Tary to cultivate the good 
opinion of the people. 44 Quo tempore fays he, 
44 (fcio enim quam timida fit ambitio , quantaque 
46 8c quam follicita, cupiditas confnlatus) omnia, 
"non modo quae reprehendi palam , fed etiam 
44 qua? obfcure cogttari poffunt, timemus. Rumo- 
44 rem, fabuiam fiftam & falfam , perhorrefcimus ; 
44 ora omnium atque oculos intuemur. Nihil enim 
" eft tam tenerum , tarn aut fragile aut flexibile , 
44 'quam voluntas erga nos fenfnfque civium, qui 
44 non modo improbitati irafcuntur candidatorum, 
44 fed etiam in refle faftis faepe faftidiunt " From 
all which he moft juftly concludes, "Hunc diem 
44 igitur campi , fperatum atque exopcatum , 
** fibi proponens Milo, cruentis manibus, fcelus 
* 4 atque facinus prse fe ferens, ad ilia centuria- 
u rum aufpicia veniebat ? Quam hoc in illo 
" minimum credibile ! * " But though fuch 

* a Well do I know to what length the timidity goes o£ 
** fuch as are candidates for public offices, and how many 
« anxious cares and attentions, a canvafs for the confulship 
«* neceffarily carries along with it. On fuch an occafion , 
<« we are afraid not only of what we may openly be reproach* 
« ed with, but what others may thiuk of us fe fewer. 
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amplification as this be extremely k beautiful, I 
muft add a caution. 

In the fourth place, againft extending argu- 
ments too far, and multiplying them too much. 
This ferves rather vto render a caufe fufpefled , 
than to give it weight. An unneceflary multi- 
plicity of arguments, both burdens the memory, 
and detrafls from the weight of that conviction , 
which a few well chofen arguments carry. It is 
to be obferved too , that in the amplification of 
arguments, a difFufe and fpreading method, be- 
yond the bounds of reafonable illuftration , is 
always enfeebling. It takes off greatly from that 
44 vis & acumen," which fliould be the diftin- 
guifhing charader of the argumentative part 
of a difcourfe. When a fpeaker dwells long on 
a favorite argument, and feeks to turn it into 
every poflible light, it almoft always happens, 
that , fatigued with the effort , he lofes the fpirit 
with which he fet out ; and concludes with 

feeblenefs , 

* The sltghtcft rumor, the oioft improbable tale that can bt 

* deviled to our prejudice , alarms and difconcerts us. Wt 
a ftudy the countenance, and the looks, of all around us. 
a For nothing is fo delicate, fo frail, and uncertain, as the 
w public favor. Our fellow citizens not only are jnftly of- 

* fended with the vices of candidates , but even on occafion 
« of meritorious actions , are apt to conceive capricious dif- 

* gufts. Is there then the leaft credibility, that Milo, after 
« havitis lb long fixed his attention on the important and 
*< wished for day of election, would dare to have any thoughts 
" of prefenting himfclf before the augnft affembly of the. 
« people , as a murderer ami affaffin , with Mi hands imbrued 

* in blood ? " 
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feeblenefs, what he began with force. There is 
a proper temperance in reafoning, as there is in 
other parts of a difcourfe. 

After due attention giTen to the proper arrange- 
ment of arguments, what is next requifite for 
their fuccefs , is to exprefs them in fuch a ftyle , 
and to deliver them in fuch a manner, as fhall 
* give them full force. On thefe heads I muft 
refer the reader to the directions I have given in 
treating of ftyle , in former lectures ; and to the 
directions I am afterwards to give concerning 
pronunciation and delivery. 

I proceed , therefore , next , to another 
effential part of difcourfe which I mentioned 
as the fifth in order, that is, the pathetic; in: 
which, if any where, eloquence reigns, and 
exerts its power. I fliall not , in beginning this 
head, take up time in combating the fcruples of 
thofe who have moved a queftion , whether it 
be confiftent with firmnefs and candor in a public 
fpeaker, to addrefs the pafhons of his audience? 
This is a queftion about words alone , and which 
common fenfe eafily determines. In inquiries 
after mere truth in matters of fimple information 
and inftruction , there is no queftion that the 
paffions have no concern , and that all attempts 
to move them are abfurd. Wherever conviction 
is the object, it is the underftanding alone that 
is to be applied to. It is by argument and rea-. 
foning, that one man attempts to fatisfy another 
of what is tr.ue, or right, or jnft; but if per- 
fuafion be the object, the cafe is changed. In all 
L. on R. a, 24 
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that relates to practice, there is no man who 
ferionfly means to perfuade another, but addrefles 
himfelf to his paflions more or lefs; for this plain 
reafon , that paflions are the great fp rings of human 
action. The moft virtuous man, in treating of 
the moft virtuous fabject , feeks to touch the 
heart of him to whom he fpeaks; and makes no 
fcruple to raife his indignation at injuftice, or his 
pity to the diftreft, though pity and indignation 
be paflions. 

In treating of this part of eloquence , the an- 
cients made the fame fort of attempt as they 
employed with refpect to the argumentative part, 
in order to bring rhetoric into a more perfect 
fyftem. They inquired metaphylically into the 
nature of every pail ton ; they gave a definition , 
and a description of it; they treated of its caufes, 
its effects, and its concomitants; and thence 
deduced rules for working upon it. Ariftotle in 
particular has, in his treatife upon rhetoric dif- 
cnfled the nature of the paflions with much pro- 
foundness and fubtilty; and what he has written 
on that head , may be read with no fmall profit, 
as a valuable piece of moral philofophy ; but 
whether it will have any effect in rendering an 
orator more pathetic , is to me doubtful. It is 
not, I am afraid, any philofophical knowledge 
of the paflions, that can confer this talent. We 
muft be indebted for it to nature , to a certain 
ftrong and happy fenfibility of mind; and one 
may be a moft thorough adept in all the fpecu- 
lative knowledge that can be acquired concerning 
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the paflions, and remain at the fame time a cold 
and dry fpeaker. The ufe of rules and inftruc- 
tions on this, or any other part of oratory, is 
not to fupply the want of genius , but to direct 
it where it is found, into its proper channel; to 
afliftitin exerting itfelf with mod advantage , and 
to prevent the errors and extravagancies into 
which it is fometimes apt to run. On the head 
of the pathetic, the following directions appear 
to me to be ufeful. 

The firft is to confider carefully, whether 
the fubject admit the pathetic , and render it 
proper; and if it does, what part of the difcourfe 
is the moft proper for attempting it. To determine 
thefe points belongs to good fenfe ; for it is 
evident, that there are many fubjecls which 
admit not the pathetic at all, and that even in 
thofe that .are fufceptible of it , an attempt to 
excite the paflions in the wrong place, may 
expofe an orator to ridicule. All that can be 
faid in general is , that if we expect any emotion 
which we raife to have a lafting effect, we mull 
be careful to bring over to our fide , in the firft 
place, the underftanding and judgment. The 
hearers mu ft be convinced, that there are good 
and fufficient grounds, for their entering with 
warmth into the caufe. They muft be able to* 
jutlify to themfelves the paflion which they feel ; 
and remain fatisfied that they are not carried 
away by mere dele lion, Unlefs their minds be 
brought into this ftate , although they may have 
been heated by the orator's difcourfe 3 yet , as 
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foon as he ceafes to fpeak , they will re fume 
their ordinary tone of thought ; and the emotion 
which he has railed will die entirely away. 
Hence moil writers aflign the pathetic to the 
peroration or concluiion, as its natural place; 
and no doubt, all other things being equal, this 
is the impreflion that one would chufe to make 
laft, leaving the minds of the hearers warmed 
with the fubjecl, after argument and reafoning 
had produced their full efiecl: but wherever it 
is introduced , I mud advife , 

In the fecond place , never to fet apart a head 
of difcourfe in form , for railing any paffion ; 
never give warning, that you are about to be 
pathetic; and call upon your hearers , as is 
fometimes done , to follow you in the attempt. 
This almoft never fails to prove a refrigerant to 
paflion. It puts the hearers immediately on 
their guard, and difpofes them for criticizing, 
much more than for being moved. The indirecl 
method of making an impreflion is likely to be 
more fuccefsful ; when you feize the critical 
moment that is favorable to emotion, in what- 
ever part of the difcourfe it occurs; and then, 
after due preparation, throw in fuch circumftan- 
ces, and prefent fuch glowing images, as may 
kindle their paflions before they are aware. This 
can often be done more happily , in a few 
fentences infpired by natural warmth , than in a 
long and ftudied addrefs. 

In the third place , It is neceffary to obferve, 
that there is a great difference between flowing 
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the hearers that they ought to be moved, and 

aflually moving them. This diftin&ion is not 

fufnciently attended to efpecially by preachers , 

who , if they have a head in their fermon to fhow 

how much we are bound to be grateful to God, / 

or to be companionate to the diftreft, are apt to 

imagine this to be a pathetic part. Now, all the 

arguments you produce to fliow me , why it is 

my duty, why it is reafonable and fit, that I 

iliould be moved in a certain way, go no further 

than to difpofe or prepare me for entering into 

fuch an emotion; but they do not a&ualiy excite 

it. To every emotion or palTion , nature has 

adapted a fet of correfponding objecls ; and , 

without fetting thefe betore the mind ; it is not 

in the power of any orator to raifie that emotion. 

I am warmed with gratitude , I am touched with 

companion , not when a fpeaker fhows me 

that thefe are noble difpofitions , and that it is 

my duty to feel them; or when he exclaims 

againft me for my indifference and coldnefs. All 

this time, he is fpeaking only to my reafon or 

confcience. He muft defcribe the kindnefs and 

tendernefs of my friend ; he muft fet before me 

the diftrefe fuffered by the perfon for whom he 

would interefl me ; rhen, and not till then my heart 

begins to be touched, my gratitude or my compaf- 

fion begin to flow. The foundation, therefore, 

of all fuccefsful execution in the way of pathetic 

oratory is, to paint the objecl of that paflioji 

which we wiJh to raife, in the moft natural 

and ftriking manner j to defcribe it with fuch 
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circumftances as are likely to awaken it in the 
minds of others. Every paffion is moft ftrongly 
excited by fenfation ; as anger, by the feeling of 
an injury, or the prefence of the injurer. Next 
to the influence of fenfe , is that of memory; 
and next to memory, is the influence of the ima- 
gination. Of th:s power, therefore, the orator 
muft avail himfelf , fo as to ftrike the imagination 
of the hearers with circumftances which, in luftre 
and fteadinefs , refemble thofe of fenfation and 
remembrance. In order to accompli fh this, 

In the fourth place, the only effeflual method 
is, to be moved yonrfelves. There are a thou- 
sand intereftmg circumftances fuggefted by real 
paflion, which no art can imitate, and no refine- 
ment can fuppiy. There is obvioully a contagion 
among the paffions. 

Ut ridentibus arrident , fic flcntibus adflcnt, 
Humani vultus. 

The internal emotion of the fpeaker adds a 
pathos to his words , his looks , his geftures , 
and his whole manner , which exerts a power 
almoft irrefiflible over thofe who hear him *. 

* « Quid cnim aliud eft caufae nt lujentes , ntique in re- 

* centi cKilorc , difertiffime quad am exclamare videantnr j & 
" ira nonnunquam in indodis quoque eloquentiam facia t; quam 
M quod ill is in eft vis mentis, & Veritas ipfa morum? quare in 
" iis qua ▼erifirailia effe volemus , fimus ipfi fimiles eorpm 

* qui vere patiuntur, affeaibus; & a tali ammo proficifcatur 

* oratio qnalem facere judicem volet. — Afficiamur antequam 
a afficere coneraur." 

guiNCT. Lib. 6. 
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Bat on this point, though the moft material of 
all, I (ball not now infift, as I have often had 
occalion before to fliow, that all attempts to- 
wards becoming pathetic, when we are not moved 
ourfelves, expofe us to certain ridicule. 

Quinclilian , who difcourfes upon the fubjefl 
with much good fenfe, takes pains to inform us 
of the method which he ufed, when he was a 
public fpeaker, for entering into thofe paflions 
which he wanted to excite in others; fetting be- 
fore his own imagination what he calls, "phan- 
tafiae " or " vifiones , " ftrong pidures of the 
diftrefs or indignities which they had fuffered , 
whole caufe he was to plead, and for whom he 
was to intereft his hearers ; dwelling upon thefe , 
and putting himfelf in their fituation , till he wai 
afFecled by a paffion fimilar to that which the 
perfons themfelves had felt *. To this method 
he attributes all the fuccefs he ever had in pub- 
lic fpeaking; and there can be no doubt that 
whatever tends to increafe an orator's fenfibility, 
will add greatly to his pathetic powers* 

* " Ut homincm occifum querar ; non omnia quae in re 
u prefer ti accidiffe credibile eft, in oculis habebo? Non per- 
u enflbr ille fubitus erumpet? non expavefcet circumventus ? 
M exclamabit, vel rogabit, vel fagiot ? non ferientcm , non 
" concidentem videbo? non animo fanguis, & pallor, & gemi- 
" tns, extremus denique expirantis hiatus, infidet? — Ubi 
" vero miferatione opus erit , nobis ea de quibus qucrimur 
" accidifle credamus , atque id animo noftro perfuadeamus. 
" Nos illi fimus , qnos gravia , indigna , triftia , pafibs quera- 
*< nwr. Nec again us rem quali alienam ; fed aflumamiis 
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In the fifth place , it is neceffary to attend 
to the proper language of the paffions. » We 
fhould obferve in what manner any one exprefles 
himfelf who is under the power of a real and a 
ftrong paflion ; and we ihall always find his 
language unaffecled and fimple. It may be ani- 
mated, indeed, with bold and ftrong figures, 
bur it will have no ornament or finery. He is not 
at lei lure to follow out the play of imagination. 
His mind being wholly feized by one object 
which has heated it , lie has no other aim , but 
to reprefent that , in all its circumftances , as 
ftrongly as he feels it. This muft be the ftyle of 
the orator , when he would be pathetic ; and 
this will be his ftyle, if he fpeaks from real feel- 
ing ; bold, ardent, Ample. No fort of defcrip- 
tion will then fucceed , but what is written 
u fervente calamo." If he flay till he can work 
up his ftyle, and polifh and adorn it, he will 
infallibly cool his own ardor; and then he will 
touch the heart no more. His compofition will 
become frigid ; . it will 1? e the language of one 
who defcribes, but who does not feel. We muft 
take notice, that there is a great difference be- 
tween painting to the imagination , and painting 
to the heart. The. one may be done coolly, and 
at leifure : the other, muft always be rapid and 
ardent. In the former, art and labor may be 

• 

a pirnmper ilium do lore m. Ita dicemus qus in fimili noftro 
u cafu diduri effemus. * 

Lib. 6. • 
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(offered to appear; in the latter, no effecl can 
follow, unlefs it feem to be the work of nature 
only. 

In the fixth place, avoid interweaving any 
thing of a foreign nature with the pathetic part 
of a difcourfe. Beware of all digreflions, which 
may interrupt or turn afide the natural courfe of 
the paflion, when once it begins to rife and 
Jwell. Sacrifice all beauties, however bright and 
fliowy , which would divert the mind from the 
principal objecl , and which would amufe the 
imagination , rather than touch the heart. Hence 
comparifons are always dangerous , and generally 
quite improper, in the midlt of paflion. Beware 
even of reafoning unfeafonably 5 or, at leaft, of 
carrying on a long and fubtile train of reafoning, 
on occafions when the principal aim is to excite 
warm emotions. 

In the lall place, never attempt prolonging 
the pathetic too much. Warm emotions are too 
violent to be la fling *. Study the proper time of 
making a retreat; of making a tranfition from the 
paflionate to the calm tone; in fuch a manner, 

* <c Nunquam debet effc longa mifc ratio ; nam cum veros 
" dolorex mitiget tempus , cuius evanefcat , neceife eft ilia , 
u qnam dicendo effinximus , imago : in qua\ , fi moramur , 
" lacrymis fatigatur auditor , & rcquiefcit , & ab illo quem 
" cepcrat impetu , in rationem redit. Non patiamur igitur 
K frigefcere hoc opus ; & affedum , cum ad fummum perduxe- 
* rimus, relinquamusj nec fperemus fore , ut aliena mala 411 is - 
u quam 4iu ploret.'* 

OuiNCT. L. 6. 
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however , as to defcend without falling, by keep- 
ing up the fame flrain of fentiment that was 
carried on before, though now expreffing it with 
more moderation. Above all things , beware of 
(training paffion too far;, of attempting to raife 
it to unnatural heights. Preferve always a due 
regard to what rhe hearers will bear; and remem- 
ber , that he who flops not at the proper point ; 
who attempts to carry them farther, in paflion, 
than they will follow him , deftroys his whole 
defign. By endeavouring to warm them too 
much, he takes the molt effectual method of 
freezing them completely. 

Having given thefe rules concerning the pathetic, 
I fhall give one example from Cicero, which 
will ferve to illuftrate feveral of them, parti- 
cularly the laft. It fhall be taken from his laft 
oration againft Verres , wherein he defcribes the 
cruelty exercifed by Verres, when governor 
of Sicily , againft one Oavius , a Roman citizen* 
This Gavius had made his efcape from prifon, 
into which he had been thrown by the governor; 
and when juft embarking at Medina, thinking 
himfelf nowfafe, had uttered fome threats, that 
when he had once arrived at Rome, Verrea 
fho u 1 d hear of him , and be brought to account 
for having put a Roman citizen in chains. The 
chief magistrate of Medina, a creature of Verres's, 
inftantly apprehends him, and gives informa- 
tion of his threatenings. The behaviour of 
Verres, on this occafion, is defcribed in the mod 
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piclurefque manner, and with all the colors which 
were proper , in order to excite againft him the 
public indignation. He thanks the magiftrate of 
Meflina for his diligence. Filled with rage, he 
comes into the forum ; orders Gavius to be brought 
forth , the executioners to attend , and againft the 
laws, and contrary to the well-known privileges 
of a Roman citizen, commands him to be ftripped 
naked , bound , «and fcourged publicly in a cruel 
manner. Cicero then proceeds thus ; 44 caede- 
" batur 'virgis , in medio foro Meffana; , civis 
" Romanus , judices!" every word rifes above 
another in defcribing this flagrant enormity; and, 
"judices," is brought out at the end with the 
greateft propriety: " caedebatur virgis, in medio 
46 foro MefTana; , civis Romanus , judices ! cum 
44 interea, nullus gemitus , nulla vox alia iftius 
44 miferi , inter dolorem crepitumque plagarum 
44 audiebatur, nifi haec, civis Romanus fum. Hac 
" fe commemoratione civitatis , omnia verbera 
44 depulfurum a corpore arbitrabatur. Is non 
44 modo hoc non perfecit, nt virgarum vim de- 
44 precaretur, fed cum imploraret faepius ufurpa- 
w retquenomen civis, crux, crux, inquam, infelici 
44 & aerumnofo , qui nunquam iltam potefta- 
* c tern viderat, comparabatur. O nomen dulce 
44 lrbertatis f O juseximium noftrae civitatis ! O 
44 lex Porcia, legefque Sempronise! — Huccine 
44 omnia tandem reciderunt, ut civis Romanus, 
44 in provincia poftuli Romani, in oppido fcede- 
u ratorum , ab eo qui beneficio populi Romani 
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" fafces & fecures haberet, deligatus, in foro*, 
u virgis casderetur * ? M 

Nothing can be finer, nor better conduced 
than this paflage. The circumftances are well 
chofen for exciting both the compallion of his 
hearers lor Gavius, and their indignation againft 
Verres. The ftyle is fimple; and the paflionate 
exclamation , the addreis to liberty and the 
laws , is well-timed , and in thfe proper ftyle of 
pa Hi on. The orator goes on to exaggerate 
Verres s cruelty (till farther , by another very 
ftriking circumftance. He ordered a gibbet to be 

* a In the midft of the market-place of Medina a Roman 

* citizen, O judges ! was cruelly fcourged with rods* when, 
" in the mean time , amidft the noife of the blows which he 
u fuffered, no voice, no complaint of this unhappy man was 
" heard , except this exclamation , remember that I am a 
<c Roman citizen ! By pleading this privilege of his birth- 
u right, he hoped to have flopped the ftrokes of the execu- 
a tioner. But his hopes were vain ; for , fo far was he 
" from being able to obtain thereby any mitigation of his 
" torture, that when he continued to repeat this exclamation, 
" and to plead, the rights of a citizen, a crofs, a crofs, I 

* fay, was preparing to be fet up for the execution of this 
« unfortunate perfon, who never before had beheld that in- 
" ftrument of cruel death. O {acred and honored name of 
c < liberty ! O boafted and revered privilege of a Roman citi- 
u zen ! O ye porcian and Sempronian laws ! to this iffue 

* have ye all come , that a citizen of Rome , in a province 

* of the Roman empire, within an allied city, should public- 

* ly, in a market-place, te loaded with chains, and beaten 

* with rods , at the command of on* who , from {he favor 
w of the Roman people alone, derived all his authority and 
a enfigns of power J " 
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erecled for Gavius, not in the common place of 
execution, but juft by the fea-fliore, over againft 
the coaft of Italy. " Let him," faid he, " who 
u boafts fo much of his being a Roman citizen , 
" take a view from his gibbet of his own country. 
€t — This bafe infult over a dying man is the lead 
w part of his guilt. It was not Gavius alone that 
" Verres meant to infult; but it was you, O 
" Romans! it was every citizen who now hears 
'* me, in the perfonof Gavius, he fcoffed at your 
u rights , and fhowed in what contempt he held 
*' the Roman name, and Roman liberties." 

Hitherto all is beautiful, animated, pathetic; 
and the model would have been perfecl, if Cicero 
had flopped at this point. But his redundant 
and florid genius carried him further. He muft 
needs intereft, not his hearers only, but the 
beafls, the mountains, and the ftones, againft 
Verres: u Si haec non ad cives Romanos, non ad 
c< amicos noftrae civitatis, non ad eos qui populi 
" Romani nomen audiflent ; denique fi non ad 
" homines, verum ad beftias; atque ut longius 
u progrediar, fi in aliqua defertiflima folitudine, 
" ad faxa & ad fcopulos , haec conqueri k de- 
" plorare vellem , ram en omnia muta atque in- 
"anima, tanta & tarn indigna rerum atrocitate 

" commoverentur*." This, with all the deference 

» 

* « Were I employed in lamenting thofe inftances of an 
** atrocious opprefiion and cruelty, not among an afTembly of 
" Roman citizens , not among the allies of our ftate , not 
" among thofe who had ever heard the name of the Roman 
" people , not even among human creatures , but in the midft 
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due to fo eloquent an orator, we mutt pronounce 
to be declamatory , not pathetic. This is ftrain- 
ing the language of paflion too far. Every hearer 
foes this immediately to be a ftudied figure of 
rhetoric ; it may amufe him , but inftead of in- 
flaming him more, it, in truth, cools his paflion. 
So dangerous it is to give fcope to a flowery 
imagination , when one intends to make a ftrong 
and paflionate impreflion. 

No other part of difcourfe remains now to be 
treated of, except the peroration, or conclufion. 
Concerning this , it is needlefs to fay much , 
becaufe it mud vary fo confiderably , according 
to the ftrain of the preceding difcourfe. Some- 
times , the whole pathetic part comes in molt 
properly at the peroration. Sometimes, when 
the difcourfe has been entirely argumentative , it 
is fit to conclude with fumming up the argu- 
ments, placing tfoem in one view, and leaving 
the impreflion of them, full and ftrong, on the 
mind of the audience. For the great rule of a 
conclufion, and what nature obvioufly fuggefts, 
is, to place that lad on which we chufe that the 
ftrength of our caufe fliould reft. 

In fermons, inferences from what has been 
faid , make 4 a common conclufion. With regard 

« of the brute creation j and to go farther f were I pouring 

* forth my lamentations to the ftones , and to the rocks , in 
« fome remote and defert wildernefs , even thofe mute and in- 
« animate beings would , at the recital of fuch shocking indigni- 

* ties, be thrown into commotion. " . 
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to thefe , care ftionld be taken , not only that 
they rife naturally, but (what is lefs commonly 
attended to) , that they fliould fomuch agree with 
the ftrain of fentiment throughout the difcourfe , 
as not to break the unity of the fermon. For in- 
ferences , how juftly foever they may be deduced 
from the doctrine of the text , yet have a bad 
effect , if, at the conclufion of a difcourfe , they 
introduce fome fubjecl altogether new , and turn 
off our attention from the main object to which 
the preacher had directed our thoughts. They 
appear, in this cafe, like excrefcences jutting out 
from the body, which had better have been 
wanted ; and tend to enfeeble the impreflion , 
which the compofition, as a whole, is calculated 
to make. 

The moft eloquent of the French , perhaps in- 
deed , of all modern orators , Boffuet , Bifhop 
of Meaux , terminates in a very moving manner 
his funeral oration on the great prince of Conde , 
with this return upon himfelf, and his old age; 
M Accept , O prince ! thefe laft efforts of a voice 
" which you once well knew. With you , all 
" my funeral difcourfes are now to end. Inftead 
" of deploring the death of others , henceforth , 
** it fhall be my Itudy to learn from you , how 
44 my own may be bleffed. Happy, if warned by 
" thofe grey hairs of the account which I muft 
" foon give of my miniftry , 1 referve , folely , 
" for that flock whom I ought to feed with the 
P word of life , the feeble remains of a voice 
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u which now trembles, and of an ardor, which 
11 is now on the point of being extincl *. M 

In all difcourfes, it if a matter of importance 
jto hit the precife time of concluding, fo as to 
bring our difcourfe juft to a point; neither en- 
ding abruptly and unexpectedly ; nor difappoint- 
ing the expectation of the hearers, when they 
look for our having done; and continuing to 
hover round and round the conclufion , till they 
become heartily tired of us. We fhould endea- 
vour to go off with a good grace; not to end 
with a languifliing and drawling fentence; but to 
clofe with dignity and fpirit , that^we may leave 
the minds of the hearers warm; and dilmifs them 
with a favorable impreflion of the fubjecT: , and 
of the fpeaker. 

.♦ 

* « Agreez ces derniers efforts d'une voix qui vous fat 
* connuc. Vous mettrez fin a tons ces difcours. Au lieu de 
« deplorer la mort des autres , grand prince ! dore'navant je 
** veux apprendre de vous, a tendre la mienne feinte. Heu- 
« reux, fl averti par ces cheveux blancs du compte que je 
<« dois rendre de mon adminiftration , je referve au troupeau 
" que je dois nourrir de la parole de vie, les reftes d'une 
u voix qui tombe, & d'une ardcur qui s'e'teint." — Thefe are 
the laft fentences of that oration : but the whole of the pero- 
ration from that paflage : " Venez, peuples, venez mainte- 
" nant," &c. though it is too long for infertion, is a great 
matter -piece of pathetic eloquence. 
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Pronunciation , or Delivery, 

«- • - 

H A V I N G treated of feveral general heads re- 
lating to eloquence, or public fpeaking, I now 
proceed to another very important part of the 
fubject yet remaining, that is, pronunciation , or 
delivery of a difcourfe. How much ftrefs was laid 
upon this by the moft eloquent of all orators, 
Demofthenes, appears from a noted faying of 
his related both by Cicero and Quindlilian ; 
' when being afked , what was the firft point in 
oratory? he anfwered, delivery; and being afked, 
what was the fecond? and afterwards, what was 
the third ? he ftill anfwered , delivery. There is 
no wonder , that he ftiould have rated this fo 
high, and that for improving himfelf in it, he 
Ihould have employed thofe afliduous and pain- 
ful labors, which all the ancients take fo much 
notice of; for, beyond doubt, nothing is ab / 
more importance. To fuperficial thinkers; the 
management of the voice and gefture, in public 
fpeaking , may appear to relate to decoration 
only, and to be one of the inferior arts of catching 

L. on R. a. 
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an audience. But this is far from being the cafe. 
It i* intimately connected with what is, or ought 
to be, the end of all public fpeaking, perfuafion; 
and therefore deferves the ftudy of the moll grave 
and feripus fpeakers as much as of thofe , whofe 
only aim it is to pleafe. 

For, let it be confidered, whenever we addrefs 
ourfelves to others by words, our intention cer- 
tainly is to make fome impreffion on thofe to 
whom we fpeak; it is to convey to them our 
own ideas and emotions. Now the tone of our 
voice , our looks , and geftures , interpret our 
ideas and emotions no lefs than words do; nay, 
the impreffion they make on others , is frequently 
much ftronger than any that words can make. 
We often fee that an expreflive look , or a paf- 
fionate cry, unaccompanied by words, convey 
to others more forcible ideas , and roufe within 
them ftronger paflions, than can be communicat- 
ed by the moil eloquent difcourfe. The fignifi- 
cation of our fentiments , made by tones and 
geftures, has this advantage above that made by 
words , that it is the language of nature. It is 
that method of interpreting our mind, which na- 
ture has dictated to all , and which is underftood 
by all; whereas, words are only arbitrary , con- 
ventional fymbolff of our ideas : and , by conse- 
quence, muft make a more feeble impreffion. So 
true is this, that, to render words fully Significant, 
they muft, almoft in every cafe, receive fome 
aid from the manner of pronunciation and deli- 
very j andh«who ? in fpeaking, ftould employ 
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bare words without enforcing them by proper 
tones and accents , would leave us with a faint 
and indiftin£l impreflion , often with a doubtful 
and ambiguous conception , of what he had deli- 
vered. Nay, fo clofe is the connexion between 
certain fentiments and the proper manner of pro- 
nouncing them, that he who does not pronounce 
them after that manner , can never perfuade us , 
that he believes , or feels , the fentiments them- 
felves. His delivery may be fuch , as to give the 
lie to all that he afferts. When Marcus Callidius 
accufed^one of an attempt to poifon him , but 
enforced his accufation in a languid manner , 
and without any warmth or earneftnefs of deli- 
very, Cicero, who pleaded for the accufed perfon, 
improved this into an argument of the falfity of 
the charge , M An tu M. Callidi nifi nngeres , fic 
"ageres?" In Shakfpeares Richard II. the Du- 
chefs of York thus impeaches the fincerity of her 
huiband i 

Pleads he ill earneft? — Look upon his face; 

His eyes do drop no tears, his prayers are in jeft; 

His words come from his mouth , ours from our bieaft; » 

He* prays but faintly , and would be deny'd ; 

We pray with heart and foul. — ~ 

But, I believe it is needlefs to fay any more, 
in order to ihow the high importance of a good 
delivery. I proceed, therefore, fo fuch observa- 
tions as appear to me j»oft ufeful to be made oil 
this head. 

1 
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The great obj efts which every public fpeaker 
will naturally lave in his eye in forming his de- 
livery , are, firft, to fpeak fo as to be fully and 
eafily underftood by all who hear him, and 
next , to fpeak with grace and force , fo as to 
pleafe and to move his audience. Let us con- 
sider what is moft important with refpeft to each 
pf thefe * 

In order to be fully and eafily underftood, 
the four chief requifites are a due degree of loud- 
nefs of voice; diftinftnefs; flownefs, and pro- 
priety of pronunciation. 

The firft attention of every public fpeaker, 
doubtlefs, muftbe, to make himfelf be heard 
by all thofe to whom he fpeaks. He muft endea- 
vour to fill with his voice, the fpace occupied 
by the alfembly. This power of voice , it may 
be thought, is wholly a natural talent. It is fo 
in a good meafure; but, however, may receive 
confiderable afliftance from art. Much depends 
for this purpofe on the proper pitch, and manage- 
ment of the voice. Every man has three pitches 
in his voice ; the high \ the middle , and the 
low one. The high , is that which he ufes in 
calling aloud to fome one at a diftance. The 
lou is , when he approaches to a whifper. The 
middle is, that which he employs in common 
converfation , and which he ftiould ufe for ordi- 
nary in public difcourfe. For it is a great miftake, 

♦ On this whole fubjeft, Mr. Sheridan's Le&ures on Elo- 
cution, are rery worthy of being confuted} and feveral hints 
are here taken frem them. 
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to imagine that one moft take the higheft pitch 
of his voice, in order to be well heard by a great 
aflembly. This is confounding two things which 
are different , loudnefs , or ftrength of found , 
with the key, or note on which we fpeak. A 
fpeaker may render his voice louder, without 
altering the key ; and we will always be able 
to give molt body , moll perfevering force of 
found, to that pitch of voice, to which in con- 
verfaiion we are accuftomed. Whereas, by fetring 
out on our higheft pitch or key , we certainly 
allow ourfelves lefs compafs, and are likely to 
ftrain and outrun our voice before we have done. 
We fhall fatigue ourfelves, and fpeak with pain; 
and whenever a man fpeaks with pain to him- 
felf , he is always heard with pain by his au- 
dience. Give the voice therefore full ftrength 
and fwell of found : but always pitch it on your 
ordinary fpeaking key. Make it a conftant rule 
never to utter a greater quantity of voice, than 
you can afford without pain to yourfelves, and 
without any extraordinary effort. As long as- 
you keep within thefe bounds, the other organs 
of fpeech will be at liberty to difcharge their 
feveral offices with eafe ; and you will always 
have your voice under command. But when- 
ever you tranfgrefs thefe bounds , you give up 
the reins , and have no longer any management 
of it. It is an ufeful rule too , in ord*r ro be 
well heard, to fix our eye on fome of the moft 
diftant perfons in the affembly, and to confider 
Qnrfelve* as fpeaking to them. We naturally and 
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mechanically utter our words with fuch adegree 
of ftrength , as to make ourfelves be heard by one 
to whom we addrefs ourfelves , provided he be 
within the reach of our voice. As this is the cafe 
in common converfation , it will hold alfo in 
public fpeaking. But remember, that in public 
as well as in converfation , it is poffible to offend 
by fpeaking too loud. This extreme hurts the 
ear , by making the voice come upon it in 
rumbling indiftincl maffes ; befides its giving the 
fpeaker the difagreeable appearance of one who 
endeavours to compel affent, by mere vehemence 
and force of found. 

In the next place , to being well heard , and 
clearly underftood, diftinflnefs of articulation 
contributes more, perhaps, than mere loudnefs 
of found. The quantity of found neceffary to fill 
even a large fpace, is fmaller than is commonly 
imagined; and with diftinft articulation, a man 
of a weak voice will make it reach farther, than 
the ftrongeft voice can reach without it. To this, 
therefore, every public fpeaker ought to pay great 
attention* He muft give every found which he 
titters its due proportion, and make every fyllable, 
and even every letter in the word which he pro- 
nounces, be heard diftinctly; without flurring, 
whifpering , or fuppreffing any of the proper 
founds. 

In the third place , in order to articulate dif* 
tinclly, moderation is requifite with regard to the 
fpeed of pronouncing. Precipitancy of fpeech , 
confounds all articulation, and all meaning. I 
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need fearcely obferve, that there may be alfo an 
extreme on the oppofite fide It is| obvious, that 
a lifelefs , drawling pronunciation , which allows 
the minds of the hearers to be always outrunning 
the fpeaker , moft render every difcourfe infipid 
and fatiguing. But the extreme of fpeaking too 
fall is much more common, and requires the 
more to be guarded againft , becaufe , when it 
has grown up into a habit , few errors are more 
difficult to be corrected. To pronounce with a 
proper degree of flownefs , and with full and 
clear articulation , is the firft thing to be ftudied 
by all who begin to fpenk in public; and cannot 
be too much recommended to them. Such a 
pronunciation , gives weight and dignity to their 
difcourfe. It is a great afliftance to the voice, 
by the paufes and refts which it allows it more 
eafily to make ; and it enables the fpeaker to 
fwell all his founds , both with more force , and 
more mufic. It aflifls him alfo in preserving a 
due command of himfelf; whereas a rapid and 
hurried manner, is apt to excite that flutter of 
fpirits , which is the greateft enemy to all right 
execution in the way of oratory. " Promptum 
$t fit os , " fays Quin&ilian, *' non praeceps j mo- 
<c deratum , non lentum. " 

After thefe fundamental attentions to the pitch 
and management of the voice, to diftindl artif 
culation , and to a proper degree of flownefs of 
fpeech, what a public fpeaker moft, in the fourth 
place, ftudy, is, propriety of pronunciation; 
•r the giving to every word, which he otters , 
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that found which the moft polite ufage of the 
language appropriates to it; in oppofition, to 
broad, vulgar, or provincial pronunciation. This 
is requifite, both for fpeaking intelligibly, and 
for fpeaking with grace or beauty. Inftruclioris 
concerning this article , can be given by the liv- 
ing voice only. But there is one obfervation, 
which it may not be improper here to make. 
In the Englilli language , every word which con- 
lifts of more fyllables than one, has one accent- 
ed fyllable. The accent refts fometimes on the 
vowel , fometimes on the confonant. Seldom , 
or never, is there more than one accented fyllable 
in any linglifti word, however long; and the 
genius of the language requires the voice to mark 
that fyllable by a ftronger percuflion , and to 
pafs more (lightly over the reft. Now , having 
once learned the proper feats of thefe accents, it 
is an important rule, to give every word juft 
the fame accent in public fpeaking, as in com- 
mon difcourfe. Many perfons err in this refpecl 
When they fpeak in public, and with folemnity, 
they pronounce the fyllables in a different manner 
from what they do at other times. They dwell 
upon them, and protraft them; they multiply 
accents on the fame word ; from a miftaken 
notion , that it gives gravity and force to their 
difcourfe, and adds to the pomp of public de- 
clamation. Whereas , this is one of the greateft 
faults that can be committed in pronunciation; 
it makes what is called , a theatrical , or mouth- 
ing manner; and gives an artificial affecled air to 
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fpeech , which detrafls greatly both from its 
agreeablenefs , and its impreflion. 

I proceed to treat next of thofe higher parts 
of delivery , by ftudying which , a fpeaker has 
fomething farther in view than merely to render 
himfelf intelligible, and feeks to give grace and 
force to what he utters. Thefe may be comprifed 
under four heads, emphafis, paufes, tones, and 
geftures. Let me only premife , in general , .to 
what I am to fay concerning them j that atten- 
tion to thefe articles of delivery is by no means 
to be confined, as fome might be apt to imagine, 
to the more elaborate , and pathetic parts of a 
difcourfe. There is, perhaps, as great attention 
requiftte, and as much fkill difplayed, in adapt- 
ing emphafes, paufes, tones, and geftures, pro- 
perly , to calm and plain fpeaking ; and the 
effecl. of a juft and graceful delivery will , in 
every part of a fubjecl , be found of high im- 
portance for commanding attention, and en- 
forcing what is fpoken. 

Firft, let us confider emphafis; by this, is 
meant a ftronger and fuller found of voice, by 
which we diftinguifli the accented fyllable of 
fome word, on which we defign to lay particular 
Itrefs , and to Ihow how it affecls the reft of the 
fentence. Sometimes the emphatic word muft be 
diftinguiftied by a particular tone of voice, as 
well as hy a ftronger accent. On the right ma- 
nagement of the emphafis, depends the whole 
life and fpirit of every difcourfe. If no emphafis 
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be placed on any words * not only is dncourfe 
rendered heary and '.ife»e&. bo? the meaning left 
often ambiguous. If the emphafis be placed 
v.rcr.g. we pervert and cor.r^nd the meaning 
v.r.o !v T> give 2 corr.T.on rr.ftancc : f?.ch a 
Simple qneftson as this: M Do yon ride to town 
to day?" is capable, of no fewer than fonr dif- 
ferent acceptations, according as the emphafis is 
difierendy placed on the words. If it be pro- 
nounced thns; do you ride to town to-day? the 
anfwer may natnrally be, no; I fend my fervant 
in my fteacL If thns; do you ride to town to day? 
Anfwer , no; I intend to walk. Do yon ride to 
town to-day? No; I ride oot into the fields. Do 
yon ride to town to-day? No; bnt I (hall to- 
morrow. In like manner, in folemn difconrfe, 
the whole force and beauty of an expremon often 
depends on the accented word; and we may 
prefent to the hearers quite different views of 
the fame fentiment, by placing the emphahs 
differently. In the following words of our favionr, 
obferve in what different lights the thought is 
placed, according as the words are pronounced. 
" Jndas, betrayeft thou the fon of man with a 
" kifs? " Betrayeft thou — makes the reproach 
turn , on the infamy of treachery. Betrayeft 
thou —~ makes it reft, upon Jndas s connexion 
with his mailer. Betrayeft thou the fon of man — 
refts it, upon our favionr s perfonal character and 
eminence. Betrayeft thou the fon of man with 
a kifs? turns it, upon his proftituting the fignal 
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of peace and friend (hip , to the purpofe of 
a mark of deftruclion. 

In order to acqoire the proper management 
of the emphafis , the great rule , and indeed the 
only rale poflible to be given is, that the fpeaker 
ftudy to attain a juft conception ,. of the force 
and fpirit of thofe fentiments which he is to 
pronounce. For to lay the emphafis with exa& 
propriety , is a conltant exercife of good fenfe , 
and attention. It is far from being an incon- 
fiderable attainment. It is one of the greateft 
trials of a true and juft tafte ; and muft arife 
from feeling delicately ourfelves, and from judg- 
ing accurately, of what is fitteft to ftrike the 
feeling of others. There is as great a difference 
between a chapter of the bible, or any other 
piece of plain profe, read by one who places 
the feveral emphafes every where , with tafte and 
judgment, and by one who neglefls or miftakes 
them , as there is between the fame tune played 
by the moft mafterly hand, or by the moll 
bungling performer. 

In all prepared difcourfes , it would be of 
great ufe, if they were read over or rehearfed 
in private , with this particular view, to fearch 
for the proper emphafes before they were pro- 
nounced in public; marking, at the fame time, 
with a ften, the emphaticai words in every fen- 
tence, or at leaft in the moft weighty and af- 
fecling parts of the difcourfe , and fixing them 
well in memory. Were this attention oftener 
beftow ec *, vvere this part of pronunciation ftudied 
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with more exactnefs, and not left to the moment 
of delivery, as is commonly done, public fpeakers, 
would find their care abundantly repaid , by the 
remarkable efFecls which it would produce upon 
their audience. Let me caution , at the fame 
time, againft one error, that of multiplying em- 
phatical words too much. It is only by a prudent 
referve in the ufe ot them , that we can give them 
any weight. If they recur too often ; if a fpeaker 
attempts to render every thing which he fays of 
high importance , by a multitude of ftrong 
emphafes , we foon learn to pay little regard 
to them. To crowd every fentence with em- 
phatical words , is like crowding all the pages of 
a book with Italic characters, which, as to the 
effect, is jufl the fame with ufing no fuch diftinc- 
tions at all. 

Next to emphafis, the paufes in fpeaking de- 
mand attention. Thefe are of two kinds; firft, 
emphatical paufes; and next, fuch. as mark the 
diftindlions of fenfe. An emphatical paufe is made, 
after fometKing has been faid of peculiar mo- 
ment, and on which we want to fix the hear- 
er's attention. Somerimes , betore fuch a thing is 
faid , we uflier it in with a paufe of this nature. 
Such paufes have the fame effect , „as a ftrong em- 
phafis; and are fubject to the fame rules ; efpecidlly 
to the caution juft now given , of not ttepeatuig 
them too frequently tor as they excite uncom- 
mon atien'ion, and of courfe raife expectation, 
if the importance of the matter be not fully 
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anfwernble to fuch expectation , they occafion dif- 
appoimment and difguft. 

But themoft frequent and the principal ufe of 
paufes, is to mark the divifions of thefenfe, and 
at the fame time to allow the fpeaker to draw 
his breath; and the proper and graceful adjuft- 
menr of fuch paufes , is one of the moft nice and 
difficult articles in delivery. In all public fpeak- 
ing , the management of the breath requires a 
good deal of care , fo as not to be obliged to 
divide words from one another, which have fo 
intimate a connexion, that they ought to be pro- 
nounced with the fame breath , and without the 
leaft feparation. Many a fentence is miferably 
mangled and the force of the emphafis totally 
loft, by divifions being made in the wrong place. 
To avoid this, every one , while he is fpeaking, 
Ihould be very careful to provide a full fupply 
of breath for what he is to utter. It is a great 
miftake to imagine , that the breath muft be 
drawn , only at the end of a period , when the 
voice is allowed to fall. It can eafily be gathered 
at the intervals of the period , when the voice is 
only fufpended for a moment; and by this ma- 
nagement, one may have always a fufficient flock 
for carrying on the longeft fentences, without 
improper interruptions. 

If any one , in public fpeaking , flnll have 
formed to himfelf a certain melody or tm*^, which 
requires reft an.* paufes of its own , diftinft from 
thofe of the fenfe , he has for certain contracted 
one of the worlt habits into which a public 
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fpeaker can fall. It is the fenfe which fliould 
always role the paufes of the voice : for wherever 
there is any fenfible fofpenfion of the voice , the 
hearer is always led to expect fomewhat correr- 
ponding in the meaning. Paufes in public dif- 
courfe , mud be formed upon the manner in which 
we utter ourfelves in ordinary , fenfible conven- 
tion ; and not upon the flifF artificial manner 
which we acquire , from reading books according 
te the common punctuation. The general run of 
punctuation is very arbitrary ; often capricious 
and falfe; and dictates an uniformity of tone in 
the paufes, which is extremely difagreeable: for 
we are to obferve, that to render paufes graceful 
and expreflive , they muft not only be made in 
the right place, but aifo be accompanied with a 
proper tone of voice, by which the nature of 
thefe paufes is intimated; much more than by 
the length of them , which can never be exactly 
meafured. Sometimes it is only a flight and Ample 
fufpenfion of voice that is proper ; fometimes a 
degree of cadence in the voice is required ; and 
-fometimes that peculiar tone and cadence , which 
denotes the fentence nnifhed. In all thefe cafes, 
we are to regulate ourfelves , by attending to 
the manner in which nature teaches us to fpeak, 
when engaged in real and earneft difcourfe with 
others. 

When we are reading or reciting verfe there 
is a peculiar difficulty in making the paufes jufliy. 
The difficulty arifes from the melody of verfe , 
which dictates to the ear paufes or refis of Us 
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own; and to adjuft and compound there properly 
with the paufes of the fenfe, fo as neither to hurt 
the ear , nor offend the understanding, is fo very 
nice a matter, that it is no wonder we fo feldom 
meet with good readers of poetry. There are 
two kinds of paufes that belong to the mufic of 
verfe; one is, the paufe at the end of the line; 
and the other, the caefural paufe in the middle 
of it. With regard to the paufe at the end of the 
line, which marks that ftrain or verfe to be 
finifhed, rhyme renders this always fenfible, 
and in fome meafure compels to obferve it in our 
pronunciation. In blank verfe , where there is a 
greater liberty permitted of running the lines into 
one another , fometimes without any fufpenfion 
in the fenfe, it has been made a queftion , Whe- 
ther in reading fuch verfe with propriety, any 
regard at all lhould be paid to the clofe of a 
line? On the ftage, where the appearance of 
fpeaking in verfe fliould always be avoided, 
there can, I think, be no doubt, that the clofe 
of fuch lines as make no paufe in the fenfe, 
fhould not be rendered perceptible to the ear. 
But on other occafions, this were improper: for 
what is the ufe of melody , or for what end has 
the poet compofed in verfe , if in reading his 
lines, wefupprefs his numbers; and degrade them, 
by our pronunciation, into mere profe ? We 
ought, therefore, certainly to read blank verfe 
fo , as to make every line fenfible to the ear. At 
the fame time in doing fo , every appearance of 
iing-fong and tone, mult be carefully guarded 
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againft. The clofe of the line, where it makes 
no paufe in the meaning ought to be marked, 
not by fuch a tone as is ufed in finifliing a fen- 
tence; but without either letting the voice fall, 
or elevating it, it fliould be marked only by fuch 
a flight fufpenfion of found, as may diAinguifli 
the paflage from one line to another, without 
injuring the meaning. 

The other kind of mufical, paufe, is that which 
falls fomewhere about the middle of the verfe, 
and divides it into two hemiflichs ; a paufe, npt 
io great as that which belongs to the clofe of 
the line, but full fehfible to an ordinary ear. 
This , which is called the caefural paufe , in the 
French heroic verfe falls uniformly in the middle 
of the line. In the Englifh , it may fall after the 
4th, 3th, 6th, or 7 v th fyllables in the line, and 
no other. Where the verfe is fo conftrufled, 
that this caefural paufe coincides with the flighteft 
paufe or divifion in the fenfe, the line can be 
read eafily; as in the two firft verfes of Mr. Pope's 
Meffiah , 

Ye nymphs of Solyma begin the fong : 
To heav'nly themes fublimer ftrains belong. 

s. 

But if it fhall happen that words , which have 
fuch a ftricl and intimate connexion, as not to 
bear even a momentary feparation , are divided 
from one another by this caefural paufe , we then 
feel a fort of ftruggle between the fenfe and the 
(bund, which renders it difficult to read fuch 

lines 
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lines gracefully. The rule of proper pronuncia- 
tion in fuch cafes is , to regard only the paufe 
which the fenfe forms ; and to read the line ac- 
cordingly. The neglecl of the cafural paufe, 
may make the line found fomewhat onharmoni- 
oufly; but the effect would be much worfe, if 
the fenfe were facrificed to the found. For in- 
fiance , in the following line of Afilton , 

What in me is dark 

Illumine ; what is low raife and fupport ; 

The fenfe clearly di&ates the paufe after " il- 
* lumine," at the end of the third fyllable, 
which, in reading, ought to be made accord- 
ingly ; though , if the melody only were to be 
regarded, M illumine ihould be connecled with 
what follows; and the paufe not made till the 
4th or 6th fyllable. So in the following line of 
Mr. Pope's (Epiftle to Dr. Arbuthnot) : [ 

I fit , with fad civility I read. 

The ear plainly points out the caefural paufe 
as falling after " fad f the 4th fyllable. But it 
would be very bad reading to make any paufe 
there , fo as to feparate " fad " and " civility/' 
The fenfe admits of no other paufe than after the 
fecond fyllable " fit," which therefore muftis 
the only paufe made in the reading. r: » 

I proceed to treat next of tones in pronun- 
ciation , which are different both from emphafo 
L. on R. 2. q6 
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and paufes; confiding in the modulation of the 
voice , the notes or variations of found which we 
employ in public fpeaking. How much of the 
propriety, the force and grace of difcourfe, muft 
depend on thefe , will appear from this fmgle 
confederation; that to almoft every fen ti men t we 
utter, more efpecially to every ftrong emoti6n, 
nature hath adapted fome peculiar tone of voice; 
infomuch, that he who lhould tell another that 
he was very angry , or very grieved , in a tone 
which did not fuit fuch emotions, in/lead of being 
Relieved , would be laughed at. Sympathy is one 
of the moft powerful principles by which per- 
fuafive difcourfe works its effecl. The fpeaker 
endeavours to transfufe into his hearers his own 
Sentiments and emotions; which he can never be 
fuccefsful in doing, unlefs he utters them in fuch 
a manner as to convince the hearers that he feels 
them *. The proper language and expreflion of 
tones, therefore, deferves to be attentively 

* " All tli at paffes in the mind of man may be reduced to 
« two claffes, which I call ideas and emotions. By ideas , I 
« mean all thoughts which rife , and pafs in fncceffion in the 

* miDd - B Y emotions , all exertions of the mind in arranging, 
« combining, and feparating its ideas, as well as aU the effects 
•^produced on the mind itfelf by thofc ideas, from the more 

* violent agitation of the paflions , to the calmer feelings prop 
« dnced by the operation of the intellect and the fancy. In 
« short, thought is the objed of the one, internal feeling of 
« tin «ther. That which fenrcs to exprefs the former , I call 
« the language of ideas; and the latter, the language of emo- 
« tions. Words art the figns of the ont , tones of the other, 
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llndied by every one who would be a fuccefsful 
orator. 

The greateft and mod material- inftruclion 
which can be given for this purpofe is, to form 
the tones of public fpeaking upon the tones of 
fenfible and animated converfation. We may 
obferve that every man , when he is much in 
earned in common difcourfe , when he is engaged 
in fpeaking on fome fubjecl which interefts him, 
nearly , has an eloquent or perfuafive tone and 
manner. What is the reafon of our being often 
fo frigid and unperfualive in public difcourfe , 
but our departing from the natural tone of 
fpeaking, and delivering ourfelves in an affefted 
artificial manner? Nothing can be more abfurd 
than to imagine , that as foon as one mounts a 
pulpit , or rifes in a public aflembly , he is 
inftantly to lay afide the voice with which he 
exprefTes himfelf in private; to affumc a new, 
ftudied tone , and a cadence altogether foreign 
to' his natural manner* This has vitiated all 
delivery; this has given rife to cant and tedious 
monotony , in the different kinds of modern 
public fpeaking f efpecially in the pulpit Men 
departed from nature; and fought to give a 
beauty or force, as they imagined, to their 
difcourfe , by fubftituting certain ftudied mufical 
• 

" Without the ufe of thefe two forts of language , It If im- 
* poffiblc to communicate through the ear aU that paffct in the 
« mind of man. " 

She* id an, en the Art of Reading. 
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tones, in the room of the genuine expreflions of 
fentiment, which the voice carries in natural 
difcourfe. Let every public fpeaker guard againft 
this error. Whether he fpeak in a private room, 
or in a great aflembly , let him remember that 
he ftill Xpeaks. Follow nature : confider how /he 
teaches you to utter any fentiment or feeling of 
your heart. Imagine a fubject of debate ftarted 
in converfation among grave and wife men, and 
yoorfelf bearing a fhare in it. Think after what 
manner, with what tones and inflexions of voice, 
you would on fuch an occafion exprefs yourfelf, 
When you was moft in earned, and fought mod 
%o be liftened to. Carry thefe with you to the 
bar, to the pulpit, or to any public afTembly; 
let thefe be the foundation of your manner of 
pronouncing there; and you will take the fu reft 
method of rendering your delivery both agree- 
able, arid perfuafive. 

.. .I ohaye faid, let thefe.. converfation tones be 
the foundation of public pronunciation /or , on 
fome occafions , folemn public fpeaking requires 
them to be exalted beyond the ftrain of common 
difcourfe. In a formal ftudied oration , the 
flevation of. the. ftyle , and the harmony of the 
lentences, prompt, almoft neceffarily, a modula- 
tion of voice more rounded , and bordering more 
upon mufic, than converfation admits. This gives 
rife to what is called, the declaiming manner. But 
though this mode of pron tinciation runs confidera- 
bly beyond ordinary difcourfe , yet ftill it muft 
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have , for its bans , the natural tones of grave and 
dignified converfation. I muft obferve , at the fame 
time , that the conftant indulgence of a declamatory 
manner , is not favorable either to good compo- 
fition, or good delivery ; and is in hazard of 
betraying public fpeakers into that monotony 
of tone and cadence > which is fo generally com- 
plained of. Whereas , he who forms the general 
run of his delivery, upon a fpeaking manner, 
is not likely ever to become difagreeable through 
monotony. He will have the fame natural variety 
in his tones , which- a perfon has in converfation. 
Indeed , the perfeflion of delivery requires both 
thefe" different manners, that of fpeaking with 
livelinefs and eafe , and that of declaiming with 
flatelinefs and dignity , to' be pofTefTed by one 
man ; and to be employed by him, according 
as the different parts of his difcourfe require 
either the one or the other. This is a perfec- 
tion which not many attain ; the greateft part of 
public fpeakers, allowing their delivery to be 
formed altogether accidentally; according as fome 
turn of voice appears to them moft beautiful , or 
fome artificial model has caught their fancy ; and 
acquiring , by this means,:a habit of pronunciation, 
which they can never vary. But the capital 
direction, which ought never to be forgotten is, 
to copy the proper tones for exprefling every 
fentiment from thofe which nature diclates to us, 
in converfation with others ; to fpeak always with 
her voice j and not to form to ourfelves a fantaftic 
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public manner, from an abfard fancy of its being 
more beautiful than a natural one *. 

It now remains to treat of gefture, or what 
is called a&ion in public difcourfe. Some na- 
tions animate their words in common converfa- 
tion , with many more motions of the body than 
others do./ The French and the Italians are, in 
this refpeft, much more fprightly than we. But 
there is no nation, hardly any perfon fo phlegmatic, 
as not to accompany their words with fome 
aflions and gefticulations , on all occafions, when 
they are much in earned. It is therefore unna- 
tural in a public fpeaker, it is inconfiftent with 
that earneftnefs and ferioufnefs which he ought 
to fliow in all affairs of moment, to remain quite 
unmoved in his outward appearance; and to 
let the words drop from his mouth, without 
any expreflion of meaning, or warmth in his 
gefture. 

The fundamental rule as to propriety of ac- 
tion , is undoubtedly the fame with what I 
gave as to propriety of tone. Attend to the looks 
and geftures , in which earneftnefs , indignation , 
companion, or any other emotion, discovers 
itfelf to moft advantage in the common 

* * Loquere, ** (fays an author of the laft century , who 
lias written a treatife in verfe, de Geftu & Voce Oratoris) 
— « Loquere} hoc vitium commune, loquitur 
" Ut nemo ; at tend declamitet omnia voce. 
" Tu loquere, ut mos eft hominum } Boat & latrat ille; 
« I He ululat; rudit hie; (fan fi talia dignum eft) 
• Non hominem vox ttlla fonat rati one loquentem." 
Joannes Lucas , de Geftu ft Voce , Lib. II. Paris 1675* 
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intercourfe of men ; and let thefe be your model. 
Some of thefe looks and gefttir.es are common to 
all men; and there are alfo certain peculiarities 
of manner which diftinguifli every individual. A 
public fpeaker muft take that manner which is 
mod natural to himfelf. For it is here, juft as 
in tones. It is not the bufinefs of a fpeaker to 
form to himfelf a certain fet of motions and 
geftures, which he thinks mo ft becoming and 
agreeable, and to praclife thefe in public, with- 
out their having any correfpondence to the 
manner which is natural to him in private. 
His ge flu res and motions ought all to carry 
that kind of expreflion which nature has dic- 
tated to him ; and , unlefs this be the cafe , it 
is impoffible, by means of any ftudy, to avoid 
their appearing ftiff and forced. 

However , although nature muft be the 
groundwork , I admit that there is room in this 
matter for fome ftudy and art. For many perfons 
are naturally ungraceful in the motions which 
they make; and this ungracefulnefs might, in 
part at leaft , be reformed by application and 
care. The ftudy of aclion in public fpeaking 
confifts chiefly in guarding againft awkward and 
difigreeable motions, and in learning to perform 
fuch as are natural to the fpeaker , in the moft 
becoming manner. For this end, it has been 
advifed by writers on this fubjecl, to praclife 
before a mirror, where one may fee , and judge 
of their own geftures. But I am afraid , perfons 
are not always tht bell judges of the gracefulnefs 
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of their own motions , and one may declaim long 
enough before a mirror, without correcting any 
of his faults. The judgment of a friend, whofe 
good tafte they can trait , will be found of much 
greater advantage to beginners, than any mirror 
they can ufe. With regard to particular rules 
concerning action and gefticulation , Quin£lilian 
has delivered a great many , in the laft chapter 
of the nth book of his Infliturions ; and all the 
modern writers on this fubjecl have done little 
elfe but tranflate them. I am not of opinion, 
that fuch rules, delivered either by the voice or 
on paper, can be of much ufe, unlefs perfons 
faw them exemplified before their eyes *. 



* The few following hints only I shall adventure to throw 
•ut, in cafe they may be of any fervice. When fpeaking in 
public, one should ftudy to preferve as much dignity as poflible 
in the whole attitude of the body. An ereft pofture is generally 
to be chofen ; ftanding firm , fo as to have the fulleft and freeft 
command of all his motions j any inclination which is ufed , 
should be forwards towards the hearers , which is a natural 
expreflion of earneftnefs. As for the countenance , the chief 
rule} is that it should correfpond with the nature of the difcourfe, 
and when no particular emotion is expreffed , a ferious and 
manly look , is always the beft. The eyes should never be 
fixed clofc on any one object , but move eafily round the au- 
dience. In the motions made with the hands, confifts the chief 
part of gdenre in (peaking. The ancients condemned all motions 
performed by the left hand alone , but I am not fcnfible, that 
thefe are always oflenfive , though ic is natural for the right 
hand to be more frequently employed. Warm emotions demand 
the motion of hath. *tands .coKefponding, together. But whether 
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I fliall only add further on this head , that in 
order to fucceed well in delivery, nothing is 
more neceffary than for a fpeaker to guard againft 
a certain flutter of fpirits , which is peculiarly 
incident to thofe who begin to fpeak in public. 
He muft endeavour above all this to be recol- 
lecled , and mafter of hi mfelf. For this end , he 
will find nothing of more ufe to him , than to 
ftudy to become wholly engaged in his fubjecl; 
to be pofTeffed with a fenfe of its importance or 
ferioufhefs ; to be concerned much more to per- 
fuade , than to pleafe. He will generally pleafe 
moft, when pleafing is not his fole nor chief aim. 
This is the only rational and proper method of 
railing one's felf above that timid and bafliful 
regard to an audience , which is fo ready to dif- 
concert a fpeaker, both as to what he is to fay, 
and as to his manner of faying it. 

1 

one geniculates with one or with both hands, it is an important 
rule, that all his motions should be free and eafy. Narrow and 
llraitened movements are generally ungraceful ; for which rea- 
fon , motions made with the hands are directed to proceed from 
the shoulder , rather than from the elbow. Perpendicular move- 
ments too with the hands , that is , in the ftraight line up and 
down , which Shakfpeare in Hamlet calls u (awing the air with 
" the hand , " are feldom good. Oblique motions are , in ge- 
neral, the moft graceful. Too fudden and nimble motions should 
be like wife avoided. Earneftnefs cafi be fully exprefled without 
them. Shakfpeare's directions on this head, are full of good 
fenfe; "ufe all gently," fays he, " and in the very torrent 
« and tempeft of paffion , acquire a temperance thai may give 
« it fmoothnefs-. " 
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I cannot conclude, without an earneft admo- 
nition to guard againft all affectation, which is 
the certain ruin of good delivery. Let your 
manner, whatever it is, be your own ; neither 
imitated from another, nor affumed upon fome 
imaginary model , which if unnatural to yon. 
Whatever is native, even though accompanied 
with feveral defects , yet is likely to pleafe ; 
becaufe it (hows us a man ; becaufe it has the ap- 
pearance of coming from the heart. Whereas a 
delivery, attended with feveral acquired graces 
and beauties, if it be not eafy and free, if it 
betray the marks of art and affectation , never 
fails to difguft. To attain any extremely correct, 
and perfectly graceful delivery , is what few can 
expect; fo many natural talents being requifite 
to concur in forming it. But to attain, what as 
to the effect is very little inferior , a forcible and 
perfuafive manner, is within the power of moft 
perfons ; if they will only unlearn falfe and 
corrupt habits ; if they will allow themfelves to' 
follow nature, and will fpeak in public, as they 
do in private , when they fpeak in earneft , and 
from the heart. If one has naturally any grofs 
defects in his voice or geftures , he begins at the 
wrong end , if he attempts at reforming them , 
only when he is to fpeak in public. He fhould 
begin with rectifying them , in his private manner 
of fpeaking ; and then carry to the public the 
right habit he has formed. For When a fpeaker is 
engaged in a public difconrfe , he fhould not be 
then employing his attention about his manner, 
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or thinking of his tones and his geftnres. If he 
be fo employed, fludy and affectation will ap- 
pear. He ought to be then quite in earned; 
wholly occupied with his fubjecl; and his fenti- 
ments ; leaving nature , and previoufly formed 
habits, to prompt and fugged his manner 
of delivery. 



END OF THE SECOND VOLUME. 
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